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DACCA DISTRICT. 



GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, BOUNDAKIES, &c. 

1. The District of Dacca is situated in Eastern BcDgal, and ia included principally 
between tbe 28id and 84tli degrees of noriili latitude, and in 90 iegnea of east longitude. 

It is bouDded by tbe Districts of Mymensing on the Notthj Fnrreedpore and Pobna oa 
the West, Backei^nge ou the South, and Tippaah on the East. 

PHYSICAL ASPECT. 
■5. The rivers Delaseery and Boorignnga, which intersect the District from N. W. to 
S. E. may be taken as the boundary line between the northern and southern portions of the 
District, which differ very considerably as to their physical aspect. The northern portion is 
again sub-divided by the rifret Luckhia, which intersects it from North to South. The 
weetem sub-division thus formed contains the city, and is the larger of the two. The greater 
part of it is considerably above the highest flood-level, and the soil consists of red kunker and 
different strata of clay, covered in the more elevated parts with a thin layer of vegetable 
mould, and towards the rivers and creeks witli alluvial earth. About twenty miles to the 
north of the town hilly ridges are met with, some twenty feet in height. These ridges increase 
in size and number towards tlie West and North- West. They vary from 20 to 50 feet, and 
consist of the red soil, which contains a considerable quantity of iron ore. This tract is chiefly 
remarkable for the small size of the streams by which it is watered, particularly when com> 
pared with the immense rivers that intersect the alluvial plains on every side; hotce the 
greater partis an unproductive waste, covered with jungle and infested by wild beasts. Of 
late yeara, however, cultivation has made some progress in these parte, particularly along the 
borders of the Mymensing road, and within the estates of Baboo Kali Narain Chowdry, 
Zemindar of Joydebpore in Bhowal. 

Towards the city, the red kunker soil is intersected by creeks and moraasea, the bordere 
of which are favorable to the production of rice, til (sesamum), and mustard crops j while from 
the East of the town a broad alluvial plain, in a high state of cultivation, extends as far w 
the junction of the Delassery and Luckhia rivers. 
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The eaetern sub-division is situated between the rivets Me^a and Lockbia. It contaiuB 
a lar^r proportion of alluvial soil, and is inundated to a greater extent than the weeteni 
tract; the red konker soil is found chiefly in the northern part, and is found in the form of 
hilly ridges, running np into the eafitero angle of the District, formed by tbe junction of the 
Megna and Brahmaputra rivers. This eub^divieion has fewer primitive fwests, and is in a 
higher state of cultivation than the western one. The presence of fruit-trees, tanks, and mounds 
of earth, in uncultivated tracts now covered with brushwood jungle, shows that at one time 
these were the sites of populous and thriving villages. 

The eouthem division is by far the most fertile portion of the district. It oonsists entirely 
of rich alluvial soil, which is inundated during the rains to a depth varying &om 2 to 11 feet. 
Sy the middle of July the whole of this tract is under water, and presents the appearance of an 
extensive plain, covered with growing rioe, through which boats sail &om one part of the 
country to another. The villages in these parts are built on moonds of earth arti&aally raised 
above the level of inundation. 

AREA IN SaUARE MILES. 

3. The total area of the District of Dacoa, as ascertained by the Bevenae Survey, is ' 
3,217-86 square miles.* 

POPULATION. 

4. In April, 1851, the total population of the District was officially returned at 600,000. 

It has never been accurately ascertained, but the results 
Tbomton^ QiHtteei. 

obtained in the coucee of the Revenue Survey, from 1857 to 

1860, which are given below^ are probably as correct aa can he expected in default of a 

r^ular census. 



Meh. 


WOMEH. 


Cbildbxn. 


Total. 


305^07 


873,164 


226,154 


804,615 



Tia* shows an increase of some 300,000 smee the former official return. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE, &c. 
fi. The population of the District consists of Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians, 
in the following proportions : — 

Hindoos 155,182, Mahomedans 449,223, Christians 210. 
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Hindooi.—Theae are most ntuneroDB in the Kntbenx division of the distxictu It is 
said that Adisur, fiadicg the original Brahmins of the oonntiy engaged in low caste occu- 
pationsj and incapable of performing certain religions ceremonies, banished tliem from 9ick- 
rampore, and invited to his kingdom five learned Brahniins from Kanoje, a city in the North- 
Western Provinces. These persons, whose names were Sandrj'lo, Kasyop, Batsohop, Borodwaj, 
and Saboonoj are said to have come down with their families, amounting to 59 persons in 
number. Villages and lands were assigned for their maintenance, and their descendants were 
subseqnentlj divided into classes distinguished hj the names of their several Districts. 

Ballalsein, whose dynasty succeeded that of Adisur,* according to the popular tradition, 
was the person who made this cUseification, and also remodelled the different inferior 
castes as they are constituted at present. The Brahmins were divided by him into Barhi, 
Barondra, and Eeydick. The first of these classes was further sub-divided ^by him 
into the ranks of Kuling and Sratriyas, and the second or Barondra into thtne of 
Kutin and Kaup. The Barhi Kulina constituted the aristocracy of this part of the 
country, and originally coneieted of 22 families of the Kanoje Brahmins, further separated 
into the two grades of Kulins and Gaun Kulina; while the Sratriyas, comprising 37 
families, were divided into four classes, called Sydha, Sidhu, Susidhu, and Borhi, A Rarhi 
Kulin may, without loss of caste, marry 4 wives, one of which must be the daughter 
of a Sratriya, while the others may be selected from among the daughters of Kulins of his own 
rank. If he marries more than this number, he becomes a " Suirii Bhavga" or broken 
caste Kulin,t and may, without further loss of caste, marry an unlimited number of the 
daughters of other Kulins simiUrly situated, or of their descendant. The offspring of these 
" Sukrit Bhanga" Kulins, irom intermarrying with each other and the superior castes, have 
become very numerous since the days of Ballalsein, and now constitute a third class, 
called Bonsaj. A KuUn marrying the daughter of a Bonsaj Brahmin receives » sum of 
money according to the number of wives that he may have at the time of marriage. If, 
for instance, he gets Re. 1,500 with his first wife, he may receive only 1,400 with the 
second, and so on till the sum decreases to Bs. 30 or 10. He considers that he confers a 
high honor on the Bonsaj by marrying his daughter, and accordingly leaves the wife and 
children to be maintained by his father-in-law. He is, however, bound to provide dowers for 
his female ofipring. The male issue alone are rused to the father's rank, and the daughters 
therefore require some pecuniaiy advantages to render them eligible parties in tha eyes of the 
Sratriya and Bonsaj youth. Few of the KtUiDs^ however, possess the means of endowing 
thdr daughters, and the consequence is, that by far the larger proportion of the female 
offspring of Kulins by Bonsaj wives remain unmarried. Uoet of iht Kulins is this 
district are of the Sukrit Bhanga caste, and a few of them have as many as 60 wives. The 
great expense attending marriages, however, owing to the number of Qhattoks or r^stnirs in 
the district, acts as some check upon polygamy. These Ghattaks keep « register of pedigrees 
{Molugranlk)X of the Kulin families from the time of Ballalsein, and are all entitled to a 

* ^w T«;]aT. BaUalBein, brovarer, wm • dMeBtJsnt (popidar traiillicin nya un) vfAdbOTi IlMNVMther*- 
fcre no cb«ig« of d^nuty. 

t The questionofloaiofeMteippe&ratobe* disputed point Ths Dsput;Co1tecb>r, B&boo BamEnmni Bow, (> Kalm 
•f tfaB Kajst OMte) tella ma thM ■ KhIid Brahmin umj, witlioot Iom of out*, inarr; h man/ iriret u ho likei, 
pKiTided tliit thej balong lo s familf into whicli ho ii ailowad Co marri at all. 

\ Here correcUj Itli'gramth, from tmvi, nwt or origin, and gramti, book. 
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fee OD the occasioii of » Knlin^ marria^. Most of QiAta are Bonsaj Brahmina, and have do 
other occiqwtion bat that of Tegut«ring mairiages. 

The Seydick Brahiiiiiis were originally priests or readers of the Vedas to the fire tribes of 
Kanoje Brahmms, with whom they oome ioto the district. 
'*'^ ' They are pretty nomeroos in Bkkramporej and are chiefly 

pandits and astronomers. 



Barottira Braktiti**. 



The Barondra Brahmins in this district are few 
number. 



The Bhaide caste ranks next to the Brahmins. The members of this caste disclaim all 
j.,^^^ connexion with the Sudrae, from whom it is said to have 

sprung. Raja Ballalsein belonged to it himself, and is sup- 
posed to have raised it to its present poeition when engaged in re-modelling the other grades 
of Hindoo society. The inveatitare of the paita or sacred cord was purchased for this caste 
about 100 years ago, by Baja Kajbullubh of Bajnugger, Deputy Naib and Dewan of the Dacca 
provinces. The Bhaides are a wealthy class, and are mostly Talookdars, Dewans, and 
Physicians. 

The Khayettt or Kayett are generally considered to belong to the Sudrai, though they 

_. _ claim for themselves a higher rank. Thev are divided into 

Kiagett* or Ka)«t». . . 

classes, and, like the Barhis, employ Gbattaks to register 

tb^ marriages. Most of them are employed as atiomies, pleaders, writers, accountants, and 

treasurers by zemindars, or iu the Government Courts of the District. The Bhataturaa of 

lower class engage as house servants in native &milies, and many are employed as ret^eis of 

confectionery, ghee, salt, &c., in the town. 

^^^ The Sudrag comprise the nine pure castes, or Navasakh 

of Ballalsein. Of these the TautU or weavers formed at one 
time the most nnmeroos class in the district This branch 



TaafM. 



of indasti7 has^ however, considerably declined of late years. 

The Saniarii or shell-catters are an indostrioos and hard-working commonity. They all 
~.^ reside in one bazar, which derives its name &om them 

(Sankari bazar), where they have been settled since the 
foundation of the city. They are said to be very penurious, but ondoubtedly wealthy. The 
houses in their bazar are nearly all well-built jiweia edifices, with a very narrow frontage, but 
running back a long diatanee from the street. Moat of them are of a comparatively fair com- 
plexion, and in some fiimiliee there are a few albinos. 

The Kataart are blacksmiths -. the Sionart, workers in gold and silvw. The art c^ alloy- 
^„ i°g metals in this country is said to have been first praotued 

in Bickrampore in the time of Ballalsein. 
The KAansarit or braziers and copper-smittiB of Daooa are very neat workmeDj vj^ exoA 
in making small boxes and hookah-standa. 
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The Kuman or potters cany on their business in the snbnrbs, where they make toys and 

earthen articles, which are shaped by the hand. Utensils and 

TesseJs ffronght by the wheel are made by up-connlry 

people called Kottah-Kumars. Idols are made by natives of Krisbna^r, who generally earn 

three times as much as the other potters.* 

Sttdffop Gowalat are nnmerous in the town. They purchase milk from the oountiy people, 
and also keep cows in the villages. Meera Goaalat form a distinct caste, but there are few 
of them in this part of the country. Those that reside in the town keep the dttwali breed of 
cattle, and sell ghee. A few of them -viait the eastern districts in the capacity of cattle- 
doctors, and their services are in great request amoDg the ryots for sprains, rheumatism, and 
abscesses in their cattle. 

Maiaiar ^* caste of Malaiart comprises gardeners, makers of 

artificial flowers, garlands, &c., and pyrotechnists. 

f-^^ Most of the Tfapil caste come from Tipperah, and prac- 

tise as barbers and surgeons. 

The greater number of the Bamet, the last of the nine pure castes, encroach on the pro- 
viDce of the Tamiolig, being retailers as well as producers 
oipdn or betel-leaf. 

The several impure eattei comprise a great number of 
classes engaged in varions trades and occupations, and con- 
stitute the great body of the Hindoo population of the district, 
The Gunuktu of Assagi are degraded Brahmins, employed in 
flaking and decorating idob. They copy the almanacs prepared by the Bickrampore pundits, 
and are also afitrol(^rs and fortune-tellers. The Agradana 
Brahmins, from accepting the flrst gifts offered at a Shradhj 
are considered still more degraded than the preceding class. The few residing in the district 
subsist by attending funeral ceremonies, where they partake of the boiled rice consecrated to 
the corpse, and are then presented with gifts of grain, oil-seeds, clothes, a small piece of gold 
or silver, &c. 

The caste oi Suhama-ianiii comprises most of ^tpoddart 
(money dealers) in the city, and dealers in English goods, 
cloth, precious stones, &c. 

Members of the Sao or SluAa caste are mostly dealers in grain, sugar, betel-nut, salt, and 
country produce generally. Some of them are wealthy, and 
have large zemindaris in the neighbourhood. They are found 
in moct of the large marts of the district, and are especially numerous at Naraingunge. 



* Dbca pottcn are acoaitointd to am the wheel, md nnrlf ill tha idol* an now made by uatiTei at thti diitriet. 
Tajlor'i informMiou oo tLii bead appwn to bare been tuaittd. 
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The KapaUt weave sock-cloth, and make ropes, twine, and 
bag;8j and are also employed aa bullock-drivers. 

The Patialt make the fine tttaljiati mats a§ed by natives 
for sleeping on. 

The Patnia are ferrymea ; tbey also make baskets, and 
buy and sell fish in the oonntry. 

The Kaibartat are divided into the two classes of Ckdtt 
Kaibartat or ploughmen, and Jalwa Kaibartat or fisfaermen. 

The 2bm&i7fM here sell jiffn or betel-leaf, and also follow 
the business of Tepalis, who deal id oil, grain, salt, &c., in 



DUbU. 

in trade here. 

Btiian. 
making plooghs. 

J>l0MM. 

ployed to kill dogs. 



Gandbanikt or retailen of spices and drugs are princi- 
pally settled in the town. 

Shobia or washermen reside in the city, and were a 
thriving community at the time the Company were engaged 



Sutart or carpenters are nameronSj and are principally 
engaged in felling trees, sawing timber, bnilding boats, and 



Dhomet or burners of the dead are only met with in 
the city. Tbey also keep pigs, make baskete, and are em- 



The Chamars or leather-dressers and BhooemalU or sweepers are closely connected with 
this caste. The former prepare hides, make shoes, harness, 
drums, and catgut strings for Uie bows used in cleaning 
cottoD, and are also employed as musiciaas in marriage proces- 
sions. The Utter are mostly the scavengers of the town. 

The Chandalt (a very low caste of Hindoos) are numerous in the district, especially the 
northern division, and many of the grass-cutters, gardeners, 
Clumdalt. boatmen, palki and doli bearers in the city and district, be- 

long to this caste. 

The Jugit constitute another numerous class. Like all the inferior castes, they have priests 

of their own to celebrate marriages and finj'at ; but, contrary 

"'"' to the practice of all worshippers of Brahma, instead of 

burning, they bury their dead. The grave is made circular, and the corpse interred in a sitting 
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poetore ; along with it are depositfd a small jar of water, iuiia, and a chattai. The Juffit are 
all weavers, and make the coarse conntry cloths. Both men and women work at the loom. 

The Garvarat are a class peculiar to the district. They live by speariug otters, turtles, 
porpoises, and alligators ; the first for the sake of their skins, 
and the last three for the oil, which they extract by boiling, 

and hum or sell for medicinal purposes. They also (I am told) eat the flesh of the porpoise. 

The weapon used is a spear or harpoon oalled teiia or tatta, in tiie nse of which they are said to 

be very expert, 

TUte Sa^at, another impure caste, are nnmerons in this part of the country. A conrader- 
able proportion of tbem profess to be followers of the Fro- 
*^"*' pbet ; but it is difficult to determine whether they are Hin- 

doos or Moaalmana ; apparently they have a convement habit of adapting their religious con- 
victions to the prevalent persuasion of the country they happen to be living in. They live on 
liie water, and move about from place to place in parties of some eight or ten boats. Any boat 
parting company, or anchoring at night at a distance &om the fleet, has to pay a fine before 
it is re-admitted. The Badj/as are excellent divers, and in the cold season fish for fresh-water 
mussels, in the shells of which they occasionally find small pearls. Of these they make orna- 
ments for the nose and ears, and sell the shells, which are applied by the natives to a variety 
of domestic purposes. They eeU necklaces of tiger's claws, beads, and other trinkets, medi- 
cines and spices, and also manufacture the Sannat or bamboo combs used by the weavers to 
separate the threads of their webs. They practise cupping, — using the sharp teeth of the 
Cankilla fish to puncture the skin, and the tip of a cow's horn, with which they draw o£F the 
blood by suction. The £adya« are expert hunters and fowlers, and snare and kill birds for 
the sake of their feathers. They amuse the public with tricks of jugglery, bear and monkey 
dancing; and when all else foils, generally betake themselves to stealing. Like the gipsies 
in other countries, they are partial to poultry, and their boats are generally well supplied with 
live stock. They eat all kinds of animal food, and are addicted to the use of ganjoh and 
spirituous liquors. To this caste belong the Baghmarat or tiger-killers, and the Bkmdoot, 
who search for grun in the burrows of rats. 

The forests of the northern division of the district are inhabited hy two aboriginal 

, „ „ . , „ tribes, the Koonch and Kajbansi, who are supposed to be the 

KooTteh aad Rajhant* Mi**. . . . « , 

last remnant m this part ot the country of the population of 

the ancient kingdom of Eamroop, which extended down to the Burigunga. They possess the 

prominent cheek-bones^ flat features, and narrow and oblique eyelids of the Mongolian variety 

of the human species, and are a much stouter and hardier race than the Hindoos or Hnsalmans 

of the neighbouring country. They are probably sprung from the same origin as the Koonch 

and Rajbansi tribes in Rungpore and Assam, and are a poor ignorant race, knowing nothing 

of their own history, and having no traditions regarding their ancestors. They live in the 

foreste of Bhowal, Cossimpore, and Attyah, and throughout the whole tract of jungle as far aa 

Moodapore ; and in spite of the unhealthy natare of this region, they are, as a rule, rohuet and 

strong. Tbey clear jungle and cultivate rice, oil-seeds, and cotton. They also bum charcoal 

and collect deer's horns, which they sell or barter for spirits at the neighbouring markets. 
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The KooDch dislike paying Tent, and sooner tlian do bo, ihey freqneatly leave their huts on a 
sudden and migrate elsewhere. The zemindars, however, do not usoally exact rent from these 
tribes, who in lieu thereof render their personal services to the proprietors of the soil. The 
villa^ of the Koonoh are small and scattered ; they eat animal food and drink spirits : &om 
this mode of living they are said to derive great physical courage. They have the character 
of being faithful and honest, and show some regard fur truth. They are rejected by the Hin- 
doos from their sect; but the Rajbaneis, who abstain from animal food and generally follow 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos, are not considered as being excluded &om it. 

Id addition to the above classes, there are a few colonies of emigrants from other parts of 
India. The street coolies are natives of the North-Westa-n 
Districte of Bengal, and have been settled here for more than 
a century and a half. There are also a few families of MoQipoories settled at the village of 
Lalkootee, North of the old Fortaguese settlement of Tezgong, on the Mymensing road. Theee 
men have been located here by Government, and among them are the ex-Baja of Monipore, 
Debendra Sing, and several members of the royal family. * They ate under Police turveiilanee, 
and are not suffered to leave the vicinity of Pacca without permission. They are in a manner 
State prisoners ; the object of Government in detaining them here being to prevent distur- 
bances from arising between the rival claimants to the throne, and also to have some hcdd 
over the turbulent border tribes of Munipore, who are continually making incursions into 
British territory. 

Under the same conditions^ the B^a of Jynteah, another hill-chief, is also living in the city. 

The Banwa coolies that sre emplt^ed in the Indigo factories of the district are mostly 
from Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and the hilly tracts about Bhang^lpore ; and natives of the N, W. 
Provinces or " up-countrymen" are hercj as in other districts, extensively employed as policemen, 
burkundazes, peons, &c., in the service of Government, and also of the native zemindars and 
other private individuals, 

Malontedans, — It is calculated that the population of the entire district consists of Hindoos 
and Mabomedans in nearly equal proportions, but in the city the latter predominate. The 
Jfusalmans appear to have settled in this and the other eastern districts in great numbers from 
the time they conquered the country, and to have constituted at an early period the principal 
body of the inhabitants about the mouth of the M^^a. Tbey are almost all Shaikhs, the 
Syads, Mogbnis, and Fathans being few in number. The latter were, however, at one time 
numerous in the district, and a few of their descendants are still to be met with at the viUage 
Pathan-tali near Dhamroy. The lower classes of Mahomedans are divided into communities 
according to the occupation they follow, and many of these are quite as exclusive as the 
Hindoo castes, in regard to marrying and eating with each 
other. They comprise — (1) KKatai or hutohers, who are again 
sub-divided into ranks according to the animals they slaughter. (2j Kvlu or manufacturers of 



At Udoba, TooUbag, cmd Fubatta, too, there aretHMllHUlamenti d[ tlieie p»opU. The^ are peaceful agriculturJtte. 
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^t/and mustard oi]. (3) /o^^ or wearers of coarse country cloths. (4) Malit or gardeners and 
artificial flower-makers (corresponding to the Hindoo caste of Malakart). (5) Challenkct 
or catchers of mullet, (6) Bildars or Gorltandt, grave-diggers and carriers of the dead. 
Duriat or dog-keeperSj sweepers, match-makers, appliers of leecbea, &g. (8) MirUh Karia or 
fowlers. (9) Dais or midwivea and wet-nurses. (10) HaJJamt or haihera, (11) DhobU or 
washermen. (12) Maifaratk or dealers in fish. (13) Doolie and Palkee bearers. (14) 8am- 
jpvria or snake-catchers and jugglers. (15) Bazigkar or rope-dancers and conjurers. 

There are three Pirt or holy men of great sanctity in the vicinity of the town, one at 
A^mpoora near the GoTemment elephant dep6t {Pilkhanah), another at the Tillage of Mugh 
Bazar, about three miles to the North of the town beyond the Race-course, and a third at 
Ekrampore in the suburbs to the eastward, near the Dbnlay creek. Fakirs are numerous ia 
the city, and subsist principally on the bounty of the wealthy Musalman inhabitants, as Mirza 
Golam Peer, Ehajeh Abdool Gunny, and others. These idle vagabonds are in great force, more 
especially during the festivals of Mohurmm and Ramjan. The Moharrom is celebrated with 
great pomp at the Husseni Dal^n, an extensive building capable of containing a great con- 
course of people, and supported from funds originally granted by the Nawabs of Dacca, now 
disbnrsed through the Collector. During the Aahvra, or ten days' fast, its interior is decorated 
irith artificial flowers, transparencies, and ostrich e^s ; the walls above the offices of Hussen 
and Hoesen are draped with black cloth; a fountain plays in the centre, and the whole is 
lighted up at night with a profusion of colored lamps and candles. The funeral dirges and 
eulogiums are recited by a trained.band of singers, who keep np the nocturnal TigUs through- 
out the fast. On the 7tb day, the Panjah, or representation of an open hand, mounted on a 
pole adorned with tinsel and flowers, is paraded through the streets with music, and' on the 
10th or last day of the fast the Tajia, or effigies of the two martyrs, are conveyed with great 
pomp to a tank in the vicinity of the town, where they are stripped of their ornaments and 
thrown into the water.* 

"Within the last forty years a new Mahomedan sect has sprung up in this part of the coun- 
try, and spread with extraordinary rapidity in this district, Furreedpore, Backergunge, and 
Mymensing. Its founder was a native of Furreedpore, named Shariyatullah, who at the age 
of 18 made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He re-visited it, and took up his abode with the Wahabis, 
returning to his native country after an interval of 20 years, about the year 1S2S. On his 
return he promulgated his doctrines, and made many converts : he was succeeded by his son 
Dudu Meeah. The new sect goes by the name of Perazit, and numbers among its followers 
. a considerable proportion of the Mahomedan population of the 

town and district. These Ferazis have the character of being 
stricter in their morals than other Musalmaas, but are intolerant and bigoted, and their open 
contempt for the religions opinions of others has been the cause of frequent aflrays and 
disturbances, which have brought them under the notice of the authorities. 

Ciruiiatu. — Christians have been settled in this part of the country for above three 
centuries and a half. Yertomannus speaks of Christian merchants in the " City of Bengala" 
in 1503, and it is probable that these belonged to the Syrian Churoh. The Portuguese did not 

* Thii detoription of the celebntiou of the HahumiTD i> taken from Tsjlar'i " Topo^nph; of Daeea," irritl«n 
nhile ths lut Ifknab wh living. At the preunt daj I am Cold that the feitiTal U lolainiiuad with much led pomp 
and Mremon;. 
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visit Bengal till 1517, when John de Silveyra arrived with foiir sail from the Maldives, with 
the intention of eetablishing a factory at BengaU. Shortly after this they were allowed to 
settle at Chittagong and Serripore on the Megna, and appear to have subsisted chiefly by 
piracy in the estuaries of this river. They were subsequently employed as gunners, com- 
manders of war-boats, artisans in the Artillery and Nowara departments, and military officers 
by the Governors of the province. The Church of Tezgong, near Dacca, is said to have been 
founded by St. Augustine Missionaries before 1599, but Dr. Taylor is inclined to attribute its 
origin to the Christian merchants mentioned by Yertomannus, and thinks that it was only 
repaired or rebuilt by the Roman Catholic Missionaries. 

The English appear to have settled here about the year 1660. There are several families 
of Armenians and Greeks in the city. The former appear to have settled here about the 
time the Company acquired the Dewani. They are mostly engaged in commercial pursuits, 
and some of them hold zemindaries. Their churcli was erected in 17S1. The Greeks 
established themselves at a later period; their church was built in 1S2I, A few of them are 
still engaged in trade in the city and its vicinity. 

The physiqne and general appearance of the natives of this district differ in no material 
respect from those of the rest of the inhabitants of Eastern 
uoe of itl'^rH!"^ *"""^ '''''"'" Bengal. They are, as a rule, of the middle height, and of a 
slender and weak form of body. They are indolent, lazy, 
cowardly, and incapable of enduring fatigue. They are very litigious, and truth and 
honesty are, as in most parts of Lower Bengal, rare virtues. At the same time they are sharp 
and clever, aud possess great manual dexterity and fineness of touch, combined with un- 
wearied perseverance in the pursuit of occupations of a sedentary nature. Accordingly they 
are good spinners, weavers, writers, embroiderers, workers in gold, silver, shells, &c., hut are 
almost worthless as potters, policemen, guards, or soldiers. As a political community, they &re 
quiet, peaceable, and inoffensive, and have always been distinguished for their obedience to 
their rulers. 

Religious quarrels between Hindoos and Mahomedans are of rare occurrence, both classes 
livin<r together in perfect peace and harmony. The Brahmins in this part of the country 
frequently engage in the secular pursuits of writers, vakeels, &c,, unfettered by the trammels 
of caste that formerly confined them to the offices of the priesthood. Their ancient prestige 
as members of a saceidotal body has greatly declined, and in the present days of popular 
education and the " tnard of intellect" is likely to suffer still more. The Hindoos in their 
social intercourse are divided into clubs or duls, of which 
""'"'' there are often several in the same caste ; and it not un- 

frequently happens that members of one family belong to different dilU. Each of these clubs 
has a president, who is styled " Ddlpaii" among the. Brahmins, " Paramatiick" among the 
weavers, goldsmiths, harbers, ^-a., " Muk'ta" among the Tepfilis. Entertainments are given 
and visits interchanged between the members of different duls, a.-aA.iD their collective capacity, 
they take notice of offences against caste, and exercise a moral censorship over the conduct of 
individual associates. Some of the Musulman classes, as the Maifarotk or fish-salesmen and 
others, have societies of ft somewhat similar description. 
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Among the Hindooa the members of a family generally live togethor until the father's death, 
when the youngest son takes charge of his mother ; females are married at a very early age, and 
the father of the bride receives money fi-om the bridegroom on these occasions in all castes except 
the Kolin Brahmins, the Beydiks, and some of the weavers. The sum given varies from 20 
to 500 mpees. The highest amount paid by the Patifils is 100 rupees, and is regulated by 
the bride's proficiency in mat-making, which is exhibited to the brid^room prior to betrothal. 
Marriage expenses vary greatly, bat among the more wealthy Hindoos and Musalm&uB in 
the city may be estimated at the following rates, viz., from 1,000 to 2,000 rapees for the 
higher classes, from 40O to 800 for the middle, and 100 to SOO rupees for the third class. 
Persons exceeding these limits &iil to commaod respect among the better class of natives, and 
are even liable to be censured by the dilU to which they belong. The greater portion of the 
money is thrown away on processions through the streets at night, composed of the friends 
of the happy couple, attended by masicians, bearers of torches, artificial flowers, colored lights. 
Sec., and a ragged train of bearets of flags and batons, beaters of drums, &c., mounted on 
miserable country ponies or tattoos. 

The lowest rate at which the marriage ceremony can be performed among the poorest 
Hindoos or Musalmjins is estimated at 10 rupees, viz. — > 



MMdcii. • 


Rs. As. 




Es. As. 


Brahmin 


... 1 





MMalTndK. 






... i 





Om 


... 8 


Shell bracelets 


... 1 





Cloths for bride and bridegroom 


... 3 


Comb and Sindoor 


... 


4 


Comb, &c. 


... 4 


Ornaments 


... 1 





Chooree or lac bracelets 


... 8 


Musicians 


... 


4 


Bridal crown 


... 8 


Bridal crown 


... 1 





Barber... 


... 4 




... 


4 


Feast ... 


... 2 


Barber 


... 
... 2 


4 



Total Bs. 


... 3 


T-east 


... 10 


^J 1 fippl 1 an A1111 n 


... 1 









J*llBl,CUtUtCVUS ... ... 




Total R.. 


... 10 








Funerals are more economically conducted. The following are the lowest rates among the 
poorer classes of Hindoos and Musalm^s : — 



Funeral clothes 

To a Dhome for preparing funeral pile 

Firewood... 

Sandal, ghee, and bamboos 



• Tha following figures are t&ken from Dr. Tajlor*! " Topognph; and Statutdn of Daces," wriKm sboDt 183S. 
ii probable thrt tbe eipentea would now be greater, ooit of liTiiig haring materially inorMwd linoe bi* tiqi^ 
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lU. 


lla. 


Muialm/in. 


B..A.. 








12 


1 







1 « 


... 1 





MoUuli 


4 


2 





Feurti Fateeah. 




1 





MoUali 


1 


1 





Food 


4 







4 
4 
8 


Copper dieb, &c. 


1 


Cowriefl distribntodto the poor 


4 


Eipeme of the 1.1, 2od, and Srf Pate 


ealH,2 8 









Total Be. 9 








Total Ra. 


7 









Brahmin 

Qoth 

Bice and dhal 

Brahinin's feaet 

Brass articles 

Barber 

'WosLermaii 

MiBCellaueous 



If a Hindoo family be too poor to celebrate a tiradA, they content tbetnBelves with 
distriboting a few presents to the Agradana Brahmins, Dhomes are seldom employed in 
the coontty, and both there and in the city those who cannot afford the expense of a 
funeral pile throw the body into the riveT. Among several of the Miisalmio classes the 
grave is dug, and the corpse conveyed thither, by the members of the society to which the 
deceased belonged. Fateeahs are seldom performed by very poor people, and never for those 
who have died without family or friends. The Ferazis dispense with the usual marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, and the expense incurred by tJbem on these occasions is therefore small, 
consisting chiefly of charitable donations of money. 

There are no Hindoo midwives here. All who follow this profession are Musalm^na, 
and reside in the city under the superintendence of Mahalladamit, who practise in the 
different Mahallat or quarters without interfering with each other. These Makaltadamit 
settle all disputes among the midwives, and are entitled to a portion of the fees they ears. 
There are few villages provided with midwives, whose office is nenally performed by an 
experienced neighbour, in consideration of a small present. Four annas is the lowest rate 
at which the services of a midwife can be procured in the town ; other expenses for p&», 
bstel-nut, and tobacco, and fuel for 40 days, among the Musalm£ns, amount te about 1£ 
annas more, making a total expense of one rupee, Hindoo women always suckle their own 
children, but Musalmins frequently employ nurses. The latter are very fond of adminis- 
tering opium to in&nts, under the impression that it defends the child from cold ; but more 
often in order to quiet it when troublesome. Deaths from an over-dose are said to be not 
(infrequent. 

The language of this part of the country is the Oonr or pure Bengalee, but this has 
given way to the Calcutta dialect among the wealthy classes 
of Hindoos, who in speaking, writing, giving entertaiBments, 
and generally in their mode of living, imitate their countrymen in the metropcJis. The 
seclusion of women is more strictly attended to among the Musalmins than the Hindoos; 
and of the former, only those belonging to the lower classes are ever seen abroad. Some 
of these work quite as hard as the men, in husking grain, carrying earth, and building 
materials; while those of the Badia and Jelva castes are employed in rowing boats, 
filing, &c. 
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Mus&lm&n females travel in doolUi covered with clotli and carried by two bearers. 
PalkU are not generally need, and the native carriages and " Ekkhaa" of the weetera 
provinces are quite unknown, Tioca gkarit, similar to those in Calcutta, ply for hire in 
the tovm, and bullock hackeries are nsed for the conveyance of heavy goods and material. 
Some few of the wealthier natives keep horses, but riding is not a favorite exercise vrith 
the majority. Moat of the zemindars keep elephants, bat the general mode of travelling 
is by water. 

The dress of the lower class of natives, both Hindoo and Musu1m£n, consists , of 
^^ the dhoti or waist cloth, and chaddar or sheet thrown 

over the body. The Hindoo wears his dhoti with the 
end passed between his legs and tucked into bis waistband behind. The end so tucked 
in is called in Bengalee kacha. Musalm^ns eschew the kaeha on religious grounds, and 
wear their d/iotit rather in the manner of a paijdma. Among the Hindoos, the Baiihnab$ 
wear their dhoti after the Musalm&n fashion. 

The higher clssses of Hindoos, when !n private, generally wear the national dAoH and 
chaddar only. The Musalm^ns, on the other hand, usually affect the ehapian or coat, and 
paijdma, with a cloth or muslin topi or cap. 

On leaving home, both Hindoos and Musalm&ns wear long coats of muslin or cloth, 
according to the weather, ehaddars, and pugreet. When on visits of ceremony or attending 
the courts, a pa^'dma or pair of trousers is usually added. Stockings are worn only by 
those who affect the newest fashion ; leather shoes or bazar slippers complete the costume. 
A Dacca dioti and chaddar are sometimes very valuable when made of fine muslin, The 
price ranges from Rs. 2 to Rs. SO.* Wooden sandals, fastened by a wooden button 
passing between the first and second toes, are used by the lower classes and in the country. 
The iuria or short coat is sometimes worn. The names of these garments vary according 
to the peculiar cut, but to the European eye the difference is not very marked. 

The ordinary dress of the women, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, and of all classes, is a 
tdri or cloth thrown over the body and covering the head. The Hindoo women, before and 
during marriage, wear a tdri with a red border, but widows are prohibited from wearing 
colors. Among the Mahomedans tbere is no restriction, and the women are allowed to wear 
variegated or plain «dria at pleasure. 

The prostitutes, who are a numerous class in the city and district, have of course no 
scruples on the score of dress, the costliness and adornments of which are only limited by 
the means of the wearer. 

B«8pectable females, especially in the town, sometimes wear kurlai or jackets, to which 
the Mahomedans add a paijdma. It is perhaps unnecessary to allude to the under-garments 
worn by these ladies, the rather that it would be difficult to find names for them in the 
English language. 

* ThsM Kre cit; prices. The correspondinji f^TmenU worn by the peagantry are of courae mneh cheaper. A oommon 
dlicli ccxtB kbout 12 annas, and a man ijuDcniUf has four in UM nt a time. From bU to tea dhatiu are repaired 
during Uie year. A camman chaddar costi about 10 umai, and two lait for a year. 
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Shell bracelets an worn by Hindoo women, and these with the streak of miWiw or 
red paint on the forehead betoken the married woman whose husband is alive. A 
widow is forbidden to wear any ornaments. Musslmfia women wear bracelets of Uo, 
glass, or silver. Other ornaments are the kkaroo or anklet, strings of beads round the nect, 
ear and nose-rings, necklaces, waist-chains, rings, bracelets, &o. Theee ornaments of conrse 
vary in valne, according to the wealth and position of the wearer. Some natives indnlge 
in English jewellery, as watches and chains, rings, &c. This is a modern innovation. Barrel- 
shaped ornaments of copper, brass, or the precious metals are commonly worn, and are need 
to Contain amulets or charms. 

Pdn and tobacco are muuh used both by men and women. Tobacco is smoked in the 
town^ but iu the country the women chew it with their pdn. 

The principal amusements are kite-flying, bird-fights, navtcket, neelat or theatrical 
representations, cards and other games of chance. In Former 
times boating was a favorite pastime, and probably originated 
with the Nanabs, who took great pleasure in this exercise, and had magnificent State barges. 
In imitation of these, the merchants, weavers, and others kept pleasure-boats fancifully de- 
corated, with their crews dressed in various costumes ; and moonlight regattas formed at 
this time one of the chief amusements of the people. The practice seems now to have died 
out, and regattas are almost unknown except on spe<nal occasions, when they are got up among 
the natives for the entertainment of visitors by the European residents at the station. 

Kite-flying is a very general pastime during t^e cold weather and spring months, The 
kites are mode of colored paper stretched over a light framework of bamboo, and, as a rule 
have no tail or tassels like the kites at home. The string ia wound on a revolving spindle, 
and is let out, or shortened at pleasure by a rotary motion of the hands. Kite-flying at times 
becomes a perfect nuisance, and has to be prohibited in the public streets and thoroughfares 
for carriages. Young men as well as boys engage in it, and evince a skill and dexterity in 
the management of their kites, which would challenge admiration, were it displayed in 
the pursuit of any less contemptible and childish amusement. 

Another game resembling marbles is common amongst the boys, who use pellets of harden- 
ed clay ; they also have a game something like " French and English," in which a line is 
drawn, and both parties join hands ; the object being of course to drag the opposite party 
across the line. 

Deer are sometimes caught with nets, and the natives generally, especially the Musalm£ns, 
are fond of shooting, if such a term can be applied to their usual habit of prowling atout in 
the jungle, and murdering any unlucky beast or bird that gives them a fair chance of a pot- 
shot. Angling is a common pursuit, but is practised in a clumsy and unskilful manner. 
The Hindoos are fond of fights between rams, bulbuU or nightingales, daiialt, and munias ; 
and laige sums of money are frequently betted on the event. Other in-door amusements 
consist of games of chance vrith dice, itaunV, cards, e^s, and cocoanut»; while the weavers 
and other Busnabs indulge in nautcAei and neeltu or theatrical representations of the exploits 
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of Kiislina. Among the Hiadooa the iiela (a kind of violin) is the common musical inBtra- 
ment, but tbe European pattern is now much used, and is procurable in all the bazars. It 
need perhaps scaicely be mentioned th&t these instraments are not equal to oremonas. The 
Hfi (a kind of guitar with three slangs) is the fevorite instrument among the MasalmJna. 
Their passive amusements are nauicAei, fireworks, cock-fighting, dice, and cards. The above 
sports and pastimes, requiring, aa a rule, no courage or endurance, and little or no phjraical exertioD, 
ate eminently characteristic of the indolent and spiritless nature of the natives of this district, 
who are, as a body, fair average specimens of that most degraded section of humanity, the 
Bengali Asiatic. It must be admitted, however, that some attempt has been made, in the city 
at least, to introduce a more manly style of amusement among the rising generaHon j and 
some of the boys at the Government College may now be seen, during the cold weather, aping 
the performances of the European residents at cricket. They do not, however, appear to appreciate 
or enter into the spirit of the game ; and their play is generally of the mildest description. 

Boiled rice fomu the principal article of diet of tiie people, and is often the only food 
taken; d&l, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, spices, and other 
condiments are added to give it a relish. Twelve ohit- 
tacks of rice is the ordinary daily allowance for a healthy man, seven being taken in 
the forenoon, and five in the evening. Boatmen and others often consume fourteen chittacks. 
Chyira is made by soaking paddy in cold water till the grain swells, then drying it over a 
fire in an earthen vessel, and finally pounding it in the dhenki or ukli (kind of large wooden 
mortar) till the hnsk is separated. The bran is then winnowed away, and it is ready for 
me. This preparation is much used by Hindoos when travelling by water in company with 
Muaalm&nfl or persons of difierent castes. It is generally moistened with water, juffri or tama- 
rind-juice being added. The higher classes soak it in milk and eat it with sugar, curdled milk, 
or plantains. Prepared rice in other forms is abo often used on a boat journey. 

Wheat, except in sweetmeats, is not generally used by Bengalis. The Mahomedans in the 
town consume fermented bread prepared by professional bakers; various kinds of cakes and bis- 
cuits are also sold. Natives of Hindostan living here generally accustom themselves to the use 
of rice as their principal article of food; those, however, who can afford it, consume cAapdiu or 
unfeimented cakes. 

Mahomedans eat all kinds of meat except pork, if the animal have been made Aaldl (lawful 
food) by being killed according to the prescribed legal forme. . Hindoos use animal food very 
sparingly, but are allowed to eat pigeons, ducks, and their eggs ; and goat's flesh also, if killed 
as an offering to some deity. Some of the lower and poorer classes eat turtle also. 

About two chittacks of ddl form an ingredient in almost every meal. Mxnp, h^t, maiur, 
and kalui are the pulses most commonly used ; kihdri is also used, but is not considered whole- 
some. ArAar and b4l are the most palatable, but are difficult of digestion. Poor people, who can- 
not afford ddl and fish on the same day, generally take them alternately. 

Milk simply boiled or curdled {daki) is much nsed. Butter is not in demand. Clarified 
butter or ghee is always employed in cooking vegetables and ddl, which are eaten with the rice. 
Sweetmeats are fried in ghee. Bice and milk, with sugar and spices, is considered a great 
delicacy, and taken aa the last dish : it ie rarely eaten. 
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In the city, English Tegetahles are bought in the bazar, and are mnch prized among 
the richer classes. Chempoongee potatoes conunaiid a ready 
sale, and a superior sort grown near Kolatia Hfit on the 
north-west of Dacca are procorable at certain seasons. Native vegetables are generally cooked 
with ghee, mustard oil, car a mixtore of it and til oil, salt, capsicums, acid fruits, nim leaves, 
&c. A variety of gourds, tuberous roots, and other vegetables are consumed by the natives 
under the general denomination of taridri. There are no Englisb equivalents for most of 
the native names, and it seems useless to enumerate them. Every native adds about 1^ 
kutchas (6 drachms) of salt to bis meal. The poorer classes add a seasoning composed of 
baldi (turmeric), tezpattar (laurel-leaf), and lal mirich (red cbillicB). Garlic, common 
coriander, and onions (py4j) occasionally enter into the composition. 

Endless varieties of fish are sold in the bazars. They are che^>est during the cold 
season, scarce and expensive during tbe rains. They are generally fried in oil with salt, 

turmeric, and spices, and eaten with the rice and r^etables. 

Tbe poorer classes live on the ^H^i, small cAinffari (prawn), 
noulaA, and a mess consisting of small by caWeAjiaiieA mstkali. 

The mangoe is greatly prized, and when in season no meal is considered complete without 
it. Katdl or jack-fimit ranks next. It is eaten raw, or the juice mixed with milk and 
drunk in tbe bot weather, Tbe seeds of the jdk are also 
eaten, and when properiy roasted are not unlike sweet 
cbesnuts. The cocoannt (naridl) is a favourite fruit, and is much used ia the preparation 
of sweetmeats. Tbe date {iiaj«r) does not Sourish in tbe district, its fruit being small 
and tasteless. From its juice, however, molasses is made. Bet is chiefly taken in tbe form 
of sherbet, and is said to make a very wholesome beverage. PlaDtiiins form an universal 
and favorite article of diet. The sour plums of the biair are much sought after by the 
poorer classes. Oranges and sweet limes are imported from Sylbei in the cold weather, and 
are in great demand. In July, pineapples sell as cheap as two for one pice, Fapia, guaras, 
cucumbers, water-melons, &c., find a ready sale. From April till July, the seeds of a water, 
plant called makana, (Euryale ferox) peculiar to Eastern Bengal, are sold extensively in 
tbe bazars. The kernels of the seeds consist of starchy matter. They are eaten alone, or 
with milk and sugar. The inhabitants of Dacca are singularly partial to this tasteless fruit, 
of which, when cheap, four or five seeds cost one pice. Tbe tinghara nut, though less commoa 
than in Hindostan, sells here at % pice tbe seer, Laige quantities are sold towards tbe 
beginning of the cold season. 

Tbe Hindoos use cooking utensils of brass; tbe Musatm&ns of copper. Those who 
„ „ , cannot afford these expensive metals, content themselves with 

earthen vessels. Stone dishes are also common among the 
lower classes of Hindoos, and wooden platters among the poorer MusalmCiQe. 

Dr. Taylor, writing about 1838, says that two and a half pice is the lowest sum necessary 

for the daily subsistence of a labouring man, but that when two or more live together, as in 

-^ .... a family, the cost is less, though not much under two pice. 

The expense of living has coneiderably increased of late years. 
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and eight or ten pice is probably nov the cheapest daily rate at which a kboaring man can 
support life. 

Many of the Hindoo weavers in the city live at the akkarat, or convents of the Boir^gis, 
(a division of the Baisnab sect] paying these men a certain daily or monthly snm for their 
board. The usual rat«, in Dr. Taylor's time, was one anna per day, for which they had two 
meals, of dhal and rice alternately. These aMarat answer the purpose of inns, and are 
frequently resorted to by the worshippers of Krishna, when they come into the city for only 
a few days. There are no serais in the district, and the few persons that travel by land 
find board and lodging at these aiiarat, or at the shops of the mudtt, or grain-dealers, 

RELIGION. 
6. Among the Hindoos, the leading sects are the worshippers of Kali, and the Baisnabs, 
or adorers of Krishna. The Boir^gis are a branch of the Bais- 
nab sect, and reside in aiiarat, or convents, of which there 

• Taylor. HninberliM probably are 5S* in the citv. There are numerous Gosaaius in Dacca, 
aince incrdued. * 

who exercise control over these aiiarat, and are entitled to 

a fee from every Boir^ on initiation into the mysteries of the sect. They have also the power 

of imposing fines, and are entitled to any property loft by a Boir^ at his death. 

The modem Hindoo sect of Brahmos, which has of late made such a sensation in the 
religious world, has made many converts in Dacca ; and it is, 
I am told, in contemplation to erect a hall in the city for the 
use of members of the new communion. 

The Mabomedans are here, as elsewhere, divided into the rival sects of Shias and Snnis. 
. The only other religious community worthy of note is that 
of the Ferazisj already mentioned. 

The Christians in Dacca are divided into Protestants and Koman Catholics, and 
members of the Greek and Armenian Churches. 



SOIL. 
7. Two kinds of soil are found in the district. In tJie northern division ferruginous kun- 
kur exists, covered by a thin layer of vegetable mould and alluvial soil ; the latter contains a 
large proportion of silioious sand and mica. In the southern division, sand and clay mixed 
are the chief component parts of the soil. In MaoikguDge a rich black loam is found. 
Along the l^khya and other branches of the Brahmaputra, the soil contains a lai^ quantity 
of silica. The lands are, therefore, much drier than those watered by the Ganges and its 
toibutaries. More than half the district consists of alluvial formation, and presents the 
appearance of a fertile phtin intersected by numerous rivers and kh&ls. 

In the northern division, along the course of the Lakhya, beds of red ferruginous 
limestone are met with. This peculiar tract is an ofiehoot from the Oarrow Hills ; 
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it runs in a BOatb-westerl; direction throngh the Uymenging-Ii district, and forms the peculiar 
hard uneyen country, covered by the Bhowel jangles. It ie fonnd in the Bubnrbs to the north- 
west of Dacca, and crops np in different parts of the town itself, aa at the old cantonments, 
and again at Bangla £azar and Faridabad, near the month of the Dbolay EhfiU. It re- 
appears at Naraingunge, which is bnilt on it, and a bed of it is met witii at the ancient city 
of Sonergaon. 

In the time of the Mahomedafis, iron was extracted from thia ore, and near the village 
of Joydebpore, on the estate of Baboo Kalinarayan Chaudhari, heaps of a black nodnlar sab- 
stance are found, evidently the refuse of the ore, after the iron had been extracted by smelting. 
This black " tla^' is now used for metalling roads, for which it is admirably adapted. The only 
objections to it are its excessive hardness, and the fine dust that is formed oif the surface by 
much traffic. 

No trace of thia red formation ia to be fonnd in the sonthem division of the dbtrict. 
Through it the Lakhya or Brahmaputra has worn a deep and permanent channel. The banks 
are elevated, aiul the anrrounding country is dry and onprodnctive, aa compared with the 
lands of alluvial formation. Here and there, towards the Bans! and Balu rivers, beds of kunfcur 
are found at varying depths. 

CLIMATE. 
S. The prevailing winds from April to October are from the east and soath-eaet. In 
the latter month the strength of the monsoon becomes exhausted, and the wind is variable, but 
still blows more frequently from the above quarters. Towards the end of the month there 
is usually a gale from the south or east. The pleasantest, as well as the worst weather ex- 
perienced during the monsoon, b from the east. In April, May, June, and July, a gentle breeze 
generally blows during the day and at night j from sweeping over the large rivers, it becomea 
charged with moistare, and thus mitigates the heat, rendering the atmosphere comparatively 
cool and pleasant. During these months, a breeze from the east usually brings light 
showers, but a gale almost invariably sets in from the same quarter, veering round to the 
north-east, and being apparently thrown back by the border-ranges of mountains. The south 
and Bontb-west winds generally bring heavy rain, but seldom blow violently. From November 
to March the wind is from the west, north, and north-west. It sets in from the 
former quarter, and, as the cold weather advances, works round to the north, from which point 
it blows steadily for a few days, and then becomes variable, blowing some days from the north- 
west, and at other times from the south-east. 

The most unpleasant time oF the year ia during September and part of October, when 
there is often a cessation of the rain-fall for several days, and the air becomes damp, hot, and 
close. The word " mu^y*' expresses better than any other the state of the atowsphere at 
this season, and the feeling occasioned thereby is oflen like that of being shut up in a hot- 
house. Sickness prevails, and generally increases with the raage of temperature. During the 
cold season the nights are generally damp and foggy, with heavy dewj at times, however, the 
sky is clear and dry, and ice is formed on water exposed in shallow earthen-vessels. 
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North-westen, aocompanied by rain, generally make their appearance about tlie end of 
Febntaiy, and are always succeeded by two or three days of south-easterly winds. The tem- 
perature of the district is some degrees lower thou that of the western part of Bengal, being 
moderated by the evaporation from the laige rivers and morasses with which the coontry 
abounds. 



Average monthly temperature of previous years : — 
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Average mean monthly temperature during 1866 :- 
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According to Docter Taylor, the average mean qnantity "is about TO-S incbes." 
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PRODUCTIONS, &c. 
9. The principal articles of cultivation in the district are rice, milletj oil seeds, l^umea 
or pulaes, cotton, safflower, indigo, san,* pfit,* sngar-cane, capeicnms, gioger, turmeric, and 
tobacco ; and in gardens or fields in the vicinity of hute, p£n or betel-leaf, gonrds, cucum- 
bers, balsam, apples, pepper, several spices of amm, pioe-apples, plantains, limes, mangoes, 
betel, and cocoa-nuts. 

The annual inundation, to which the soil owes its fertility, regulates the sites for cul- 
tivation, and to some extent the times for sowing and reaping. The different levels, into 
which the cnltnrable lands of the district ore divided, are of coarse known by an endless 
variety of native names, but may be reduced to the following : — 1—SAiii or artificially raised 
land ; the sites of houses and gardenn, on which fruit trees and vegetables are cultivated. 
Z — High lands above inundation, or only partially inundated, where cotton, sugar-cane, &c., 
are raised. S — Lands entirely inundated, which produce rice, legumes, indigo, &c. 

The crops of rice that are principally raised in the district are those known by the names 

oiAmdn, Aoa, and Bora Mdn. The lowest levels are selected for the smfin or cold-weather crop, 

T(hich is sown iu Bysakh and JoiBhta, fabout April and Mavl 
Fnneipal Bonetui of net. , , . ,t , ,^ , 

and reaped m I>JovejnDer, December, and January. Theground 

is ploughed and harrowed, and the seed is then sown hroadcast. Very little labour is required 

for this crop, the cost of production of which is accordingly less than that of any other. 

The average quantity of seed required for one Hgha is, I am told, about 10 seers; the 
average produce is estimated at 15 or 16 mnunds. The Amdn rice is, of all other kinds 
the most rapid in its growth, frequently shooting up to the extent of 18 inches in 24. hour' 
as theinnndation rises, and in some seasons attaining a length of 6 or 8 feet. A high and 
sudden rise of the rivers proves often fatal to this crop by <frctfniff^ it; floating masses, or 
fields of **eeds and vegetation, detached from the bheels, are also dangerous, being apt to bury 
it under water. It is tiie crop most extensively cultivated in the district, and comprises, 
says Dr. Taylor, 50 different kinds of grain. 



• The F^ is the jal« of the Boglisb market. Sao U another kind of hamp, but the ataple ia much ahorter than 
that of pik 
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The Ao» rice is mostly raised npcm the big^ level latads. It iu tovm in fiebmaiy, and 
reaped in Jul; and August. Another kind of Aot, called 
Siati^a, ia reaped in Maj. It is sown about the same time 
as the common Job, 



The Sora Dhdn is grown on the ehor-lands of the durtriot, and is wwn in the beg^nfuog 
o( Jil&gb. Previous to Bowingf, the seed is subjected to a forcing process, bein^ enclosed in 
a bag or basket, and steeped in water for a day ; tha water 
is then strained off, and Qie grain left to dry inside the house 
for another day. A little water is then sprinkled over It at intervals j and as soon as it swells 
abd begins to genniiute, it is ready for sowing. It is now scattered on a small piece of 
ground near the water's edge that has been worked by trampling into the consistency of soft 
mod. The young rice-shoots are transplanted, ae soon as they are saffioiently advanced, to 
fields prepared for them on the chur. This operation is performed in the same month 
(H([gh) as the sowing, and the crop ripens rapidly, heiing ready for tlie sickle hy 
Choitra. 

Two other kinds of rioe are mentioned by Br. Taylot — the Sej/ela and the Diga crops. Of 
the latter only have I succeeded in obtaining any informa- 
l3on. It is raised on low lands, but of a slightly higher 

IkVel thao those used for gto'sting Atadn. It is sown in fhalgoon and Choltra, and reaped about 

Kartink. 

Tbe Uri or Jkaradh&t is lUt indigeAoOs kind of rioe, and is found growing scattered in 

_ _ _ bheols and low-lyine frrassy tracts. The grain ia very small, 

ThtUriornaradUn. ,„ , ,-, , ■ ., , a ■ i ,» 

10 seers of paddy pioaiicing onetaeroi husked noe or cmmu.* 

It is gatJiered for consumption by the poor people, who for this purpose use the shell of the 

tha»ui (large kind of snail), with wbioh they oot off the scattered stalks one by one. Tha 

rice produced by this plant ia Bud to be good, tiioogh inferior to the onltivated 

sorts. 

It is difficult to give the exact cost of producing each kind of crop, as two or more are 

generally sown together. Bent of the best land,t producing 

QM^/pr«mttim. annuaUy three crops, Am&n and Aoi rice, and Za;BJ (a kind of 

pulse), in the cold weather, may be taken at Eupeee 4 or 5 per bigha. The following 

figures have been obtained after local inquiry from persons who were ia a position to fiirnish 

reliable information. 



■ CnltiYitod rice yields tbovt i or 5 «aen of rioe la ererjr 10 Men of pkddy. 

\ In FeTguniuli BikTompore. The ratal of ooune yary in different peiti of the diitoiot. 
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Cost of production and profit* per bigha : — 
Outgoingt. 



Rent of land 

Flougli inclnding share of cattle, fee. 

Seed (ricfl) ... 

Labor, cleaning, &o. ... 

Cutting {one-fiilh of produce of rice) 

Kalai seed 

Total Rs. 

Total Beceipta 

„ Expeuses 



Rs. 


As. 


. 6 





... 6 





. 2 





1 





.) 





.. 1 





16 






Net profit 



Receipt). 

Produce 1 5 mannds Amdn . 
7 or 8 maunds Jot ... 
5 or 6 maunds Kalai 

Lees one-fifth rice, wages for cutting 
about 



Bs. 13 per bigha. 



Es. 


As. 


.. 15 





.. 8 





.. 10 





33 





.. 5 





.. 2S 






MilU. 



Two kiads of millet are grown in the district — CAiaa and Ka»gni. They are raised on the 
low l&ade of the southern division aflier the rains, and are 
retted in March and April. Kaffir com also thrives in 
this part of the country. Being larger than the China or Kangni, it is much sought after by 
the rjoia, and its cultivation ia likely to be extended. 

The oil seeds are Sam (mostard) Til (sesamum) and Tin (linseed). Mustard is grown 
in the northern division, and where the soil is moist, oElen 
without any previous preparation of the ground. On the 
higher sites the land is ploughed. It is sown in September and October, and reaped in January 
and February. There are two varieties, which differ in the color of the grain. Deer frequently 
make great depredations on this crop. Til is most extensively cultivated along the Lakhys, 
and is frequently sown along with a crop of amfin rice. It is reaped in May and Jane. 



Shisfirij Musuri, Chick-pea, Mfing, Mattar, Common-pea and Kalia are the l^^minous 
grains cultivated here. The whole quantity raised does not, 
however, suffice for the consumption of the district, and con- 
sequently large importations are made from Fatna. 



JW«M w Itgnnimut gr«bu. 



Other grain*. 



Other grains are cultivated, but in smaller quantities. Miihi or fenugreek, Kalijira or 
common fennel. Sou/ aoA Sulfa, or dill, and Bkuxiya, or cori- 
ander are all grown, and usually on the same field. They 

are sown in December, and reaped in April. Jao, or barley, Makai, or Shutta, (Indian com) 

and Saisdna, are also raised in the district, but not to any great extent. 

Cotton was formerly grown extenBively in the District j but its cultivation has been much 
reduced, and, since the manufacture of the fine Dacca muslins 
has alm<Ht entirely ceased. It is chiefly raised in the northern 
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diTision. An attempt was made 'about the year 1848 to intndaoe the Ametkau cotton into 
flie Dacca District, bat the itsolt was a complete and total failure.* 

The seed is sown once in the months of October and November, and again in Eebniary 
j^ig„_ and March; the former is termed the October, and the 

Mode of onltiTatioD sod mAnn&otiiTe. latter the spring sowing. 

Char lands are preferred, for October sowing, and the higher lands for spring sowing. 

The lands are divided -into conrenient parcels; and " ameens" and "kl&hies" super- 
intend to see that the lands are properly ploughed and sown and weeded, and the plant cut 
in dne time. When cat, the plant is taken to the factory in boats, and then steeped in vats 
nntil it ferments. The water is then drawn off into a lower set of vats, and is then beaten 
by coolies with small paddles nntil the produce settles at the bottom. The water is then let 
oat, and the grannlar sediment is passed into a boiler, where it ia boiled for about five or six 
hours, and strained through a strong sheet. He sediment is next put into frames and preyed. 
The cake thus made is then cut up into smaller ones, and pnt on shelves to dry, before it is 
sorted and packed for the Calcutta market. 

Indigo is BO precarious a crop, and the yield so variable, that it is difficult to strike the 
average of the cost of production. In this district the outlay per 1,000 beegahs of 100 cubits 
square is estimated at from 4 to 6,000 Bupees, aooordiog to the locality and facilities for pro- 
cniing labor, A thousand be^ahs is estimated to yield from 40 to 50 maunds of indigo, but 
the yield often falls far short of that. 

The ordinary markdi price is about 180 Rupees per mannd. 

The cultivation of Safflower has extended very much of late years, and I think it may 
be said to have doubled itself in the last tea or twelve years. 
It is grown by the ryota themselves in small quantities, and 
any single grower has seldom more than SO seers for sale. 

The seed is sown in the months of October and November, and the flower is gathered 
in Febraaiy and March. When gathered, it is put on a mat over a circular wooden bowl 
and washed and kneaded with the feet. It is then worked up into small cakes and dried. 
In this state it is sold to pykers or middlemen, who sell it to wholesale merchants. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual cost of production and manufacture. The subjoined 
estimate, however, may be taken as a fair approximation of the cost. 

From the seed an oil is expressed, which is now very much used for burning. The stalk 
is used for firewood, and the ashes are prized as a potash, which the villagers ose for washing 
their clothes. 



* Thorntoii'l Ourtt«eT. — I hare been informed, howsTer, ttiatthicwiu not the oom, and thai t^epUnt vni found to 
thriT*. For some r«a«on the project wu nndoubteillj abandoned. A recent article in the ^ncoa ifeiM itlribuM* the 
failure of the eiperiment to the igaoraaoe and incapacilj of Ihs mdividual to whom OoTerument eutrustad the work 
ot Sap«rmtendoiice. 
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Tba preseot ftVSTag:e pries of Mfflow«r is kbont lU. 88 per mmnid. He tbIim depend § 
upon the quality. If it is adolterated or infuffioieatly vaebed, it ii Kttaeked by WMvili, aad 
loses its market valne ooneiderably. 

Cost of BOWiDg 10 Hgbaa or pakmt of laod witlt aafflower : — 

Dig^ng 10 pakeeB at 8 annas ... ... ... "Bm. BOO 

Ploughing 10 pakeet at 1 Rupee ... ... ... „ 10 

Seed 2 mauods at I Bupee ... ... ... „ 2 

Weeding at 4 annas 
Gathering the flower 
Washing at 4 R«. per naond, say 
Rent, at 1 annas 

Total Rs 43 

Average yield, say I maund 20 seers, @ SS Rupees pw nuuad, Rs. 49 8 

As the grower generally keeps sufficient seed, and the women and ohildres oS his fomily 
help in the manufacture, he has do outlay, so to speak, and the whole of the proceeds may be 
looked apon as profit. 

Being a cold weather orop, the ryot gets his nsoal eropa of paddy off the same land. 
A bCgha of land will produce on an aveTsge eight 
jute at a cost of about 10^ annas per maund, as under 

Rs. A. F. 

Rent ... ... ... ... 12 

Hoeing ... ... ... ... 10 

Weeding ... ... ... ... 2 

Cutting and waslung ... ... ... 1 8 



In the year 1855, the average market price at Naraingunge was about Rupees 1-8 per 
mannd. Since then there has been a gradual increase both in price and production, and at 
present the average price is Rupees 2-4, Jute passes through several hands before it oomes to 
the KaraingUDge market, and the whole of the above price is not reoeived by the producer. 
Some ryots grow the staple under advances; and as soon as the crop is off the field, it is deli- 
vered to the Mii^4^a» or capitalist, who takes it at the ruling rates, but with enormous interest for 
his money. Others carry their produce to the nearest Mi, and dispose of it to the bepdrit or 
petfy dealers, who again bring it to the principal muts fw sale. Tnasaotions between tlie 
hep6na and the actual purchasers are curled on by means of a class of brokers or commis- 
sion agents called araiddrt. The aratddr advances money to the bep&ri, whose object in tak- 
ing it is usually not so much to enable him to perform a contract (for many of the bepkris 
are wealthy men, and the advances are not of large amount) as to obtain a certain and speedy 
market for his goods by means of tlie aratdir. The broker on bis part finds it advantageous 
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to sflcnre a man who will bring him the produce of the seaaon. After the sale is effected, and 
acooonts made op, a balance ia atill left ia the hands of the bep&ri for futore transactions. 

A t^stem prevails at Naraiognnge and other native marts, where sales are effected through 
»atd£re, of which the bep&ris complain bitterly, la bargaining for an article, the actual 
owner (the bepCtri] is always kept in total ignorance of the market price. The aratd&r and 
the purchaser or his broker commanicate with each other by meaos of figures and signs under 
ft cloth, and when they come to terms, the bcp&ri ia informed of the price he is to get, which 
is perhaps four, six, or eight annas less than that agreed on with the purchaser. Any pur- 
chaser informing ft bep&ri of the actual price paid, or attempting to have direct dealings with 
him, would be drivea out of the market by the combined action of the aratd&rs. 

Jute is grown in greater or kss quantities almost all over Bengal. The Mymensingh 
district prodaces a veiy fair quality, soft to the touoh, and long in staple. It is chieSy carried 
to Ser&jgunge, vid Jamalpore, and sold there as Serajguuge jute. Some veiy fine jute is also 
grown on the M^^, and brought down to Naraingunge under the name of Bakerabad jute. 
Jute requires a good deal of moisture to bring it to perfection, but grows better on high than 
on low lands. The jute grown in the Dacca district is good when carefully prepared, as in 
Hymensinghj and steeped in clean river water, instead of in jheels and dirty stagnant pools. 

Sugar-cane is not so largely cultivated in this district as in Fnrreedpore and Backer- 
gUDge. The molasses produced is of an inferior quality, aod 
is entirely consumed in cookery and in the preparation of swee^ 

meats. The article &om which the sugar for the consumptioii of tiie town is extracted is 

imported from other districts. 

Of chillies there are two kinds, lania mh^ieh xaidhiln mtricA, or bird's eye chillies. 

Both are grown in large quantitiea, especially the former, 

which is largely exported to Calcutta. Haldi or turmeric, 

and adrai or ginger, are grown about Sonergaon and Bikrampore. Tobacco is raised by 

the ryots for their own consumption, and a considerable quaotity is imported from Bungpore, 

Cooch Behar, &c. 

Among the plants cultivated in gardens and fields in the vicinity of huts are the ptfnor betel- 
leaf, several kinds of gourds and melons, plantains, pine apple limes, and beteUnut or *updri. 
This latter is most extensively cultivated in the southern parts of the district, and yields a 
considerable revenue to proprietors of land. It bears fruit in the eighth year, and is most 
productive from that time up to the sixteenth year, from which time the produce falls off. 
The value of a tree varies with its age, but the average may be taken at about eight acuas. 
The nuts are gathered in November by persons who pass from tree to tree without descending 
to the grouDd. Th^ are then dried in the sun for a few days, and are afterwards shelled 
by being drawn along the sharp edge of a bamboo that is fixed in the ground. Ao expert 
operator can shell some 3,600 nuts in one day. Betel-nuts are exported to Bungpore, Assam, 
and Arracan. The natjral or cocoanut tree is most abundant in the southern part of the 
district, especially in Bajnagur. It bears in the seventh year, and the average yield of one 
tree is 70 nuts, which sells for one rupee. In Bhowal there is a variety called taa banya 
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vhich bears in the third year. Its shell ia very thick and strong, and is in requisition for 
hookahs. Other trees usually cultivated are the mangoe, tamarind, jat, b€i, bier, and othere. 

Most of the common Enropean vegetables thrive v^ell here, and are grown daring the 
oold weather in the gardens of the European reBidents. Horticulture is at a low ebb in this part 
of the country. 

The only mineral substance that has yet been found in the district is iron ore. It occurs 

in masses and nodules in the red kunkur soil of the northern 

division, and is met with on tJbe surface. It has already 

been mentioned that iron was extracted therefrom in the time of the Musalmfins, and the 

locality of the smelting furnaces is indicated by the heaps of tla^ or refuse still found near 

Joydebpore, in Bhowal, The metal is said to have been of an inferior quality, 

Hutbandrg. — The boundaries of fields consist of ndges of earth, about a cubit in breadth, 
and from two to three feet in height. These are called aiU, and constitute the only pathways 
in the interior. The elevated fields in villages, on which the more valuable products are raised, 
are usuUy separated from each other by ditches and fences of bamboo rattan {beni), or other 
thorny plant. Mustard oil cake is used aa a manure in the p&n gardens of Sonergaon ; and in 
Bikrampore, plantains are manured with the bedding of cow-houses, and the vegetable and 
alluvial compost found on the sides of ditches. The weed called pana, which grows luxuriantly 
on the surface of morasses, is used to manure the roots of betel and cocoanut trees. 
Irrigation ia confined to the onltivation of the bora or transplanted rice, when there is a want 
of rain in February and March, 

The agricultural implements in use are the plough ; the bamboo tuoyi or harrow, made 
with cross-pieces, like a ladder, and used to smooth the ground preparatory to sowing ; the bkidda, 
another kind of harrow or rake, made of bamboo, with teeth of the same material, drawn by 
oxen, &c., and used to thin the rioe and clear away weeds ; the mallet for breaking large clods 
of earth; the chegne, or iron instrumeut, for weeding; kdai or sickle; iodali and iural, two 
kinds of hoe ; the iania ; and dao or bill-hook. The working cattle are weak and puny, and 
smaller than those of the western districts. Ploughing commences at sunrise, and ceases at 
noon, during which time two sets of oxen are employed alternately. Cattle from the Upper 
Provinces {detwali)* are generally employed in oil and sugar-mills, and for the conveyance 
of goods. 

The rice plant is reaped about three feet from the ear, and is tied np into sheaves, each 
about a spaa in circumference. It is conveyed to the lyot's hut by water, or on a hurdle 
drawn by cattle, and is usually stocked. The grain is separated from the ear by being trodden 
out by the cattle, and the number of bullocks emph)yed at one time varies from three to fifteen, 
including a leader. The quantity of grain that the latter number can tread out in a day is 
estimated at 30 maunds. After being winnowed, the grain is dried in the sun, and then 
stored upon a raised stage of mats and bamboos, usually within the ryot's hut. Pulses, mustard, 
and all the smaller grains are beaten out with a stick, The husking of paddy is usually 
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performed in the country with the vHt, a kind of largo wooden peetle and mortar, and in the 
town hy the dAenki or etamper, worked by the foot. These imptemente are also osed for 
poundings castor oil and eafflower seeds. The pounded mass is thrown into hot water, from 
the snifuce of which the oil is skimmed ofE. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

10. The principal exports are cloths, indigo, betel-nut, safflower, pdt or jute, soap 
skins, shell-braoelets, jewellery, copper atensils, cheese, and preserved fruits. There was 
formerly a considerable trade in flowered mnslios and embroidered cloths, the latter being 
exported to Basra and Jidda, from whence they were exported to Egypt and Turkey. Thi a 
branch of commerce has, however, much declined of late years. Indigo and safflower are sent 
to Calcutta, and betel-nut to Rungpore, Assam, Arracan, and Fegn. Hides and bird-skins 
ue exported to Calcutta, other skins to China, soap to different parts of the country, the 
Mauritius, and the islands to the eastward, cheese and preserved fruits to places in the 
Lower Provinces, Jidda and Basra, 

Since the prevalence of the late famine rates, some of the Dacca merchants have been 
exporting rice to Calcntta. A small quantity is also sent to the Korth-Westem Provinces, 
but the export trade in this article is very insignificant. 

The imports are mustard and tU-wfiA. firom Assam and Mymensing j sugar from Furreed- 
p(n« and Gazeepore; lime from Sylhet; timber from Assam, Morung, Rungpore, &e. ; tobaoco 
&om Pumeah and Rungpore; cotton from Arracao, Chittagong, Tipperah, and MymenBiDg ; 
Japan earth or catechu,* teak planks, ivory, pepper, aroenic, wax, gold, and silver from 
Arracan and P^u; moongah or tussur silk from Assam and Sylhet; cocoanuts and bhukum 
wood from Chittagong and Backergunge ; shields and aggur, or fragrant aloe wood, from 
Sylhet ; wheat, grain, shoes, and blankets from Patna ; thdnk shells, English yam and piece- 
goods, iron, shawls, woollen clotlis, earthen and glassware, needles, country drugs, spices, 
and cutlery from Calcutta. Dacca and Naraingunge are also marts for the produce of 
tiie neighbouring districts ; grain and oil seeds are imported from Sylhet, Mymensing, and 
Tipperah, for transmission to different parts of the country. Imported salt is also brought 
in country boats from Calcutta, but the trade in this article has much fidlen off since the 
Government manufacture has ceased-f 

PRINCIPAL PLACES OP COMMERCE. 

11. The principal places of commerce in the district; are the towns of Naraingonge, 
Madangnnge \ and Manikgunge; the former is situated on the western bank of the 
Lakhya at its confluence with the Delassery ; and the town, with its bazars, extends some 
three miles along the river. It may be called the port of Dacca, from which it is distant 
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abotit DiDe miles by land, and sixteen or eigliteeii by water. It enjoys resist steam com- 
munication with Calcutta, Sylhet, Assam, and Cachar, ia a great mart for country prodnoe, 
metals, timber, lime, &e., — and is a dep6t for boats and boatmen engaged in the inland trade. 
Salt was formerly imported in lar^^ quantities from Cbittagoug and NoacoUy, and the 
number of sloops engaged in the trade in Dr. Taylor's time amounted to about 160. Since 
the manufacture of salt has been abandoned by Government, tbb trade has ceased, and the 
town has declined in importance. Some of the Naraingunge merchants now import British 
salt from Calcutta, but not in very large quantities.* A few sloops still visit the place, 
bringing cotton, paddy, rice, and other articles from Chittagong and the southern porta, and 
during the north-east monsoon mughs and people from the coast below Arracan, including 
a few Chiiieee, bring up catechu, cotton, arsenic, round pepper, gold and silver, and tealc 
planks, in exchange, for which they take manufactured articles, bctel-nute, sugar, aud tobacco. 
The trade iu kosia or pdt (jute) has considerably increased of late years; it is largely im- 
ported from Tipperah and Mymensiogh, packed at Naraingunge, and sent to Calcutta by steams 
and rail, via Kooshtea. 

Within the last ten years the country produce trade, both in Naraingunge and Kadangunge, 
has considerably increased, in spite of the rivalry of the Serajgnnge mart on the Jamuna river. 
Ia 1856, an importation of 70,000 maunds of jute would have been oonddered very Iniwe for 
the Naraingunge bazar, but the present annual estimate for jute is upwards of four lakhs of 
maunds. Other staples, with the exception of paddy and rice, have, in like manner, been stea- 
dily increasing. The falling off in this branch of trade may probably be explained by the 
&ot that jute and seeds pay the ryots far better as articles of prodoctioa, and consequently lesa 
attention is paid to the cultivation of grain. 

The exteneion to Daoca and NarainguDge of the line of the Eastern Bengal Bailway 
(already sanctioned as far as Goalanda on the Fudda), is anxiously looked for; and tliera 
seems every probability that the town of Naraing^ge, when thus brought into regular and 
easy communication with the metropolis, will have a fair prospect of recovering the position it 
once held, of one of the foremost commercial centres of Eastern Bengal. 

Manikgnnge is situated on the west bank of the Delassery river, and lies to the N, "W. 
of the city of Dacca, at a distance (by water) of between 30 and 40 miles. The only means 
of communication is by boat, except in the dry weather, when a horse may be ridden across 
country. Sartu or mustard oil and tobacco are imported from Rungpore and Cooch Debar, aud 
Bent to Naraingunge and Calcutta. The trade in other articles is unimportant. The bazar 
extends over an area of about two square miles, and is distant about a mile from the sub-divi- 
stonal bead-quarters of Manikgunge. During the rains, the Kooshtea steamer passes the 
place, and occasionally stops to take up and land passengers. 

Sabar and Demra may be mentioned as places of inferior importance. Sabar is situated 
at the junction of the Band, with the Delassery river, and is the site of a Police thanab. Iron 
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is imported from Calcutta, and timber from the Mornng Hills, and exported to the neighbonr- 
ing districtfi. Demra is oq the Balu river, at its point of confluence with the Lakhya. 
The city merchants purchase Dacca cloth at this place for export to Calcutta. Meerpoor 
on the Toorag, about 10 males N. W. of Dacca, is also a place of some commercial 
pretensions. 



MANUFACTURES. 

12, Weaving. — Since the almost total annihilation of the once flourishing trade ia 
Dacca muslins, the manufactures of the town have become comparatively insignificaDt. 
The muslin trade is now estimated to be less than a fourth of what it used to be in former 
days. Dr. Taylor says that some thirty-six different kinds of cloth ore manufactured in 
the district, the bulk of which ia made of English twist, country thread being used for the 
very finest muslins only. Those of the most delicate texture were known by the names of 
ab-rawdn or ' running water/ thabnam or ' evening deV, from the fact of their being, when 
wet, almost nndistinguishahle from either. It is said that in the time of Jehangir a piece of 
ab-ratedn muslin could be manufactured 10 cubits by 2, and weighing only 5 siccas or 900 grains, 
the price of which was 400 Kupeee. The fineBt that can be made in the present day, of the 
above dimensions, weighs about 9 siccas or 1,600 grains, and is sold at 100 Rupees. Since Dr. 
Taylor wrote, the manufacture has greatly fallen off, and these finer kinds are not now made, 
except to order. 

The weaver erects his loom under a shed, or the roof of his own house. To admit light, 
the hut is open on all sides j a pit is dug in the floor, to 
give room for the lower part of the gear and the weaver's 
1^ as he sits at work ; and above the loom a canopy of mats is erected to protect tJiie web 
from dust and rain dropping from the roof. The number of implements used in conrerting 
the raw material into thread, and wearing the latter into the finest muslin, is said to amount 
to 136. They are all made of small pieces of bamboo or reed tied together with twine or 
thread ; and the style of manufacture is so rude, that every weaver can make them for himself. 
To save time, however, they are usually bought ready-made in the bazar. The thread is dressed 
with starch made of parched rice, and after being exposed to the sun for some time, is wound 
off upon two small wheels, which are held by the weaver in each hand as he forifts the warp. 
This is done between four bamboo stakes driven into the ground. A comb is used to separata 
the threads of the warp, every alternate thread of which passes through a corresponding loop 
of a thread-chain which is couaect«d with the gear above and tho treadles below. There 
are two of these chains of thread loops which are attached, — one to each treadle, by means of 
which the threads of the warp are alternately raised and depressed, to allow the shuttle to 
pass between them. This latter is not so sharp pointed as the English shuttle, and instead 
of there being a fixed bobbin inside, the thread of the woof is wound upon a small piece of 
peed which revolvefl upon an iron pin. The moat favorable time for weaving fine muslins is 
during the rains, when the moisture in the air prevents the thread from breaking. In dry, 
hot weather, while weaving the finest &brica, it is necessary to keep shallow vessels of water 
beneath Uie web, the evaporation from which keeps the warp moist. 
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The weavers are mostly Hindoos. Coarse cloths are made by low caste Hiodoos and . 
MusalmfiDs called Jogis and Jdahs. 



Smhroid*rg, 



The art of embroidering ia chiefly practised by the Musalmfins. The trade is now in the 
bands of a few men, and the work is mostly done to order. 
There is still, however, a tolerably brisk business in khatteida*, 
or cloths flowered with the moonga or tnssur silk. These cloths (principally made of English 
twist) have the pattern to be worked, stamped upon them with a red dye by workmen called 
" ciipiffars." They are then distributed by lutagdrt or contractors to the embroiderers, who are 
supplied with silk, and occasionally an advance of money. The principal embroiderers are 
Musalmfin women of the lower classes, and the wives of dhoiit, who are glad to devote what 
spare time they have to earning a little money in this way. 



These kiaaseida* are exported by the Arab merchants to Persia, Egypt, and Turkey, where 
they are chiefly used as turbaos. In Dr. Taylor's time about 20,000 pieces were annually 
w;orked in Dacca. 



Gold and Silver work. — The Dacca workmen excel in filagree work, and also make brace- 
lets, neck-chains, ear and nose-rings, and other ornaments, besides vessels for containing attar 
and rose water^ all which articles are exported to different parts of the conntiy. 

Gold and silver are sold by the tolah. There can be of oouTBe no fixed rate of charge for 
the workmanship, which varies witii the natore of the article manufactured, and the amount 
of work bestowed upon it. For plain work 5 or 6 annas per tolah is, I am told, the osual 
charge. The following table will show the bazar rates for gold and silver :— 

Rs. A. P. 

GoW, best aahrajl, per t<Jah ... ... ... 20 

„ inferior „ „ ... ... ... 18 

Silver, best quality „ „ ... ... ... 1 2 

„ ^erior ,, ., ... ." ... 1 



Brait and other metal*. — Utensils of brass (pitalj, copper (tdma), and bell-metal (kantaj 
are sold by the seer. The following table will show the rates ordinarily charged for woric- 
manship : — 

Ss. As. P. 
Brait, unmanufactured, per seer ... ... ... 12 

„ manufactured » ,> ■■• •■■ ••• 1 3 

Copper, unmanufactured 
„ manufactured 

w?'/"^^ °' \ unmanufiicturcd 
TVhite Brass J 

„ mauufactured 
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Shett-braeelett.—Th6 manufactnre of shell-braceleta forma tta unporUni branch of 
induBtry in the city. There are some 400 or 
600 shell-outtere, who all reside ia one bazar, 
and are a very indnetrioua and hard-working 
community. There are several distinct oper- 
ations in the making of these braceletB. The 
shells are first prepared for the saw by having 
the points knocked off with a hammer ; they 
are then sawn into rings, afterwards polished, 
and carved or cxilored or left plain, as the case 
may be. Some of the more elaborate bracelets 
are made of several rings beantifully joined 
together, neatly engraved with different devices, 
and brilliantly colored. The sawyer sits on the 
ground, and jams the shell on which he ia 
working between his foot and a stump of 
wood that is fixed in the floor. The saw used 
is of the curious shape shown in the margin. 
It has no teeth ; but the lower edge is notched 
with an instrument resembling a small sharp- 
ened hammer. The workman holds the saw 
either by the bamboo horizontal handle AA, 

the iron upright BS, or the blade itself CC, 

and works it by raising and depressing each 

hand ^dtemately. The edge is slightly oiledj 

to make it cut freely. 




The shells, of which these bracelets are made, are all univalves; but their ecientifio names I 
have been unable to ascertain. They are brought up to Calcutta by vesseb firom the Maldives, 
Ceylon, and the Madras Coast, and are procured in Calcutta by men spent from this. I am 
told that three lakhs of rupees are spent annually in the parchase of these shells, and that Dacca 
contributes 60,000 rupees, or one-sixth of the amount. 

The following are the varieties ;— 

1. ^iauri thdnlha.-^Tbia id the most highly valued here. It comes from Ceylon^ 
and costs eight rupees per hundred. 

2. Pati. — ^Thie is sold for the saAe price as the above. It comes from Satubund 
Bameshwar, which appears to be what we call Adam's Bridge, donnecting Ceylon and the 

ind. 



5. Dhalla seUs for from rupees four per hondred. 
4. Jahad thdnkia, rupees six per hundred. 

6. Oarbaki cornea from Madras, and seUs for rupees three and annaa eight per hundred. . 
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Three tdndB from Bombay an oocasionally met with. They are called turti, do-ana pdti 
ftnd alla-lnla. The £ist costs rupees fifteen per huikdred, the two others rupees twenty-five. 

These shell-bracelets are sold in large quantities in tlie city and at all the great annual 
fairs. They are sold by the pair; plain white rings from eight annas, to two, three, or foar 
mpeee, while carved and colored bracelets fetch as much as tea or twelve rupees the pair.' 

The other principal branches of industry in the city and district are boat-buildiug, the 
oih*r ortt manufacture of mustard and other oil, soap, paper, &c, 

PRINCIPAL KI\'ERS, BHEELS, &c. 

13. The principal rivers are the Jamnna and Ganges or Pudda rivers, which form the 
western and southern .boimderiea of the district. f The Megna, which separatee it from 
Tipperah on the East, the Bhramaputra to the North East the Delassery and Burigunga, which 
intersect the district from North West to South East, and the Banar and Lukhya rivers, off- 
shoots from the Bhramaputra, which run nearly from North to South through the eastern portion 
of the district. 

Both the Pudda and the Megna are, owing to their great breadth, dangerous to native craft 
in stormy weather. The current of the Pudda is very strong, and the perpetual alteration of 
its banks, and the formations, disappearance, and reformation of numerous churs and islands in 
the stream, are the source of endless litigation, and no little trouble to the revenue officers of 
the district. This river is also called the KiriiutUa tram the fact of its having washed away 
many iiriig or monuments erected on its banks by Raja Rajballabh, of Rajnagar. 

The current of the Megna is less rapid, and the churs and alluvial formations, though 
numerous, are leas liable to constant change than is the case with the Pudda. 

That portion of the Brahmaputra which runs through the Dacca district is a comparatively 
insignificant stream, being navigable by large boats only during the rainy season. 

The Lakhya river is chiefly remarkable for the purity and coolness of its water, and 
hence the name of Sital Lakhya,X by which it is known among the natives. The current of 
this river is like that of the Brahmaputra, clear and unsullied by earthly matters; and flowing 
through a country destitute of large towns, it retains the purity of the parent river. 

The Buriganga, on which the city of Dacca stands, may be called a loop branch of the 
Delassery, Irom which it separates at a short distance below Sabar, rejoining the main stream 
below FatuUa on the Naraingunge road. The D^asseiy itself flows out of the Jamuna 
below Serajgunge, and is said to be graduidly silting up in this direction. The closing of 



t Tho Thannh of Unlfatgnnge, the Polios juri»dictioD of vhich wa» Moentlj tnniferred to BsekBrguEgB, i) on the 
EODth of the Fudda riTWi. From recent corraBpoadence, it would appear tliat the Tbansh mn; not improbabl; be 
M-tnniferred (o Dacca, in irhkh MM the rifer Pudda would no longer form the Mutbem boundar; of the diftrict 

} A»ttm,^*tfOiiL'' 
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this rivei 4iid the Burigun^ could not fail to produce very serious injuiy to the city of 
Dacca, both in a commeTcial and sanitary point of view. 

Other streama of less im'portauce are tiie Bans!, Toorag, and Baloo rivers, in the Dorthem 
division of the district. Since the recent silting ap of the HiUsamfiri mouth of the Isamati 
or Tulsikbili river, in the aouthem divinon, this stream has been no longer available as a 
direct roote between the Delassery and the Pudda. The Dhulay creek connects the Baloo 
with the Bnrigunga, which it joins within the city limits, just above the sepoy lines, 
' Attempts have been made, by excavating, to render it navigable throughout tiie year, but 
apparently without success. It is said that there are Engineering difficulties in the 
way, and that the creek would always be liable to silt up in the middle, the current at both 
ends being affected by the tide. 

There are only two beeit of any great extent in the district : one is situated near 
Srinagar in Bikrampore, and the other near the old town of Nagari in BhowaL 

HISTORY OP THE DISTRICT. 
11, Very little is known of ite early history. There is a tradition to the effeot that the 
celebrated Hindoo Raja Bikramuditya held Court in the southern portion of the district for 
some years, and gave bis name to the Pergunnah of Bikrampore. 

The Booneahs or Baddhist Rajahs (founders of the Pal dynasty of the Sings of Bengal) 
are the next rulers spoken of. Three of them took up their abode in this district, to the 
north of the Bnrigunga and Delassery, where the sites of their capitals are still to be seen. 
Jasb Pal resided at Moodubpore, in Talipabad ; Horis Chnndra at Katibari, near Sabar; and 
Sissu Pal at Eapassia, in Bhowal. 

The dynasty of Adisnr or Udsoor is anpposed to have been contemporaneous with that of 
the Pal R^ahs, and to have held sway in the tract lying to the south of the Bnrigunga river. 
Baja Ballal Sein is generally considered to have been the immediate successor of Adisur in the 
government of Bikrampore, and is said to have been reigning there at the time this part of 
Bengal was conqaered by the Mahomedans. Traces of his residence are still to be seen at a 
short distance from the old fort of Idrakpore, now the residence of the Deputy Magistrate of 
Moonsheegu nge. 

On the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans, A. D. 1204, the government of the 
eastern districts was entrusted to Kazis, who resided at Bikrampore, Sabar, and Sonai^ng. 
Kr Adam, of Bikrampore, is mentioned as having made himself notorious among these religious 
rulers by his intolerance and persecution. His tomb and mosque are still standing within a 
couple of miles of Ballal Baree, the remains of the residence of Baja Ballal Sein. Subse- 
quently, Viceroys were appointed, and the first that is mentioned in this part of the coontry is 
Sultan-ud-din Toghril. In 1279, this Governor made an incursion into Tipperah, from whence 
he returned with much booty, comprising treasure and elephants. 

Rebelling against the Emperor Balim, whose slave be had been, he was pursued to Sonai^ng, 
defeated, and slain. In 1299, Bahadur Khan was appointed to the Vioeroyalty of Sonargong, and 
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contianed in office till 1324>, when complaiata of bis miBgoTeniment and tynDoicftl prooeedinj^s 
having readied the ears of the Emperor Toghlishshj tiiis monarch raised an asmj, marched 
agmnst him, and took him ciq>tive to Delhi. He was suooeeded by Tator, who received the title of 
fiairamkbaoj and govemed 14 years. On bis death, in 1SS8, bis armoar-bear«r Fakhir-nd-din 
assumed the ensigns of royalty and the title of Sultan 3eknnder, and declared himself independent. 
He retained poeseseton of hisgoTenunentfoitwoandahalfyearsjWhenhewasdqioeedandpntto 
death. Among the independent Kings that snoceeded him, three only are mentioned in connection 
with this district, — Ilyas Khajeb Snltan Sh&msnddin, his son and snooessor Sultan Seknoder 
Shah, and Snltan Ala-ud-din Hnseen Shah. They all resided in the strong fortress of T^JVii^Ha 
in the north of the district, where Uyas and his son were twice nnsaccessfolly besieged by 
the Emperor Feroze, who was finally compelled to acknowledge the independmce of Snltan 
Sekonder Shah- Hossen Shah is represented as having been the most powerM of all the 
independent Kings of Bengal. He eent an expedition to Camroop, and when Yertomannns 
visited the country in 1603, he was engaged in war with the King of Narsingha (Orissa). 

After this date comes an interval of obscnrity, dnring which nothing appears to be known 
about Dacca, beyond the fact that the countiy in iU vicinity was sab-divided into a number of 
petty states, which were dignified with tlie title of kingdoms. When the Afghans were 
driven by Akbar from the interior of Bengal, they took refiige in the frontier districts of Orissa 
and Dacca. Here they established themselves, and erected forte at Gonokpara and Guripara, 
near Dhamroy. On the Emperor Akbar's death in 1605, Asman Khan, one of thdr Cbiefs, 
collected an army of 20,000 men and was procUimed King. He overran the lower part of 
Bengal, and nuuntained bis position till 1612, when he was defeated and slain in a decisive 
engagement in Orissa with the Mogul forces. At this time Islam Khan was Governor of 
the Province ; and after this victory he is said to have removed tbe seat of Government from 
Rajmahal to Dacca. Stewart, in his History of Bengal, says that this event took place four years 
earlier, and mentions a descent by the Mughs upon the coast as the probable cause of the 
transfer. For whatever reason, there appears to be little doubt that the transfer was effected 
about this time. ' 

The only other noteworthy event mentioned in connection with Islam Khan's govern- 
ment is an incursion by the united forces of the Fortngoese and Hughs, supported by 
the Rajah of Arracan. The invaders laid waste tbe eastern bank of the M^na, and proceeded 
as far up as Lukhipoor, where they were met by the Mogul troops, and routed with great 
slaughter. 

Islam Khan was succeeded in the Viceroyalty by bis brother Cossim Khan. From this 
period to the accession of Sultau Muhammad Shujah to the Viceroyalty of the Soubah, in 
1639, the country appears to have been desolated by a continual succession of internal warn 
and foreign aggression. During this time the eastern districts were constantly being ravaged 
by the Assamese in the nortb, and the Mughe in the south. The cruelties perpetrated by these 
invaders are described as having been atrocious ; and at one time almost the entire revenues of 
the province were absorbed in jagbirs assigned for the protection of tiie borders, 

Muhammad Shujah, after a short residence at Dacca, made Bajmahal his capital, and 
during the 20 years of his government distingniEhed himself by the introduction of reforms 
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into all departmentB of the State. An improved rerenue^roU was made out, and the amount of 
revenue considerably increased. While Eajmahal was the capital, the charge of the eastern 
districts was made Over to Deputy GovernorSj of whose administration little or nothmg is recorded, 

We now come to tbe Vicen^alty of Meer Jumla, who, at his accession in 1660, once more 
made Dacca the seat of GorenuneDt. This was perhaps the most flourishing era in the history 
of Dacca. To guard against the incvirsions of Mughs and other frontier tribes from Anacan, 
Jlfeer Jumla built l^e several forte at the confluence of the Lukhia and Delasseiy, the ruins of 
which still remain. The principal of these are the forts of Hajeegunge and Idrakpore, the 
latter of which has since been converted into a residence for the Depufy Magistrate of 
Moonsheegunge. The Viceroy also constructed several good military roads andbridges in the 
vicinity of the city, and tbe bridges at Pagla and Toonghee may probably be attributed to 
him.* Tbe former of these is now a mere ruin ; the latter was blown np during the mutiny by 
Mr. Camac, the Mt^trate, bnt has since been repaired with timber, and is still in full use on 
the high-road to Mymensing, Meer Jumla undertook an expedition to Assam, and started 
with a large force, including the Nowarrah or Mogul fleet. He obtained a series of 
successes, bnt was ultimately obliged to retreat on account of sickness among his troops. He 
fell sick himself, and died near Dacca. His body is said to have been removed to lus birth- 
place near Ispahan. He is still remembered as one of the most distinguished Nawabs that 
ever governed at Dacca, The large gun that now stands in the middle of the Ghouk is 
one of two that are said to have been placed in front of the great Euttra in his time. 

Meer Jumla was succeeded by Shaista Khan Ameer al Amrah, nephew of the Empress 
Nur Jah£n. One of the first measares undertaken by this Nawab was an expedition against 
Chittagong, which was taken, imd its name changed to IsUmabad. Shaista Khwa governed 
fifteen years with an interval of two, during which Fhedai Khan, Azim Khan, and Sultan Mn> 
hammad Azim, third sonof Anrungzeb, acted as Viceroys. Thelastof these commenced huild> 
ingthe palace of the Lai Bagh in 1678, and left it in an unfinished state to his successor Shmsta 
Khan. This latter appears never to have completed tbe structure, but erected within its 
walls a handsome mausoleum to the memory of bis daughter Sibi Pire, tbe wife of Sultan 
Muhammad Azim. Shaista EJiau is also the reputed founder of several large mosques and 
other buildings, which are now in ruins, f During his sdministration the city and suburbs 
extended to the northward as far as Toonghee, a distance of some fourteen miles, tbe greater 
part of which is now covered with jungle. His government appears to have been noteworthy, 
rather as a period of general tranquillity and prosperity than for any remarkable military 
achievements. Provisions were procurable at moderate prices, and the general state of the 
country is represented as having been most flourishing. In obedience to the orders of the 
Emperor Aurungzeb, this Nawab confiscated the different English factories in the country, 
and kept the commercial agents at Dacca in irons for some time. 

On the dismissal from the government of the Nawab Abrahim Khan, after the breaking 
out of Suba Singh's insurrection in Burdwan, the Emperor Aurungzeb appointed his grandson, 

<* A ITaliTe Biitory of Dmcs nji that tba Toonghee bridge vu built b; % ttkir DHned Sti«h Tongi in the time of 
AiuimgMb, while Ibnhun Kluui held the Na«£bi. 
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Prince Aam-n-Shfui, to the Kizamtt of Bengal. With a view of ituMaaog tbe remaae, 
in vrbich there bftd been no improvement since the time of Saltan Shajah, he bestowed tha 
Diwani npon Hurshid Enli Khan, who had already brought himielf into notioe in the 
inferior offices of the department. This official disbanded the royal household cavaliyj which 
were of little use in a low coimtry like Dacca, and resumed tlie jaghirs assigQed for their 
support. This and other measures of retrenchment were most distastefbl to Frinco Asim-a- 
Sh£n, who strongly objected to the control tiioe exercised over the State ezpenditore. He 
therefore oiganized a conspiracy, the object of which was the aseaseination of the Dewan. 
The plot was foiled by the boldness of Murshid Enii Khan, who forced his way through the 
soldiers that had been hired to murder him, and succeeded in reaching the palace, lliere 
he accused Azim-u-Shlin of treachery, and challenged him to single combat, which the Rinee 
declined. The Dewan sent an account of the matter to the Emperor, and considering himself 
no longer safe at Dacca, proceeded to Mnrehedabad, where he took up his residence. In 
consequence of this affair. Prince Azim.n<Shfin was ordered to proceed to Behar, No one 
having been nominated as his successor in Bengal, he left the government to his son Fendaher, 
who made himself uniTersally esteemed by bis wise and liberal measoree. Subsequently, 
Murshid Kuli Khan was appointed N^m by Aurungzeb, but be was not formally lecognised 
as such till Feroksher became Emperor of Delhi. From this time (1704) Dacca ceased to be 
the seat of the Vicer^al government, and the eastern districts were made over to a Natb 
or Deputy of the Nazim. ^is neahat or government extended from the Garrow Hills on the 
north to the Sunderbunde on the south, and from the Tipperab Hills on the east to Jessore 
on the west, thus comprising a &r greater extent of country than the present Dacca 
district. It was considered the highest and most lucrative appointment under the Nizamut. 

The histoiy of the Dacca and neighbouring districts, from this time to the acqoieitioD 
of the Diwani by the Honorable East India Company, in 1765, presents little worthy of note. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the Tipperab territory, the subjection of which to the 
Mogul Government had hitherto been merely nominal, was annexed to the province during 
the government of Mirza Latfollah, who was appointed Naib in 1713. The subeeqoent Nubs 
appear to have resided for the most part at Mnrehedabad, the government at Dacca being 
administered by Deputies. The natural oooseqaences of this state of things followed. The 
prosperity or otherwise of ilie country depended chiefly on the personal character of the 
Naih Nazim or the D^aties, some of whom appear to have governed well and wisely, while 
others made it their chief object to amass wealth at the expense of the provinces com- 
mitted to their charge. Among these latter may be mentioned Bajbullabh, Feshkar 
of the Nawarra, and subeeqaently appointed Deputy Governor, who is said, during his 
short term of office, to have amassed the enormous sum of two crores of rupees. He also 
acquired a great quantity of knd, which afterwards constituted the valuable zemindari of 
Bajnagur. Near a village of the same name, on the south side of the Pudda or Eirtinaesa, are 
still to be seen the ruins of the splendid residence erected by this Biya Bqbullabh, whose 
descendants are still living, though greatly reduced in circumstances. A great portion of 
the money amassed by this man was conveyed out of the district by hie son Eishen Dass, 
who was supposed to have taken it into Fort William. It was in search of this treasure, 
it is said, that Suraj-u-Doulah was induced to commence hostilities against the English, which 
ended in their obtaining possession of the country in 1767. With this date, the history 
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of Dacca, audei the Native dynasties, virtnall;^ oeases. On the eetablisbmeot of the British 
power, the repteeentattves of the Native Rulers were pensioned hy Lord Clive, and the empty 
title of Nawab was still continued in the family. In the year 1815, the title and dignity 
became extinct, on tJie death of the last incumbent without beiis. The pecnnisry allowances 
thereupon lapsed, hut a small snm was allowed for the maiatetunce of tlie female connections 
and servants of the late Nawab, a few of whom are still pensioners of Crovemment. 

At the Company's accession to the Diwani, in 1765, the administration of the Dacca pro- 
vince was carried on by two departments — Huzori and Nizamnt; the former was under the 
Provincial Dewan, who resided at Knrshedabad, and carried on the business at Dacca by Deputy. 
The jurisdiction of this officer extended to the chai^ of the crown finances, and the settle- 
ment of all disputes relating to revenue. The department of the Nizamut related chiefly to 
civil and criminal suits, and the collection of a portion of the revenue, which was assigned to 
de&ay the expense of this establishment. 

In 1769, a Supervisor of Revenue was appointed with entire control over the depart- 
ments of Huznn and Nizamnt. In 1773, the title was changed to that of Collector; 
and in the same year, on assumption by the Company of the office of Dowan in the 
place of Muhammad Beza khan, a Court of Diwani Adalat was instituted, of which the Collec- 
tor was made the Superintendent. In 1774, the Provincial Council was established, Naibs were 
appointed to collect the revenue and to hold the Court of Diwani Adalat, from whicb an 
appeal lay to the Council. In 1781, the Council was abolished, Mr. Day was appointed Collec- 
tor and Mag^trate, and a Court of Judicature was established, of which Mi. Duncanson was 
the first Judge. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, in 1793, the Dacca Collectorate consisted of the 
Dacca District as at present constituted, Backergnnge, and Fnrreedpore. These latter were 
subsequently formed into separate districts. 

The District of Fnrreedpore originally included the present jurisdiction of sat-division 
Manickgunge, and a portion of Thannah Nawal^unge. These tracts were annexed to the 
Dacca District some ten years ago. The criminal jurisdiction of Thannah Mulfatgunge, to 
the south of the Podda river, was transferred from Dacca to Backergnnge only last year. 

The French and Dutch factories were taken possession of by the English in the years 

LoMl occurrence, up to thapwaeiit 1778 and 1781 respectively. The faUing off of the general 

tiin«- Dacca trade took place as far back as 1801, previously to 

which the yearly advances made by the East India Company and private traders for Dacca 

muslins were estimated at towards of 25 lakhs of rupees 

DecUne of lade. (£250,000) . In 1807, the Company's investments had fallen 

to £59,590, and the private trade to about £56,020. In 1 813, the private trade did not 

exceed £20,595, and that of the Company was scarcely more considerable. In 1817, the 

English commercial residency was altogether discontinued. 

The Lunatic Asylum, to which patients are sent from all the surrounding districts, was 
Lunatic ABylumbnilt. built in the year 1819. On the 16th July, 1824, the 
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Chnnli and Cvatitmj ecnwentsd. Church and Bnml-^nnd wen oonseented by Bishop Hebeij 
Bu>p«>iioDBiUge«r«)tod. then on ft Tiait to Dace*. In 18S0, during the magutrftoy of 

Mr. WaltWB, the iron suspension bridge over llie Dbnlay Eh&l was erected by pabUc snb- 

Bcription. 

The College premisee and the site of the Coll^ boilding were ooonpied &om «i early 
period by the English Company as the Dacca Factory. 

The godowns had &Ilen into mins, and^ in 1836, the property was held by the Execatan 
Engineer of Dacca at a rental of Bopeea 17 per month. 

The Local Ctmuiittee of Pablio Inetmction at Dacca had contemplated raising the Oo* 
Tcmment School to the position of a college, and sabsoriptionB had been collected from the 
residents towards the constmction of a coll^ boilding. 

In 1811} the sito of the new building was pmchased from Hi. Shepherd, the owner, 
for Bapees 2,000, and the title deeda were deposited in the CoUectorate. 

The foandatton-stoDe was laid on the 20tb NoTember, 1841, by the Bishop of Calcatta. 
After vitdting the School, the Bishop, aceompuded by the Members of the Local Committee, 
proceeded to the groond where the ceremony was to take place. Here were assembled the 
principal inhabitants of the statioD, and the Band of the 46Ui N. L 

After an appropriate speech by the Bishop, Mr. Pratt read the inscription on a copper 
plate, which had been prepared tor the occasion, to be deposited in the foundation. 
The inscription was — 



COLLEGE OP DACCA. 

Fotmded by tiie British Oovemment of India, for the instruction of the Native youths of the 

Eastern Districts of Bengal in European literature and science. 

This first stone of the edifice is laid by 

The Bight Beverend Daniel, 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India, 

On the 2001 day of November, A. D. 1841, in the reign of Her Most Gracious 

Majesty 

Queen Victoria, 

and daring the administration of 

The Bight Honorable the Earl of 

Aockhind, G. C. B., 

Govemor-GeneraL 

Mr. Pratt then read a scroll, on which was inscribed- 
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" The Dacca English Seminaiyj which was eeUblished bj the Government of India on the 
15th July, 18S5, for the instnictioo of the youth of this part of Bengal, in European 
literatnre and science, coneiste, at the date of laying the foundation-stone of a building to 
be denominated the Dacca Collegej of S09 pupils, who are taught tbroogh the medium of 
the English language by eight teachers, and are divided into eight dasees." 

Then follow the order of the classes, the enhjects taught, the names of the teachers, and of 
the Members of the Local Committee. This record was then placed in a bottle, enclosed in a 
case of lead, and was deposited by the Bishop in a small chamber cat in the centre of a 
lai^ stone imbedded in the foundation of the building, at the north-east angle, along with 
the copper plate, a few coins, English and Indian, of late and present reigns, and a Calcutta 
Government Gazette of \Ml. The ceremony was completed by covering them with a 
stone slab, and cementing it with lime and mortar, the Band at the same time playing the 
National Anthem. 

The building of the College was entrusted to the Public Works Department, and tlie 
original design was prepared by Colonel Garstin. The estimated cost was Rupees 21,500. 

At the beginning of 1844, when the building was approaching completion, great objections 
were raised to the plan, in consequence of many of the rooms being inaccessible, except through 
class rooms. To obviate these difficulties, a plan was submitted, and finally adopted, by 
which the present verandahs were constructed, aud the staircase, which had been placed 
so as to render three rooms almost useless as class rooms, was removed to thenortliem 
verandah. 

The building was completed in the early part of 1846, and the CoU^e olassee were 
removed to it in July of that year. 

The Mitford Hospital owes its existence to Mr. Robert Mitford, of the Civil Service, 
who resided at Dacca for many years, first as Collector, 
and afterwards as Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal. 
He died in Europe in 1836, and left the hulk of his property, amounting, it is said, to 
between six and eight lakhs of rupees, in trust to the Government of Bengal to be applied 
to works of charity and pnbUc utility in the city of Dacca. The validity of the bequest 
was disputed; and it was not till the year 1850 that the Court of Chancery pronounced 
its decision, by virtue of which the residue of the testator's estate, amounting to between 
£11,000 and £12,000, was paid over to the Government of Bengal to be disposed of as 
originally intended. 

The building of the Mitford Hospital was commenced in 1854, but it was not opened 
until the 1st May, 1858. 

TYeca garriet were introduced in October, 1856, by Mr. Shircore, an Armenian merchant 
and general dealer. His example was soon followed by other shop-keepers, and these vehicles 
have been in general use since about the year 1860. 
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The most eventfnl period in the modem history of Dacca, was that of the great sepoj- 

311b jr«iHf at 18S7 mutiny, which extended to the Native troops then quartered 

in ' the town. The Bubjoined account haa been kindly fur- 

nised by Mr. Brennand, Principal of the Dacca College, who was in Dacca at the time, and 

took notes of all that was gotngf on : — 

"The mutinies began at Barrackpore in March, 1857, by the S4th N. L Three 
„ _ _ . Officers were wounded. The Iftth at Bethampore then showed 

Signs of disaffection ; they were ordered to Barrackpore, and 
both B^;iments were disbanded. ^ 

" In May news arrived of the outbreak at Meerut, At this time the sepoys stationed 
at Dacca consisted of two companies of the 73rd N. I. In this month the Misfiionaries 
met with some opposition from the sepoys, whilst preaching in the bazaar. 

"At the end of May, or beginning of June, two other companies of the 73rd arrived from 
Julpigoree as a relief for those that hod been in Dacca for some time. 

" loth Jane. — The troops appear excited on account of the ramonr that European troops 
are to be sent to Dacca. 

" June 12th. — A panic spread among the Europeans, in consequence of a report, to the 
effect that the two companies of the 73rd, which had left the station about the beginning of the 
month, had met with some disbanded men from Barrackpore, and had mutinied ; that they 
had returned to Dacca,- and had been joined by the men at the Lai Bagh ; that they were loot< 
ing the bazaar, and setting free the prisoners at the Jail. 

"A number of Europeans assembled at the house of Mr. Jenkins the Magistrate'*^; others 
resolved to defend themselves at the bank. Some of the ladies went on board boatu on the 
river; arms were collected; the whole town was in a state of ezcitemeot; the bund was 
crowded with Natives in a state of wonder and curiosity. 

" Lieutenants McMahon and Bhynd, the Officers in command of the troops, started for 
the Lai Bagh, where the sepoys were located. On their return, they reported that their men 
were all quiet, and in their quarters ; that the alarm was groundless. 

" On the evening drive, the Natives who were collected in knots along Uie road seemed 
surprised to see us, after the report that we had all fled, and left them to their fate. 

" 13th. — Everything quiet again, and we are going on with our work as usual. 

" Between the 19th and 23rd June, the Government sent up a hundred men of the 
Indian Navy, under Lieutenant Lewis, for the protection of the town. They were located 
ill the house on the opposite side of the road to the Baptist Chapel. 

<* On the day of tba flnt panic, Jenkitit iru Uagbtrat«, t,oi Caraw Collector. Sabttgnntl; Ctnmo ma 
appoinled HagutnM and CoUeotor. 

At tliii timB DaTidson itm Commiwioner, AbsrcrombiB the Judge, Peanon Additional Judge, and Baiobridge 
Aui*tant Uagiitnte. 
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" 28th. — Two desertera were caught In the neighbourhood by the Police, but were reaouad 
by some of the sepoys. The two companies were paraded, bat the burkundazee either could 
not point out the men who had assisted in the rescue, or they were afraid to do so. the 
sepoys complained that they could not go about the town without being interfered with by 
the Police. 

"5th July. — The Metcalfes came in from Comillah in a fright; they had heard that 
the sepoys at Chittagong had mutinied, and that they were ou their way to Dacca. The 
report was, however, without foundation. 

" Dacca has been comparatively quiet since the arrival of the sailors. Lieutenant licwis 
has his tars out frequently in the morning to practise with the guns ia the space Dear the 
Racquet Court, and in front of the College. He wheels hb men about io all directions ; some- 
times he storms the CoUectorate, — first at one gate, then at the other, going through all the 
manoeuvres for loading and firing. The sepoys on guard are very angry j they say yiA Ha 
dar de&hlata ? They do not seem to have much affection for the sailors. 

"To-day there was something of a panic among the sepoys, Dowell, who is in command 
of the station, sent up to the Lai Bagh for the screws used in elevating the guns, and the 
men there supposed that there was some intention of disarming them. 

"SOthJuly. — A meeting of European and East Indian inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms was held at the Collie ; nearly 60 people present. It was resolved to form two corps 
of volunteers,— one of Infantry and the other of Cavalry. Major Smith to command the lofan- 
tiy, and Lieutenant Hitchins the Cavalry. 

" 1st, 2nd, and Srd August, the three days of the Bnckree £ed.-~The volunteers all on the 
alert; patrols out all night on each of the three days. Apprehension that the Mahomedans 
may cause some disturbance. The 2nd being Sunday, a party of the volunteers stationed at 
the College to protect the people who were at Church. Great alarm amongst the European 
and Armenian residents, especially among those with families. The terrible news from the 
North^West proves the necessity of being prepared for any sudden outbreak. 

"11th August. — Many of the Armenians are leaving for Calcutta. The Europeans are 
thinking of fortifying the Mills. The volunteers are on parade for several hours daily, and 
are making good progress in drill. File firing to-morrow, and taiget practice shortly. The 
Natives scarcely understand the commotion among the sahibs, or the object of the ' volunteer 
ka pultun,' who have been keeping up nightly patrols. 

"14th and 15th August. — The festival of the Jummo Ostomee. There was as usual 
a large crowd of people. The Cavalry Volunteers were mounted on elephants, and well armed 
and ready for anything that might occur. 

" The Infantry were also armed, and at the College, but all passed off quietly. Letters 
from Julpigoree, the Head Quarters of the 78rd. The Officers say they have no hope of being 
able to keep their men from following the example of the rest of the Bengal Army. They 
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hare seat away two of the Ensigns to Dorjeeling ; bnt that if tbeir men ehonld rise, they bare 
no expectation of bein^ able to escape, as the country is completely inundated j and they have 
no pucka honse in which they could take refuge to defend themeelves. 

" It has been decided that if the men at Julpigoree do mutiny, the t^oys here shall 
be at once disarmed. 

" There are about 50 men at the Collectorate ; and the plan will be to disarm these in 
the first itistance, and afterwards to proceed to the Lai Bagb t« disarm the men there, and 
to bring away the guns now in their charge. 

" 22nd August. — The fortification of the Mills is going on ; and it will not be long before 
the place will be ready. There are 200 men at work, digging a ditch &om the nallah round 
the house to the river. 

*'27th Augoat. — The fortifications are progressing; and it is supposed that should there 
be occasion for it, we should be able to make a stand against five or six thousand men. The 
country around is, however, quiet, but there are many romoura of armed men having beeo 
seen at difi'erent places coming down the river in boats. 

" We are informed by the Magistrate that we are to have two companies- of Europeans 
at Dacca, and one troop of Horse Artillery, within a month. 

" SOth August. — Yesterday, Sunday, was the great day of the Moharrum. The Cavalry 
Volunteers were out all tbe night patrolling ; they describe the town as unusually quiet. 
The people did not assemble in the same numbers as in former years. Only about 60 were 
present at the Hosseioee Dalan. It is believed that the Musalmans are completely cowed. 

" 14th September. — Some alarm here in consequence of a report that the sepoys in' 
Assam are in a state of great excitement, and that they had become very insolent. The 
Oovemment has sent off a number of sailors in the Horungatta by way of the Sunderbuns ; 
they are expected to arrive here to-morrow, and are intended for Assam. 

" The 73rd at Julpigoree still quiet. We have hopes that it will prove staunch. Should 
it not, we shall be involved here; but we shall be quite a match for the sepoys, and they 
would probably take to flight. They have been much more respectful towards us of late. 

" 27th September. — Everything quiet. Tbe apprehensions regarding the spread of the 
iDSuirection to Bengal are in some measure allayed. 

" 1th October. — To-day has been fixed upon by the Sbhop as a day of humiliatioa. 
"Winchester away at Sylbet. The service was read by Abercrombie, and the sermon by Pearson. 
In Dacca we are all quiet. The Bajah * of Aitan was brought in a prisoner the day before 
yesterday. 

• Query " JgnUai," 
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"12th October. — Th« Cavalr/ Volonteen gave a ball to the iDfaQtry. The gatheriog 
Bot so great as was expected ; about 10 ladies present. Of the lQfaatr7 Volunteera only 
about £0 attended in uniform. The part; was, on the whole, a very pleafpnt one. 

" I9th October. — Some of the sepoj^ here have been recently punished, but the mstta has 
been kept quiet. 

" November lBt.^-Something like a panic occurred on Sunday ]aat, caused by the removal 
of the sailors to the hou^ near the Church recently occupied by the Nuns. The sepoys got 
ammunition out of the magazine; and it was thought that an outbreak was imminent. It is 
reported that they have written to their brethren at Julpigoree, asking whether they should resist 
if aa attempt were made to disarm them. We believe that the disarming could be effected with 
little danger to ourselves ; but it is feared that the efiect on the troops at Chittagong, 
Sylbet, and Jnlpigoree might be disastrous. It is supposed that if we can preserve order 
in Dacca, the other places will remain quiet. The men are very civil, but with the example 
of their ' bhai bans' before us, we cannot put much trust in them. 

" 9th November. — The Infantry Volunteers gave a dinner to the Station. It oame off in 
the large hall of my house. It was one of the largest parties of gentlemen that has ever been 
in Dacca. About seventy were invited, and upwards of fifty sat down to dinner. People 
thought that my house would not be large enough for the occasion, but everything was 
very conveniently arranged. 

" 171h November.^Everything continues quiet around xiB, and tlie news from the 
North-West is more cheering. 

" 26th. — The storm that has been passing over India has just passed over Dacca, hap- 
pily, without any of the disastrous effects that have- attended it in its course elsewhere. We 
are now rid of our ' staunch' and ' loyal' friends — the sepoys. Up to Saturday last 
we were going on just as usual. There was a party out at cricket in the afternoon, and the 
volunteers were at their usual exercise with ball cartridge. In the evening we had our usual 
drive on the course. The dawk, however, brought bad news from Chittagong; and an express 
was received with intelligence that the remnant of the 34th, the Regiment disbanded at 
Barrackpore at the beginning of the mutiny, had broken out ; that they had looted the 
Treasury, taking with them about three lakhs of rupees ; and that they had also killed several 
Europeans. It is now believed that the Europeans escaped. At about 6 o'clock in the 
evening, it was determined that the sepoys here — the Detachment of the 73rd, should be 
disarmed; their number, including the Artillery men under the command of Dowell, 
was 260. They had possession of two field pieces; and in their lines they held a remarkably 
strong position. It is reported that they threatened to resist any attempt at disarming them, 
and they afiected to despise our sailors, who are generally of small stature. The sailors were 
about 90 in nnmber, fit for duty. It was therefore necessary that they should use great 
precantions in dealing with a body ot armed men, nearly three times their nnmber. 

" The volunteers were warned to be ready at 5 o'clock the following morning, Sunday, 
the 22Dd, and they were enjoined to assemble quietly, so aa to excite no suspicion. 
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" At the time appointed, there were aaumbled the Commissioner, the Judge, sod 
■oroe other Civiliaasj and from twenty to thirty volunteerB, It was etill dark, and we waited a 
short time for the sigfal. The plan was, to begin by disarming the Treasury guard, to 
place the disarmed men in charge of the volunteera ; the sailors would then proceed with their 
whole force to the Lai Bagh ; and it was hoped that the men there wonld have given np their 
arms without (^position. Everything appeared to go on well ; the guards at the Treasury 
were disarmed before the signal was given for the volunteers to advance. There were about 
fifteen of the sepoys standing or sitting outside of their quarters, and the rest of them, 
making altogether about 36, were supposed to be inside the building. They appeared to be 
very much dejected, and they reproached their Officers for subjecting them to such disgrace, 
protesting that they would have given up their arms at once to their own Officers had they 
only been asked to do bo. 

"In the meantime, the Bwlors, on reaching the IaI Bagh, found the sepoya drawn out, 
prepared to make a resistance ; they bad evidently been apprised of our intention 
to disarm them. The sentry fired his musket and killed me of our men ; hia example 
was followed by the others, and a volley was fired on the sailors aa they advanced 
through the broken wall near the southern gateway. The guns had been placed 
in position in front of Beebee Peri's tomb, so as to command the entrance, and they opened 
fire upon our men with grape. As soon as the sailors had got well into the place, they fired 
a volley. Lieutenant Lewis then led them np the ramparts to the left, charging the sepoys, 
and driving them before them at the point of the bayonet. The sepoys took shelter in 
their quarters, but they were driven on from building to building by the sailors. At this 
time Mr. Mays*, a midshipman, at the head of eight men who were under his command, 
made a gallant charge from the ramparts down upon the sepoy guns ; they were soon taken 
and spiked, and the sepoys began flying in every direction. There was a severe struggle 
at the end of the rampart : many of the sepoys were driven over the parapet. Mr. Bainbridge 
had also a fall over the parapet as he stepped back to avoid the thrust of one of the sepoys. 
The sailors obt^ed a complete victory ; the sepoys fled and concealed themselves in the 
jungle, leaving about forty of their number killed. Many of those who escaped were 
severely wounded. Our loss was one killed on the field, four severely wounded, since dead, 
and nine more or less severely wounded. Dr. Oreen, who accompanied the sailors, was 
wounded in the thigh. He was kneeling down at the time attending to one of the sailors, 
who had also been wounded. He is getting on well, but complains of numbness in the 
lower part of the leg. 

" A number of the fugitive sepoys have been brought in. Four of them have been 
already hung, and several others are to nndei^ the same punishment. 

"On Monday everything was quiet again, and we were going on with our work as 
if nothing bad happened. But many of the Natives left the city through fear. 

"29th November.-~We have had great apprehensions during the week r^^rdingthe 
residents at Mymensing and Sylhet, It has been ascertained that our fugitive sepoye were 
on their way towards those places, 

* Ibi* Officer WH aft«rwui]i nudiT. C. fot hii duhiiig bchftiiour on Mm ocouion. 
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"It is fortunate, however, ibflt tbi^srs not «U ptucMdia^ iogsthffi. Th« Idrg;est 
parly only took tiie Toke road towards MymenBing-j about twenty of theii- armed men were 
in front, then foflowed some of the disarmed men, and only one woman with her drildren j 
then the wounded, who appear to have heeQ Bnmarotu, and lastly, another body of about 
thirty armed men. 

" As they approached Mymensing, the Magistrate, with a number of burkundazes, 
took th« field to oppose their paasa^ thinagh. tlte itataon. Thi^ deoUned tlia fight, and 
took the direction to Jamalpots. 

" The Chittagon^ mutineers were on tfaeir way to Dacca, and it was supposed that 
their object ««» to join the men of the Seventy-third. It wa» th«i reported that they 
were about to erosa tb« Tippatah hills to join th& men statioaed at Sylhet^ It b now oonent' 
)y reported that they are at a place on the other side of ComiUah ; that tbey have sent M 
message to the Bajah of Tipperab, that if he does not join them tbey will dethrone him. 
The European inhabitsnti of Comillah, and the reapectabls Nativ« inlia)»taiite, have aH got 
«w»y. 

" 30th November. — Three of the Lai Bagh mutineers were hung this morning ; these, 
with nght others that baTti already nndei^twe- the sanve pani^menCj mako eleran in- all. We 
coneider that such example* are abtolately niwMsavy io thesa timetk T^vy have prodneed 
an execllent effidct npoa ths people, and il» bad chmtcten of the town thoroughly ondwo- 
atud the le«»n that baa been read to them. I & not rcuwiber the time when the aaiiiwa: 
were so civil in their behaviour as they are now. 

" Srd December^ Two steomeM and a flat arsived this moAuog with SOO of the' Hth 

Qaeen's Begime&t and 100. saik»s on board. The aolditm atart for the Tlpperah distriet as soon, 
as a sufficient stock of provisions can be collected. It is supposed that they will be in time 
to intercept the men from ChiUagoi:^ before th^ can. mack SyUiet; Tkv niian. will proceed 
to Bulwah on their way to Boogpore. It is to be hoped they are not too late. 

"The Sylhet dawk is' stopped. It is Bopposed (hat the ChittagoDg- mutitteere ale some^ 
when OD the Sylhet road. 

"9th December. — TheBctest reports from Sylhet state t&at tEe' Chittagong mutineers' 
had not reached that station ; that they were somewhere ia the territories of t£e Bajah of 
Tipperah ; and that they were afraid to venture upon the plains for fear of the ^a log. 
Their party in all evne»ted of about 500", including their women and chiHten, and the 
prisaneTff they lad set f^ from the gaol at Chittagong. They were in great want of 
provisions, and were stockading themselves, expecting an attack to be made upon them. 

" 18th December. — ^No tidings for the last few days from Sylhet. The last newis received 
was to the effect that the people there were prepared to give the mutineers a warm 
teceptioD if they should venture npon attacking them. We hc^e to hear shortly from the 
troops which left us so lately. jx 
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" The Dacca matineen ar« supposed to be Bomewhere in Bhootao. 

" 14th Janimiy, 1858. — The statioa is nov Bomewhat gtiy. The steamen with the 
European troope hare returned. The Chittagonf matiaeefi had kept too dose to the jnngle 
on their way to Sylhet. The Sylhet Light Infantiy came up with them on two occasiona, 
and each time they have beaten them, 

" The soldiers and sailora are strolling abont the streets in great numbers. There is some 
uncertainty if they are to remain at Dacca, The general impreeaioa is that they are not 
required here, and that they might be usefully employed elsewhere. 

"24th January. — The European troops hare left for Calcutta. Altho<^h everything 
is quiet on this side of the country, the sailora will probably remun for several months 
longOT. 

"The principal topic now in India is the transfer of the Goremment to the Crown, 
and llie probable changes that may take place in the di&rent servioee, and in the general 
mterests of the country. 

"17tb March. — Eveiything has settled down to the nsnal quiet which prevailed 
before Ute mutinies. The Government has been oontemplating the laying down a tel^raphio 
line between Calcutta and Chittagong, vid Dacca. A number of people have arrived in 
connection with the Telegraph Department ; they have pitched their tents on the triangular 
Bpaoe of ground before the church. 

" 3rd April. — The scheme of a Bulway to Daooa, which was before the public in 1858, 
is again attracting much attention, and it may not be long befiwe the line is commenced. 

" 80th May.— There is a rumour that fiOO European trot^ are to be located at Daooa. 

" 9th Jane. — On Saturday last, Davidson, the Commissioner, sent me a copy of an extract 
from the Proceedings of the Prudent in Council, ordmng that the Collie building should 
be prepared immediately for the acconunodation of a wing of the 19th Begiment, consisting 
of four hundred and fifly men. Those that cannot be aooommodated in the Collie, are to 
be located in the liKtford Hospital. X have given the students leave fbr ten days, or a 
fortnight, till another building can be procured for their ose, 

" 27tb June. — I have received the sanction of Govenunent to take two houses tar the 
use of the College during the time that the College building may be ocenpied by the Military. 

"12th July. — ^Three Companies of the 19th Europeans have arrived: the greater num- 
ber will be located in the College, the others will occupy the Foujdaree Court. 

" The station is very gay. A ball at Gunny Meeah's, a station ball at Canu^'s, and a 
bachelor's ball after that. 
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" The public garden eoutli of the College has been made orer to a Joint Stock CompAsy, 
for the purpose of btulding assembl; rooms, a Hbraiy, theatre, billiaM room, fee., Sx., &c. 

" 1st August — The sailors started for Sylhet yeeterdaj. 

" 15th August. — ^The station is very gay. Three balls in soccession. 

" 18th October. — ^Telegraphic line completed between Calcutta and Dacca. The question 
of a Railway stOl under consideration. 

" 5th November. — The proclamatioD of the transfer of the Govemment of India to 
the Qneen was read in English and Bengali on Monday last, in the space in front of the 
College. The Military were drawn up in line, and the European residents were upon a plat- 
form erected for the purpose. Between two or three thousand people present. Some of the 
houses were lighted up in the erening in honor of the occaaion, and there was a dinner giten 
by the CiTilians and the Military to the station. 

" The students had an illumination at the College with fireworks the following evening : 
tbey seemed quite enthnsiaetic in the display of their loyalty." 

A line of tel^fraph from Dacca to Chittagong was commenced by Captain McOrath 
in December, 1858, and was completed about the end 
of 1869. 

Communication between Calcutta, Dacca, and Assam was 

staam conmninitios. Carried On by Government at irregular intervals from the 

introduction of inland steam navigation in India, until afler 

the matinies, when Govemment relinqulBhed the carrying trade. It is now kept np by 

private enterprise, and the steamers of various Companies ply with passengers and goods 

between Calcutta, Dacca, Sylhet, Assam, and Cachar. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway was opened from Catcntta to Ranaghat on the 2dth Septem- 
ber, and to EooBht«a on the 16th November, 1862. The present regular steam communication 
between Eooshtea and Daooa was established at the instance of Mr. Buckland, Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division. 

The effects of the &mine of 1866-66 were not unfelt in this district. Frioea rose to an 
nnusoal height, and there was much distress among the 

fomtM ^ poorer classes. The scarcity, however, was as nothing com- 

pared to the famine that desolated the provinces of Orissa ; and a public subscription to provide 
funds for the maiutenance of the destitute poor in the city was found amply snffident to 
meet the requirementa of the time. 

15.— SETTLEMENTS, LAND-TENUEES, &c. 

Under the ancient village-system of the Hindoos, deductions were made from the produce 
of land, for the support of those who discharged the municipal functions of the community ; 
as, tor instance^ the head man^ the accountant, the village watchman, the schoolmaster, the 
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Brahmin, astrolt^r, &c. The remainder was abated between the king aad ike enltirator, 
and the kin^s share waA called ra/atva,* whioh ig nov used to signify repenue. This T071I 
share waB received in kind or money ; and the village headman, who traoeacted all the hnsi- 
ness of the community with the Government, was responsible for ito regular payment. The 
collection was probably attended with IitUe difficnlty, the king being regarded with snpersti- 
tious veneration as a supernatural being, from whom the ryot would as soon have thought of 
withholding his dues as of omitting his daily ^^a to the gods. 

With the conquest of the cooutry by the Mahomedsns, changes were introduced into the 
system of collection. Officers, removable at will, were appointed to realize the Crovemment 
demand from the cultivators, retaining for their own benefit any surplus that they were able 
to exact. These officers were called Zeminddrt, and appear to have been, as a rule, a rapacious 
snd eit^vtionate class. Enjoying often but a short term of office, they made it their primary 
object to amass as much wealth as possible before giving over charge to the next collector, and 
under various pretences made exorbitant and extraordinary demands, which came to be known 
as Abxab, maAttif, Nazar, &c. The cultivators on their part endeavoured, by evety means in 
their power, to evade payment of rent, and, being hopeless of profi.t, made no endeavour to 
improve theit laudsj but rather tried to keep the cultivation as low as possible. 

When the British Government assumed the Diieanij they found a syBteni of ahort-t«rm 
settlements prevailing, the peruicions effects of which soon became apparent. They found the 
Zemindar in receipt of rent from the cultivators, and occupying in many respect* the position 
oC a landlord ; it was therefore decided that he was the person to whom Government should 
look for payment of the land revenue. Ailcr mucli delibeiation, the famous decauial settle- 
ment was drawn up, and, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, was eventoalty m^ 
permanent. 

BighUy or wrongly, the effect of the revenue system enacted by the Regulations of 179^ 
has ondoubtedly been to constitute the Zemindar, to all intents and purposes, a landed pro- 
prietor, subject only to the periodical payment of a certain, fixed amount to Government. Any 
discussion of that much-vexed question, the justice or injnatke of the permanent settlement, 
would here be out of plaee. It is sufficient to observe that, in a finaocial and fiscal point of 
view, it was undoubtedly superior to the fonner system of short-settlements, as cceatiug a feel- 
ing of security among the landlords, and offering every inducement to extension of cultivation 
and improvement of estates. 

The decennial settlement was eommenced in this Diatnet in the year I791,t and was 
completed in 1794.t Mr. William Thomoia was Colleetor of the District, bat Mr. Douglas 
officiated for some time. 

There are no latge zemindaries in the District. The latest pays an annual revenue of less 
than Rupees 15,000; and there are only four the revenue of which exceeds Rupees 10,000. 

■ Liter*!!;, the "king'« own," from rtfja and tmi (Suuk.), which it limpl; tha Lttiu tmm. 
t-Corre*ponding tollfi?, Binpdian. 
J CorrMpoDding to 1300, Bcngdi •». 
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Of estates on the rent-roll, tlie number paying revenue of one rupee and under is more than 
one-tenth of the whole. This is accounted for hy the fact that tbej}ulk of the people in the 
District were, in former times, public servants, who received small grants of land from Govem- 
meDt, the zemindars, or superior talukdars, seldom for money paid, but more oft«n for services 
rendered. At the decennial settlement they had their lands separately assessed, and formed 
into separate estates. These are called Kharija, Huiuri, or independent taluks. There are 
also numerous dependent taluks which pay rent or revenue to, or through, the zemindars and 
independent talukdars. 

An independent {i&arij'a or ktrnuri) taluk is land which onoe formed part of a zemindari, 
but has since been separated and formed into an estate paying revenue direct to Government. 
A dependent, or tiamilat taluk, is land paying revenue through the proprietor of another, 
the parent estate. A hawtala is a tenure of a permanent, hereditary, and transferable nature, 
subordinate to a dependent taluk, and payiug rent to the holder thereof. There are a few 
nim-iaioalat, or tenures subordinate to hawalas, held under nearly the same conditions as 
tiie Aawatai themselves. 

Dependent or tiantilat taluks are of several denominations, and confer different rights, 
according to the terms of the deed creatiog them. A tkikmi taluk confers a parmaoent 
and immutable right of tenure. It is hereditary and transferable, and not liable to variation 
of rent. A mttrusi taluk is hereditary, but not necessarily otherwise transferable. Its 
rent is liable to variation or not, according to the terms of the original deed. A muskukaski 
taluk is held at a fixed rental, and is hereditary, but not other\viee transferable. Patta-i 
taluks are tenures held under leases granted by the zemindar or superior landholder. They 
are not transferable, except by succeBsion, and are liable to variation of rent, in the absence 
from the agreement of any provision to the contrary. The zemindar can resume these 
tenures on failure of heirs. Jangalhuri talukdars are those who hold land on condition of 
clearing it of jungle; they have the samn rights as the zemindars in whose estate they 
are included. Zar-kkarid talukdars may be mentioned, but they are very rare.* 

The following rent-free tenures exist nafaran and naniar, or lauds given to slaves and 
servants for their maintenance j chakeran, lands given to servants as wages ; paikan, lands 
given to paiks and armed retainers ; debaltar, lands given for the service of the gods ; and 
brahmallar, or lands given to Brahmins or priests on occasions of religious ceremonies. Firan 
and chihghan are lands given to pirs, and to defray the expense of illuminating mosques. 

The Regulations of 1793 recognised two classes of ryots — iiudiatAi aad paiiatit ; the 
former cultivated lands in their own village, and were called resident cultivators. They 
could not be ejected, even by a purchaser at a sale for arrears of revenue ; but t^eir rent 
was liable to enhancement, uuless tbey could prove that the rate had been nocbangad for 
more than twelve years before the permanent settlement. 

Paikatht ryots, or non-resident cultivators, were mere tenants-at-will, and ooald be ^ected 
at any time; their rents were of course liable to enhancement, , 

■, the Kmiodar Um tbe riglit of 
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' Act X of 1859 has aboliafaed the above dutiactiona, and ryots are now divided into 
three claeseE, viz., firH,Tjoie entitled to hold at 6xad rates; leeond, rytAM having ri^t of 
occupancy ; third, tenants-at-will. 

The nature of an t/arij, or fornij is too well known to reqaire explanation. PatniUtaana 
were not known in this district tiU lately. 



16.— RATES OP ASSESSMENT, &c. 
The rent of land varies according to the quality and elevation of the soil, and the 
number of crops it ia capable of yielding annnally. Jungle and newly>formed chur lauds 
are let rent-free for the first year j in the second a email rent is cbar^, which gradually 
increaees till the fourth or fifth year, when the lands are assessed at full rates. Ryots in 
general are partial to the cultivation of chur lauds. The value of bhili, or artificially raised 
land, depends on its site^ the stock of trees upon it, and the soil, whether of new or old for- 
mation. 

In Bikrampore, the rate for ndt land varies from rupees two to rupees six per kani, aud that 
for hhiti ranges from five to thirty rupees. In the tract lying between the Burigunga and the 
Delasseiy, the rato per pakhi is from one rupee to one rupee eight annas for bhili, and two 
annas to one rupee for ndl. In the North and N. E. of the District the rate for ndl is from two 
annas to one rupee four aunas per pakhi, and that for bkiti is tieca. In the North-Weat, ndl lets 
at four annas to one rupee, and bhiti from four annas to one rupee four annas ^er pakhi. In the 
thinly- populated and jungly parts of the District, bhiii is generally taken at ticca rates, which 
are much lower than in the more populous parts. 

A ryot making new hhili land is charged no rent for three years. Sugarcane, cotton, 
safflower, and indigo lands are let at rates which vary considerably in diSereat parte of the 
country. The rent of land for the cultivation of the first of these articles is generally twenty-five 
or thirty per cent, more than that of rice lands. Indigo lands, in the western parts of the 
District, are let on an averse at six annas per beegah ; but chars, upon which indigo is grown, 
pay less than rice lands. 

Lands producing two crops in the year, as the chotna rice lands, on which legumes and 
small grains are raised, are charged about one-fifth more rent than land yielding one crop ; but 
when any of the more valuable articles of production, as cotton or safflower, constitute the 
second crop, the rate is about one-third. The changes produced on the soil by the rivers 
occasion a corresponding change in the relative value of land. 

Land is also let out on bargah pottah, which resembles the m4iai/eT tenure of farms on the 
continent of Europe. The lessor gives the land rent-free, and receives from the cultivator a 
portion of the produce ; in some places one-half, and in others one-third. The labor and expenses 
of cultivation are home by the cultivator, the seed is provided sometimes by the lessor, and 
sometimes by the lessee. In some places, especially in the North of the District, the eulti- 
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vtttoT stipniates to ' pay a fixed quantity of prodnee, witlioat reference to the amount of the 
aetoal out-turn. This is called the dhuki^rgak syetein. 



17.— LAND MEASURES. 
The laud measures of the Diattict are the dntn, khada, and bigha ; but the first two are 
most frequently used. The inferior denominations of the drun are Mni, itt«i, ganda, iura, and 
Urani; and those of the ihada are paiAi, ganda, inra, and kdi. 

Three' kranta make 1 knra, 4 kuras make 1 ganda, 5 gandas make 1 knni, 4 kunis, 
or 20 gandas, make 1 kani, and 16 kanis make 1 drun. An area enclosed by 24 nab by ^Onals 
is equal to a kani. The length of a nal or pole varies from 7 to 9 cubits, where the kani is in 



Four kaks make 1 kura, 4 kuras make 1 ganda, 7i gandas make 1 pakhi, Ifl pakhis 
make 1 khada. A space enclosed by 6 nals by 5 is equal to a pakhi. A nal or pole by which 
a pakhi is measured varies from 6 to 8 cubits. 

Measarement by bighas is chiefly confined to indigo and safflower lands. There are two 
bighas in use, one of 100 cubits square, equal to i roods IS perches and ITO^feet; and the 
other of 100 x 80 cubits, equal to 1 rood 26 perches sad 81i feet. 

Four kuras make 1 ganda, 20 gandas make 1 dbur, 5 dhurs make 1 kura, 4 
kuras, or 20 dhurs, make 1 katta, and 20 kattas make 1 bigha. It is to be remarked that this 
bigha is diflerent from the standard Government bigha. In ordinary measurements, there is 
no standard cubit ; it varies as the length of forearm of one person varies from that of 
another. A kuni, or one quarter of a kani, in Bikrampore, is equal to a kani in Sonergaon, and a 
common pakbi in Chandpratab, Bbawal, Moheshardi, and Parjowar. A pakhi is sometimes called 
a kani. There are Icutcha and pueka measures. They are respectively known as kathuri and iHaii, 
By the former rent is calculated and charged, and by the latter land is sold. A kutcha or 
kashuri kani is equal to four>fifths of a pucka or shahi kani. 

In Government estatos, measurement is ordinarily made with a chain SO feet long, and 
the area is calculated by the Government standard Bengal bigha of 14,400 square feet. One- 
fifth of a chain by ^t'-^ of a chain, or 9 square feet, is equal to 1 kauri ; 4 kauris, or one-fifth of a 
chain by one-fifth, or 36 square feet, is equal to 1 ganda ; 20 gundas, or 4 chains by one-fifth, 
or 1 chain by four-fifths, or 720 square feet, is equal to 1 katta ; 20 kattas, or 4 chains square, 
or 1 chain by 16, or 14,400 square feet, is equal to I bigha. This measurement was intro- 
duced some years ago. 

Formerly, all measurements in Government mehals appear to have been made by the mea- 
sures in use in the locality in which the land measured was situated. 
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The fonowing Table bIiows the relative v&lae of these measures :' 
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18.— ESTATES ON THE DISTRICT RENT-ROLL, &c. 
Of the total Dumber of estates on the Rent-Roll, the samber paying reveDoe irom ooe to 
twelve pie is two ; 881 pay from one anna to eight annas ; 57 1 from eight annas to one rupee ; 
4,554 from one rupee to ten rupees j 2,675 from ten rupees to fifty rupees; 195 from rupees fifty 
to rupees 100 j 571 from rupees 100 to rupees 600; 101 from rupees 500 to rupees 1,000 ; 79 
from rupees IjOOO to rupees 6,000 ; 8 from rupees 5,000 to rupees 10,000, and 4 above rupees 
10,000. The highest amoont of revenue pud by any one estate is rupees 14,278-6.4j, and the 
lowest only &\ pie. 

There are on the Rent>Boll of this District 9,341 estates or mehals, of which 7,305 were 
settled in perpetuity at the period of the permanent settlement, and ISO so settled since that 
period. Of these 180 estates, one had been bought by Government at a sale for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue; 51 were resumed lakhiraj estates, and 128 were cburs, or islands, resumed 
under Kegulatioii II of 1819, The number of estates in which Government has sold its 
zemindari right is 1,350, and the total amount realized as sale proceeds thereof is rupees 
9,11,600-1-5. Of these 1,350 estates, S34 were purchased estates, 26 were resumed cburs, 1 
was a ghaiT-handobaiti mehal, and 1,089 were mehals granted ae jagbirs by the Nawabs of 
Dacca, resumed on the extinction of their family. Of the 234 purchased estates, 207 were 
Bold by public anctioo, and 27 were sold to the holders thereof at a price equal to two years' 
jumma. Of the 1,089 resumed jaghir mehals, 897 were sold to their holders at a price equal 
to twelve years' sudder jumma, and 192 were sold by public auction. 
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19.— GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 
Government baa retained ita zemiudari right in 506 estates, of wliich 179 were purchased 
eetatesj 4 are liw^ris, or unclaimed, 2 are ffiair-bandobatti, since discovered, 262 are churs 
resumed under B^ulation II of 1819, 30 are resumed lakhiraj estates, \i Nawab Jaghirs, 
and 17 Julker mehals, resumed under orders of Government. The aggregate revenue of these 
estates, in 1866-67, amounted to Rupees 66,998 ; of these 606 estates, malikona is allowed to 
pTOprietoTS in 55 estates, amounting to Rupees 723-2-1. 

20.— LAKHIRAJ TENURES. 
Twenty estates only are recorded as held exempt from public revenue. Many more exist, 
but these are not known. Their assets cannot be ascertaiued, as there are no records to 
show them. 

21.— MODE OF COLLECTION OP GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 
Estates permanently settled, or those in which the zemiudari right of Government has 
been sold, are liable to be brought to public auction on non-payment of arrears of revenue on 
the latest dates fixed by the Board for such payment. These are, in this District, the 12th 
January, 28th March, 2Sth June, and 28th September. Formerly, the 2Sth December was one 
of the latest dates. It was complained, however, that this was too early, rents being collected 
from the ryots after the reaping of the autumnal harvest in Agrahayan and the beginning 
of Posh.* 

Landholders were thus often compelled to borrow money from the mahajans at exorbitant 
rates of interest, in order to meet the Government demand. This was felt to be a hardship, 
and the latest date was accordingly changed to the 12 th January. 

All estates are not liable to sale four times in the yew. Petty mabals, the revenue of 
which does not exceed Rupees 10, are liable to sale ouee only, viz., on the first sole-day which 
may occur after the instalment of Choitraf shall have become due, i. e., on SSth June, 
Estates paying revenue exceeding Rupees 10, and not exceeding Rupees 60, are liable to sale 
twice in the year, viz., on 28th June and 12th January. Estates paying revenue up to Rupees 
100 are liable to sale three times — on 28th June, 12th January, and 2Sth March. 

Revenue is paid la the manner prescribed by the Eoard into the Bank of Bengal at 
Dacca, to which the District Treasury has been transferred. If the payments on the last day 
become too numerous to be received in the usual form, the amounts are deposited iu sealed bags 
at sunset, and opened and credited on the following day in presence of the payers, who must 
stand the consequence if the payment prove to be short. 

If the revenue or other demand of Government be due on account of estates other than 
that to be sold, previous notice of sale is issued iu the manner prescribed by Section V, 
Act XI of 1859. 

• Comtponding ne»rlj to tif monii of Dtttnltr. 
t March — April j latt mcnik of BcDgali jnr. 
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la special caseSj arrears due from fanners of Go^-crutnciit cstaiee are recoverable by tbe 
procedure laid down ia Regulation VII, 1790, i. e., by attachment of the farm, arrest of the 
defaulter or hia eurety (if there be one), or by sale of land or other property LeloDgin^r to such 
defaulter or his surety. 

22.— RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS. 
As far as can be ascertained from the Colleotorate records, it seems that 292 estates have 
beeu resumed from time to time. Their total revenue amounts to Rupees 41,676. A large 
number of estates were apparently resumed by Special Deputy Collectors appointed for the 
purpose ; but the records of their proceedings are not such as to give any definite information 
on the subject. Mr., now Sir George Udny Yule, C. B., C. S. I., was one of these Special 
Deputy Collectors. There were IS tenures which were brought under the resumption proceed- 
ings, but released : their probable assets were Rupees 1,965. In the course of the survey, 
several lakhiraj tenures were brought to light; some of them were resumed, but the greater 
part were released, because in some cases it appeared that Government had lost its right by 
lapse of time, and in others it was found that the teuurea were not revenue-free, hut formed 
portions of permanently settled estates, and bad been granted by the proprietors free of rent. 



23 AND 24.— JUDICIAL SUB-DIVISIONS, NEW POLICE STATIONS AND 
OUT-STATIONS, &c. 

The jurisdiction of the Civil and Sessions Judge of Dacca extends over the Districts of 
Dacca and Furreedpore. His civil jurisdiction in this District is sub-divided into six Chautis 
or Moonsiffees. In each of these is a Court presided over by a Native Judge called Moonsiff, 
who has jurisdiction in suits in which the amount of claim does not exceed Rupees 300. These 
Chaukis are known by the names of the places where they were first located. They are — the 
Sudder Chauki, Chanki Naraingunge, Chauki Palash.Chauki Mamckgunge, Cfaeuki IJeohragunge, 
and Chauki Bahar. The first comprises the old Police Thannah jurisdiction of the Eotwali, 
faridabad, and part of Lai Bogh. At present Chauki Naraingunge includes Thannsha Narain- 
gunge and Srinagar ; Chauki Pahish comprises Rupgunge, Raipura, Kapassia, Tuaghi, and part of 
Lai Bagb ; Chauki Manickgungc has jurisdiction over Thannaha Sabhar aud Manickgnnge ; 
Chauki Lechr^gunge over Hari Ramporc, Jafirgunge, and Nawabgunge ; and Chauki Bahar 
over Rajabari, and Mulfatgungc on the south side of the Fudda river. 

In the Sudder Station, siibordinate to the Judge, are a Sadder Ameen and Principal 
Sudder Ameen, who have jurisdiction all over the District. The former exercises original juris- 
diction in cases where the amount in question does not exceed Rupees 1,000. The latter has 
original jurisdiction to an unlimited amount, with appellate jurisdiction over the Courts of the 
MoousiQs and Sudder Ameen, in cases refen-cd to him by the Judge. 

There are three Courts of Small Causes in the District. They are presided over by one 
Judge, who sits in each on fixed days of the month. The Court of the Sudder Station has 
co-terminous jurisdiction with the Sudder MoonsifT's Ch.iuki ; that at Naramgunge with the 
Naraingunge Moonsiffee ; and that at Bahar with the Bahar Moonsiffee. 
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The criminal and revenue jurisdiction of the llawistrate and Collector is also sub-divided. 
The Collector still has jurisdiction over ThaonahMulfatgunge, the criminal jurisdiction of which 
was lately tranBferred to Backergunge.* The Moonsheegunge sub-division comprises Thannahs 
Rajabari and Raipura, and the portion of Narningnnge lying to the east of the Lakhya river. 
Manickgnnge sub-division includes Thannahs Manickguage, Jaffirgunge, and Hari Kainpore. 
The remaining Thannahs, and the town of Naraingunge with the lands lying to the we»i of the 
Lakhya river, are within the sudder jurisdiction. Judicial officers with criminal and revenue 
powers are in charge of the sub-divisions. 



The following Tables contain the required statistics regarding the new Police Stations 
and out-stations :— 

I. 



Sub-Districts. 


Stations. 


Outposts. 


Area of 
Stations in 
square miles. 


Population. 


Distance 
from Head- 
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adirectUne.) 
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73,088 
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SriDuggar 
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14 


Manickgunge... 


Manickgunge ... 


Balettee 


212 


68,732 


26 




Jafirguuge 





192 


148,918 


42 




Hari Rampore ... 




93 


8,200 


29 



The areas of the stations as given above are tolerably correct, having been worked out 
from the district map, but the numbers representing the population are not at all to be 
depended upon, being the result of mere guess work. In order to ascertain what the popu- 
lation of a station is, it is usual to multiply the number of houses by four, on the supposition 
that that number is the average number of persons in occupation of every house. Such a 
plan cannot, of course, give anything like accurate results, and moreover it is douhtfiil whethei' 
the Station Registers show correctly the number of houses ia each station.f 



■ Tba inhubitnnts petitioned againit tlie tranBTer, and the Thuinsli vea regtored to tbe Caeca Magiatnio;, whieh 
ia Dot ilu^ludsd in aiij of tlia abovs Sab-districti. 

t TiiB totnl area hare giren will not be found (o lallj witli that aieerUined bj tbe Bevenuo Survey, ft mnrt hf 
remembered that the latter im-ludei the Tliaiinah of Multatgunge, though placed ill tlis Sub-division o( Madareopore. 
MoVBOrer, liuce completion of Hie Keienue Siirvej, a oomiderable area liai been lo«t to tho diMrict by siiaroaclimant 
of the river Fiiilda on il> nortlii'rn bank. The suine remurki apply, mvtalit mmtaniil, to the letuma of iioi>ukttOU> 
irhicU moreover da not pretend to be exact. 
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II. 
Police Station to another, and from each to the Sudder 
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The distances here given are the distances in a direct line. They would of course bo 
much greater by river route. There are no roads in the district,* bat in the dry weather 
a man going from one station to another is generally able to walk straight across country. 

25.— EDUCATION, &c. 
In former times, ander the village-system, the school was one of the recognized insti- 
tutions of the Manicipality, and the schoolmaster was paid by a contribution of grain or 
money from the villagers. More recently, long before the attention of Government had 
been directed to the subject of public instruction, almost every village in the interior possess- 
ed its school, and Dr. Taylor mentions that in 18S8 there were ascertained to be eleven 
Hindoo schools in the city, affording instruction to 302 scholars. The Mahomedan schools 
in the same year amounted to nine, with 115 scholars. 

In the indigenone Hindoo schools the subjects taught were reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing in the Yemacular Bengali, and the mode of keeping agricultural and commercial accounts. 
In the Mahomedan schools the course of study embraced literature, gi-ammar, and religion. 
These schools were all supported by the schooling fees, or by the charity and public spirit 
of wealthy persons residing in the neighbourhood. 

Since the creation of a special department for the promotion of public instruction, 
most, if not all, of these schools have ceased to exist, having given place to others conducted 
on the system of schools at home. 

' Id nt, no ifitem at roftd* corniectiDg tb» Polica Stationf with eieb otli«r and with bead-quatttrt. 
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AnIbgliBli 8emuiary"waB established in. Dacca by GoTentment in 1SS5, Dr. Taylor 

„ ,. . _ . describee it as beiiu; ia his time well atteaded, and alt^ether 

Sagluk Btwuaarj. a • , ■ , . 

ID a flonnsbiDg and promieing condition. In 1841 this 

Bchool was raised to the position of a college, and the foundation laid of the present building, 

which was completed in 1816. 

The Dacca Coll^;e is afEliated to the Calcutta Uuiversity, and ia open to any person 
!)„„„ n-jiM "'''* ^""^ ("'s^ ^^ University Entrance Examination. 

Students pay a monthly fee of Rs. 6. The course of study 
is SQch as ia prescribed by the University for the d^rees of Bachelor and ^Master of Arts, 

Tl^e College staff consists of the Principal, two Professors, an Aseistant Professor, and a 
Law Lectarer, 

The Collegiate School is under a Head Master, assisted by eight Sub-Masters, two Pundits, 
and a Munahi. A writer, librarian, and eleven eervante complete the establishment. 

The number of atudents on the rolls in April, 1866, was 110, and at the b^inoing of April, 
1867, it had increased to 123. Of this number 6 are Christians, and 117 are Hindoos, The 
students are from different schools in Dacca and the smrounding districia. 

At the examinations held at the banning of the present year, twelve students were 
candidates for the B. A. degree, and seven were euccessfol. Two of the students, who had ob- 
tained the B. A. d^ree at the preceding examinationB, were candidates also for the M. A. d^ree, 
and both were successful. 

The Coll^iste School, from which some of the best students of the College are drawn, 

has 217 pupils od the rolls. The fees cbars^ varv &om one 
CoUtgiaU School. ■ lx , .l S / 

rupee eight annas to three rupees. 

There are two Govemmeut Normal Schools, — one for training pandits and teachers of the 

vernacular, and the other for training English masters. 

Besides these there are 169 Boys' Schools in the town and 

district, of which 3 are supported entirely by tiovemment, 147 partly by Groveminent and 

partly by private contributions, and 19 by private parties entirely. In these schools and in 

the college, a total number of 8,336 hoys receive instruction. 



FamaU SckeoU. 



Of female schools, there is the Normal School for training female teachers, one school for 
the instruction of adults, and 24 for that of girls. Of these 
Bchoob 12 are aided by Government, 2 are supported by 
private contributions; and 12 entirely by Government. In these schools 452 girls receive 
instruction. 

There are also numerous Sanskrit tolea or academies, where Logic, Rhetoric, Grammar, 
Astronomy, &c., are Uught. As regards Sanskrit hjarning, Bikrampore ranks second only to 
Noddea in the whole of Bengal. 

% 
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T\\e natives, especially the HindooB, as a rule, evinM a mott Undable desire to obtain an 
Eoglieh edacation, and will oflea pinch aod scrsw, and almost atarre themselves, in order to he 
able to pay their school or college fees. They are actuated by the strongfest of all motives — 
eetf-lnterest ; knowing as they 6a that a kooivladge of English is Qow made almost a tine qttd 
uon in the distcibation of the best appointments under GovemmeBt nhioh every native ooreta. 
As regards venuioalar education, the vernacular Bcholaiships afford a strong' stimulus. 

There is still a strong feeling of opposition to the spread of female education. In many 
places persons arc found willing to support a girl's school ; bat these are influenced rather by 
the idea that by so doing they will establish a claim for preferment, than by any oonTtotion 
that female edacntion is desirable per te. The parents do not much ohjeot so long as they have 
to pay nothing, aud take care to remove their children from school at a very early age. 

The schools are very thickly and pretty uniformly spread in Bikrampore, thinly and lees 
uniformly in Manickguuge. In Dacca half the schools are in, or hard by, the town itself, and 
the remainder nearly all adjacent to the Megna or the Delassery. The interior is almost 
without schools. 

- Tat fiirther Btatietics, Me Table of Schools in the appendix. 

26.— DISPENSARIES, &c. 
llie principc^ charitable institutions in the city of Dacca are the Lunatic Asylam, the 
Mitford Hospital, end the Lutgar Khannab, or alms-house, founded by Khajeh Abdul Guni. 

Hie Lunatic Asylum was built in 1819, and is mtuated at the west end of the town, in 

close proximity to the ohowk. It adjoins the district jail. 

It has five laige ward, seven cells, capable of containing four 

inmates each, and S2 solitary cells. An extra wards, constructed with all the latest iraprove- 

mente, is now approaching completion, which will accommodate 45 lunatics. 

According to the scale allowed for jails, the Daoca asylum is only capable of oontwning 
1Z6 lunatics. On the Ist July there were 166 males and 37 females in the Asylam, which is 
therefore densely over crowded. The wards are ill-planned and badly ventilated, the flooring 
is in many cases defective, and from the flltby habits of the lunatics has become most oSen- 
sive. A great improvement has lately been effected by abolishing the old-fashioned V shaped 
drains and cesspools, and introducing privies on the dry-earth system. It is of course not to be 
expected that this system can be always strictly enforced in a lunatic asylum ; but the tractable 
inmates can generally be persuaded to make use of the privies. The floors of the winds are 
also thickly strewn with dry-earth at night, for reasons which sufficiently explain themselves. 
To render the asylum a fit place for the reception of persons afflicted with insanity, it would 
be necessary completely to pull down and rebuild the existing wards, the construction of which 
is quite at variance with the rules of modern sanitary science. 

The new ward now in course of construction will, to a certdn extent, relie« the over- 
crowding ; hut the advantage thus gained will he again lost if the proposal 'of aendiog Imwtica 
to Dacca from Cooch Bchor be carried out. 
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Tbow of tho inmates who are troctablfl and wiUing to work ara Ampleyed in Tariona wi^, 
as keeping the Mitford Hospital garden in order, fetching water, poandiug sarki, oaipenttyi 
morah-makitig, baking, cane^attJng, &c. On an average, 73 patieuta are tlraa emplojred, and 
85 are told off for domestio datiei within the osflum walls. About 26 of the female palients 
are engaged in cooking, grinding Soar, sewing, ponnding snrkt, and cleaning the femala wards. 
Of the total inmates 135 are daily at work, or S9 per cent. The remainder ara the intnuitabla 
and idiotic, who do nothing. 

The establishment ooosists of 1 overseer, 1. native doctor, 4 jemadus, 1 jemadami, 22 bar- 
kandauzes, 3 female warders, 2 barbers, 10 sweepers, 1 Hindoo cook, 1 gardener, 2 washermen, 
and 1 carpenter. The Civil Satgeon is also Superintendent of the asylum, which is inspected 
every month by the visitors appointed under Act XXXVI of 1858. These are the Commis- 
sioner, the Judge, the Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, the Magistrate and Joint Magis- 
trate, the Aasistant Surgeon of the Regiment, and the Judge of the Small Cause Court. 

The average number of annual admissions from 1837 to 1898 was 95. A large majority 
of the iDsanes are afflicted with chronic mania, generally brought on by indnlgenoe in ganjah. 

The following districts send their lunatics to the Dacca asylnm ; — Daeoa, Myinensingh, 
Sylhst, Cachar, 'Hpperah, Chitt^iong, XoaooUy, Baokergnnge, FonBedpoca, Fubna, Bognb, 
Cooch-Bebar, and Assam. 

Ilie average annual number breated io the Biyl&m daring the past 10- yean ba* he«a S04, 
wit^ an average mortality of 8-93 per cent. 

The Mitford Hospital was foosded by Mr. Mitford, of the Bengal Civil Service,* and 
was opened «n the 1st May, 1858, It has two surgical and 
**^ '^' two medical wards for males, and one for females. In these 

' 92 patteoia ean be accommodated. The average number - of inmates ranges from 65 to 75. 
Of out-patients the attendance varies from 20 to 40, according to the season of the year. Froffi 
the date of its opening to the 31st December, 1866, 90,067 out-patienta had been treated, <a 
-an arerage of 10,000 yearly. 

The establishment consists of 1 Sub-Assistant Snigeon, I native doctor, 1 compounder, 
4 dressers, 1 female do. ; 2 cook6,.2 cooliei, 4 sweepers, 1 diinran^ a«d 1 fudener. Hie whole 
is under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. 

She most common diseases are fiyrer, diairhaaa, dysentery, enlargement of spleen, rheu- 
matum, q^bilis, and anomiia. The hoqntal iftands in its own grounds by the river-side, 
and ooBsista of the main buildings (a oeotra ed^ee and two wings) without houses, and a 
K^iarate residence for the Snb-Asaietant .'Sa^^n, who is always in attendance. The buildings 
are well-ploiined ; the wards are roomy, lofty, and boaotifully Ventilated. The beds aae 
arranged at convenient intervals, aui altc^tber the inmates appear to be most comfortal^ly 
provided for. Out af Calentta and Howrah, .this bo^ital ie nndonhtedly the beet in Lower 

• Sm " Hift<»7 of tiw DiitrioL'' 
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Bengal. It 10 managed hj a Cominittee of Visiton, coDsisting of the Commissioner, Judge, 
Msgistrate, and foar of tlie most influential natiTe residents of Daoca. 

Hie institutioi} is supported hy tlie interest of Rapees 1,66,000 lefl by the founder, Mr. 
Mitford, and by a monthly grant from GoTemment of B«. 453-12, bein^ the avera^ 
expenses of the old Native Hospital and QoTemment Dispensary, whiob were amalganaated 
with tlie Mitford Hospital. The monthly inpome is therefore — 

From loterest ... Bs. &77 12 S 
OoTt. Grant ... „ 453 12 



1.0S1 8 6 



llie Xjangar Khanab, fomided by Kbajeh Abdul Quni, is situated in the Mehalla called 
" Funib Derwaza" to the east of the jail. It was opened 
^"^ in April, 1866. The present inmates number 16 females, 

20 males, and 6 children. The majority are blind and lame. A native doctor attends them, 
and each inmate is provided with food, clothes, and a room. The only condition that a person 
has to make on admission is that he will become a permanent inmate of the alms-bouse. AfW 
admission he is forbidden to beg. There are no out-door recipients of charity. 

The Jail Hospital was formerly the Tdi-Sdl or Mint of the Nawabs. Until 1836 the 

Kotwali was located there ; it then became a gnard-hoose. 

" In 1847 it was converted into a prison for thuggee criminals. 

In 1849 non-laboring prisoners were confined here. In 1859 it was made the Jail Hospital, 

and has ever Ednce been the only asylum for sick prisoners. 

The number of wards is five : one is used as a dispensary. Three are capable of con- 
taining 16 patients each, and one 8. 

The establishment consists of 1 native doctor and 1 compoqnder. Hie dufiadar burkan- 
dazes are borne on the rolls of the jail. 

The average number of patients daring 1866 was 21*57. 

There are three charitable dispensaries in the District; at Joydebpore in Bhowal, 

at Joinsbar in Pcmunnah Bikrampore, and at the sub- 

divisional head-quarters 01 Manickgunge. The nrat (ai 

Joydebpore) was established by Baboo Kali Naraiu Chowdhry, 

and was opened on the 1st August, 1866. The establishment 

consists of a Bengali class native doctor, appointed and paid by Government, 1 oomponnder, 

1 dresser, 1 chowkeydar, and 1 mehter and leechman. The average number of out-patients up 

to the end of the year was 24*66 per diem. A Hospital for in-patients has also been estab- 

lished. Baboo Kali Narain provides diet, hospital necessaries, &c., in addition to his monthly 

subscription of Be. 40. 
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This dispensaiy is rituated in a tract of coantry mocli overgTOvn with jangle, where 
few roads exist, and the poptdation of which is thin and scattered. These conditions will 
always prevent a huge attendance of sick patients. 

The dispensary at Joioshar was founded and is mainly snppott«d by Baboo Abhsy 
Kumar Dotta, Judge of the Small Cause Conrt at Dacca. It 
was sanctioned ej^erimentally by Government, attention hav- 
ing been drawn to tbo matter by the late prevalence of an epidemic disease in Bikrampore, the 
whole of which Urge pergonnah possessed not a single institution for i^ording medical relief to 
the sick. It was opened on the 16th November, 1866, &om which date until the SIst March, 
1867, 1,SS5 patients had been treated, or at the rate of 40*95 per diem. The natives resort 
to it readily, and the sick are taken there &om all parts of Bikrampore, The establish- 
ment is as und<fl- ; — 



Native Doctor 

Compounder 

Dresser 

Chowkeydar 

Mehter 



Monthly salary. 


„. Re, 


40 








„ 


7 








„ 


6 








„ 


5 








... „ 





8 





Total Ss. 


..5? 


3 






The Native Doctor's salary is paid by Government, the remainder from the local sub- 
scriptions. The monthly income is Ba. 4S, of which Baboo Abhay Kamar Dutta Bubscribes 
Bs. 20. 

At present tiliere is no accommodation for in-patients, hot the Baboo intends removing 
the buildings from their present site dose to his house, to a more convenient locality at 
a little distance, and a ward is to be ooDstruoted for the accommodation of a few persons. 



At the recommendation 
permanent. 



' the local authorities, the insfilintioa baa now been made 



At Mo^ligng*. 



The Manickgonge Dispenssry was opened on the 1st Angast, 1864. It is eitnated at 
the euh-divisiooal bead-quarters of Manickgnnge, about three 
miles from the town and Ibmmah of the same name, on the 
right buk of the river DeUssety. The Native Doctor attached to the sab-division ia in medical 
charge, and is of course paid by OovHBsaoBt. Other expeaflea are met by monthly 
subecriptions from the neighbouring zemindars. 
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The establiabment eoiuists of— 

Saloiy per meoeem. 

1 Bi«8ser ... ... ... ... ... Bs. 5 

1 Writer ... ... ... ... ... „ 5 

1 Chaprasei... ... ... ... ... „ 4 

1 Mehter ... ... ... ... ... „ 2 



16 



As a matter of fact, there ia bo mehter, dodc being procarable at to low a rate of salary, 

. The convict mehter attached to the h)ck-up does all the necessary work. This is the only 

dispensary in the enb-division. It has no accommodation for in-patients, and consequently 

persons do not come from long distances. Average daily attendance daring the last six 

months has been only 6'628. 

The dispensary is managed by a Committee appointed by QoTcmment. The Secretary 
is the Deputy Magistrate in cbai^ of the Sab-drvisioa. 

There are several indigenous dispensaries on a small scale, k^t by native kobirazes au<I 

hakims, who distribute native remedies to the poor and 
Saiitt Ditptmariii. , , , ,■ - • ,i ■ ■ ■ ■. 

helpless living m their ncmi^. 

27.— POLITICAL PENSIONS. 
The total number of political pensioneiB is thirty-six, of whom thirty belong to the family 
and household of the late Nawab of Dacca, and receive an aggr^ate monthly allowance 
of lU. 261-5. Five are Munipnri Chiefs, who were first located in Nuddea, then in Moor- 
ehedabad, and finally removed to this district. They receive a monthly allowanoe of Ra. 146, 
on condition that they will not leave Dacca without the permission of the authorities, nor 
engage in any intrigues against the Government, 

The heir to the ex-Bt^ah of Jynteah was sent here from Sylhet during the mutiny, 
and is bound by the same conditions as the Monipnri Chiefs. He receives Bs, 500 a 
month,* 

28.— ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
The only imperial road in the district is that leading from Dacca, past Naningunge 
to Beid Bazar, on the west bank of the Megna, a distance of 17 or IS mileei It is a part 
of the main road which connects Dacca and Chittagong vid Daoodkandy and ComiUah.t 

* A part; of twm^-ooe Munipurii, mm, womsn, «Qd ebildren, 1i*t« ktely b««n Mnt down bj tha D«ptit; C«id- 
muiioneT ot Coohkr, ind plued under Polie* MrreilluiM at Daoo*. u belon|iilg to tha hmiliaa of mtil wlio li>Ta 
baea «ng«g«d in mdung nudi on Briti*h territory. IhaH pmon* rwMiTe diet ftllowauM from QoTemmsnt at 
fixed rstei, bat oannot itndJy be called politioal peiuiimet*. 

t Tha BhamiHire road, a loop-line nmiiiiif along b; the rirer, and joining the imperia] mslii lotd U Shampor* 
Eridgp, i> kept Dp b; the ferry Fund. 
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The moBt important; of the roads maintained from the District Ferry Fund is that 
which rone north from the city through the heart of the Bhawal jungles to Najan Bazar or 
Toke on the Brahmaputra, at the extreme boundary of the district, a dietaoce of 52 miles. 
From this point it is continued to the sadder etatiou of Mymensingh. The country thioogh 
which this road passes is mostly dry and elevated, and it is therefore readily passable at all seasons 
of the year. Annual repairs, however, are required along the whole length of road, to clear 
the jungle from the sides, to level the ant-bills that are eontinually being formed, and make 
good other defects that are caused by the periodical rains. 

The Toonghee Bridge over the Balu creek * on this road is worthy of notice. It is a 
solid structure of masonry and stonework, flanked with turrets at the approaches on either 
side. It has three arches, the centre one of which was blown up by Mr. CarnaCj the Ma- 
gistrate, during the mutiny. The breach, however, has been repaired with timber, and the 
bridge is in full use. It is known to have been built in the time of the Mahomedans, but 
there is some doubt as to the exact period of its erection f. As la all native bridges, 
t^e centre is much higher than the sides, and the approaches are therefore rather steep. 
Seen from the river bank below, this bridge is a most picturesque object, and one that would 
well repay the labor of a photographer. It is distant about 14 miles north of the city. 

About eight miles north of Toonghee, a road branches off to the right, to the residence 
of Baboo Kallynarain Chowdhry, Zemindar of Bhowal, at Joydebpore. This road was 
constructed by the Bahoo himself, and is kept in excellent order. 

A road has been undertaken, which is to connect the Police Thannah of Srinagar with 
the Sub-divisional head-quarters at Moonshe^^tinge. The line of earthwork has been taken 
almost the whole way from Srinagar to Taltolah Bazar on the Delassery, but the embank- 
ment being new, and not having properly settled, is very defective in parts, and will require 
extensive repairs before it can be considered anything but a fair-weather road. Materials 
for the bridges have been collected, but the work is now stopped on account of the rains. 
From the Moonsheegunge side the road baa advanced as far as Bikabi B^ar on the Delaesety. 
Total length of the road from Mooosbeegonge to Srinagar will be about 16 miles. 

Other roads in the district are unimportant. A bridged footpath, (it can scarcely be called 
a road) four miles long, bos been made, connecting the Sub-divisional head-quarters of Maniok< 
gnnge with the bazar and Police Thannah, which are situated on the river. There is also a 
fair-weather track called the Moniat Boad, SS miles long, which is used aa the post road to 
Furreedpore in the dry season. A road to Teota on the Jamuna, opposite Gkjalanda, the in- 
tended point of extension of the £. B. Railway, has been sanctionedj and the work commenced. 

The want of good roads is mncb felt in this district; in default of these means of omn- 
munication] almost all travelling has to be done by water, for which means of locomotion 
the country, especially the northern division, affords less facilities than is the case in districts 
which are more intersected by pavig^ble cfaannels. 

The only canal on which toll is levied in the district is the Dbnlay creek, connecting 
the Barignnga and Balu rivers. There are two toll stations with a Toll Colleotor at each, 
one at Faridabad close to the suspension bridge, and the other at IVimohani at the junction 

' tJioallf nllsd du Toonghee rirCT. Futhgr down, it ia known u Um Balu. 
t See EUtory ofli* Dulriei. 
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of tlie canftl niih tha Bala river. Toll is levied at the rate of 
mtuddfi on all boats of flf^ muinds bortliea or upwards. 



annas per hundred 



29.— Public offices and BUiLDiNas. 

The pnblio bnildin^ belon^g to OovAmueiit are the new Judge's and Collector's 
Cntcherriesj the Dadca College, the Mitford Hospital, Lunatic Aaylum, Jail and Jail Hospital, 
the Mills, and the Lnl Bagh Barracks. 

A new building, to contain the Magistrate's and Police Offices, is just being commenced 
by the I). F. W. ; these Offices are at present held in a honse rented hy Qoverameot at 
Bs. 104 per mensem, including Municipal tax. The Commissioner's Office and the Court of 
Small Causes are both held in rented buildings ; the amount paid for the former is Bs. 67>tJ, 
and for the latter Rs. 54 per mensem. The Survey Office is held in a hired house at a 
monthly rent of Bs. 100, as is that of the Executive Engineer at Bs. S5. The Municipal 
Commissioners pay Bs. 76 a taonth for the house occupied by their Office. The Telegraph and 
Post Offices are both in hired houses; the rent of the former is Bs. 180, and that of 
the latter Bs, SO a month. The building occupied by the Branch Bank of Bengal is the 
property of the Bank, and St. Thomas's Church of course belongs to Government. 

The sub-divisional buildings of Moonsheegnnge and Manickgange belong to Goremmeot, 
as do also the MoonsifEs' Offices, the Police and Abkarree stations in the interior. 

30.— STAGING BUNGALOWS. 
There are no sta^g bungalows for the accommodation of traveiiers in this district. 

SI.— BATES OF LABOR, Ac. 
The accompai^ing Table shows the prevailing rates of different kinds of labor in tli« 
Dacca District : — - 



Description of labour. 



Wages. 



...{ 



. Ditto 

Boats 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Bearers (kah^rs) ... 
'Kcca'gari, with pair of ponies 

Elephants < 



From 7 A. u. to 6 P. h., allowing 2 hours'! 

for meal?, per diem J 

With i Bullocks, from 6 a. v. till noon,1 

per diem ... ... .-. ...f 

With ditto, from 6 a. m. to 5 p. m., perl 

diem J 

Up to 100 maunds, per diem 

Do. to 500 ditto, ditto 

Do. to 1,000 ditto, ditto 

Each man, per diem ... ... ... 

Per hour 

No fixed rate, as these animals are not letl 

to hire J 



• Per IDO taanndi. 
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Accordibg to an official retara recoitly fabmiMed front the Magisb^te'tf office, there 
are within the jarisdiotioD of the Sadder Thonnah thiriy-fcmr elephants belongings io private 
penoDB, 175 boUoclcaj 220 iaidrt or bearerB, 102 carta, 150 tattoos.* There a» no 
GoTemment elephants at present permanently ataUcmed in Dacca. From Nawabgimgo, 
150 t»ttoos are returned as proounble ; the principal mesoB of eatriago in the remaining 
Thannahs appear to be by water. 

The aotnal number of boats in the District has not been ascertained, bat they are of 
coaree readily procnrable. 

The number of ticca gharries that ply for hire in the city is sixty. 



82.— LOCAL "VTEIGHTS AKD MEASUKES. 
The weights and measures used in this District are, speaking generally, the same that are 
used in Calcutta and the whole of Eastern Bengal. The unit of the British Lidian pondw- 
ary system is the tola, equal to ISO grains English troy weight. From it upwards are derived 
the heavy weights, viz., eiitai (ioz. avoirdupois), seer (21bs.,) and mdn or maond (SOlbe.) ; and 
by its sab-division the small or jewellers' weights, called aatiai, rattit, and dhina. 

The following scheme comprehends both of these in one series : — 



Mm. 


Foseeree. 


Seer. 


Chitol. 


ToU. 


Maaha. 


Buttee. 


Dhm. 


1 


8 


40 


640 


3^00 


38,400 


807,800 


1,223,800 




1 


6 


80 


400 


4,800 


38,400 


163,600 






1 


16 


80 


geo 


7,680 


30,720 






1 


6 


60 


480 


1,920 






1 


12 


96 


384 






1 


8 


82 






1 


4 



* Thaw flgoTN ihcnr Qm aehi*! nmnbOT of clephuti, tee,, 
gr the ownan wonld be wOliDg to let them mt to hire. 
Ih« Nine remark •pplws to the ottm meant of carriip. 



nppowd te b« in the Bjstriob It !■ doubtful vlw 
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Dr. Taylor gives the weight of the seer as 801 Siceat,* bnt so far as I have been able to 
ascertain there is qo diflbrenoe between l^a seer in ose here and the standatd seer of Calcutta. It 
is not improbable that indmdaal shopke^rs may have their own ideas as to the exact weight 
of the seer by which they measore their goods, but the acknowledged standard is, I think, 80 
aiecaa (or tolas) ae elsewhere. The some author states that some few articles, as brassware, 
are firet^neutly sold at the rate of 7 3 siccas, and lime at that of 90 «ccaa per seer. 

The tolah is used in weighing gold and silver, jewels> spicea, medicinee, thread, and fine 
cloth. The number of tuasbas in a tola varies, being 10 for gold and silver, 12 and 2 rattis 
for medicines and spices, and 12^ for jewelB.f 

The grain and liquid measures consist of cone or wicker-baskets, and hollow bamboos, 
and are all specific proportions of the seer. 

Tlie cloth measure now in general use is the English yard, which has superseded the 
old Suilani ffaj oi &6i inches, and the Company's ^o/ of 39i inches. Tbe very fine muslins 
are sold by weight called dakAi, the price rising in proportion to the decrease of weight, 
the length of the cloth, and the number of tlireads in it. Thread ie weighed in scales, resem- 
bling the Danish balance. 

83.— CAPTURE OP ELEPHAJJTS. 
No elephants are caught ia this disttict. A. herd of these anisnls is reported to exist 
in the dense jungles beyond Burmee, but all attempts to capture them have hitherto beeu 
unEuccesafull 

34.— CATTLE AND POULTRY,— WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
Among the domesticatod animals in this District may be mentioned the tame elephaot 
and bufialo, horses and ponies, cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, 
rabbits ; and poultry, vis., turkeys, fowls, pigeons, ducks, 
and geese. 

Mostofiiie elephants are the property of zemindars and planters. The Government 
Depfit at Dacca, that used at one time to contain some two hundred of these animals, and 
was supplied fmm Cbittagong and the hills on the Eastern Frontier, has been empty for 
some time. The Government elephonto are at present at Uhibtagong, but are expected to 
return to Dacca before long. It is, I bdieve, intended to re-eeteblish the Dep6t. 

Buffaloes are kept by zemindars a^id gowalas in the interior, but are not met with in 
the city. The milk, which ia richer than that of the common cow, is used for making dial 
fcurd), ghee, and the well-known Dacca cheese, which, when really good, is thought by 
some to equal European cream cheese. 

This is not a horse-braeding district, though the experiment has been tried ; and there 
appears to he no reason why it should not succeed. The horses in use are such as are met 

* Skeat and Makt «e«m to bft und ai eonT«rlibl« temu. Tliia ia not itridJj comet, ths ttMa, ta it* tiune iin< 
piie», bring equiiBlenl to the we iebl of a tf«ea mvM, while thr Mai iaeqaal to tlwtuftbeConipuij** rupee onlj. 
tTnjTor. 



OBfmiie Animelt. 
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witli all over India, and reqaire no special mention. The climate of Dacca appears to 1w 
less fatal ta borses with Arab blood in them than that of some of (he neighbouring dietricta, as 
Ttpperah and Mymensing. The Bengali tattoo is indigenous to the distriot, and is, as a rule, 
a wretched specimen of the eqnine race. Burmah and Munipuri ponies are not nncommon. 

The working cattle of the Distriot are of an inferior breed, weak and pqny, and g^erally 
ilUfed. Tfaie is particularly the case in the low-lying portion of the district to the south- 
ward. The cattle that I have seen grazing on the banks of the Lnkhya to the iiorthvard 
were, as a rule, in fair condition. This is no doubt owing to the abuodaQCO and superior 
quality of the pasturage on the high-level lands. The milch-kine of Dacca are reok'ined the 
best in Bengal, and chiefly belong to the deawdli * (iip-country) breed, which is employed 
for working oil and sugar-mills, draug-ht and other heavy work. Sheep are procurable in 
the distriot, but those that come to the Dacca market are mostly imported from other 
zillnbs. Dr. Taylor say a that, in his time (about 1838) a sheep might be purchased in the 
country for ten annas. Prices have risen since then. Sheep are now brought down from 
tlie interior and sold for about Bs. 2 a piece ; while butchers in the town charge ten and 
sixteen rupees for a fat sheep. The wool is of very inferior quality. 

I^ are kept by low-caste Hindoos (cbieSy Bishts, Chamars, and Banwae) and Christiana. 
Native-fed pork is not much in request with any but the lowest classes. Goats are very 
common, and their flesli is a common article of food. Rabbite are procurable. Fowls, ducks, 
geese, and pigeons are to be had in all the markets. Turkeys command a high price, a good 
one costing not less than Be. 14, 

With a view to improving the breed of cattle, poultry, &c., and generally to promoting 
the agricultural interests of the district, a model farm, under the Collector's supervision, has 
recently been established at Dacca. The institution is an experiment, and as yet quite in its in- 
fancy, but it is hoped that it will be cordially supported by the zemiodwa and oth»« in whose 
interest it has been established, and whose attention to the importance of agricnltnral science 
has already been drawn by the exhibitions recently held in this and the surrounding distracts. 

The wild animaki indigenous to the Dacca District are, witli few exceptions, of the 

sam« kind ae those of other parts of the Gangetic Delta. 

The northern portion of tJie District is infested by beasts 

of prey, and a number of other quadrupeds, while tha alluvial tract to the soathward is 

comparatively free from these, hut abounds with aquatic birds, fishes, and reptiles of vaiioafi 

kinds. 

Some of the commoner varieties are h»e given, ^e eommon green monkey (Simia 
Cereopitheeut) is plentiful in tiie jungles, especially near 
the city, QVoops of them may be seen in the eaily eaora- 

* IIm Urg* wbiU or orvn-Mlorad breed of mUle irari brooglit to Dacca hxMtt DsUu wbm ^f Ifavftb Sh*WtS 
Khan naa in power here. The; were called ieta&li ai tliey irere attended bj an importation of dtttoAU herdanuiii 
(Oopali). At the wiae time oama a number of dud, eannlng ai carpeoteti and other wtuaM. fk* dtaofodwrtl of IhflW 
men or* B(iU ki)o*a in Dacca. 

A bull of tbi« dctwali kind, bred b; VLt. 3, F. Wiac, carritd off Ihg flnt priia boiq all Bengal in tbe Calcutta 
Ajtricoltnral Ezhibitiim ill Jauoaij, ISM. 
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faiff nttang^ on the too6 oi hoaaes in tlie ontakirta of the town. They an wiae eoong'h to 
affect Ha faabitations of Hisdooe, by whom of oonive tliey m never moU«t«d. So fiu u I 
know, no other kind of monkey ii fouid in the District. 

The largest species of b&t met with id the District is the Ronssette or flyiDg-fox (Plero- 
put SmMmtlU) , It is Boctnnul in its habitsj and, like the monkey, conunit* great hiToc among 
theorchanls. belittle stiiped or " orangchat" {Ve^eHilio pietutj ia so called from th 
golden 0(^r of its far. It inhahits the inteiior of the jungle, when, from its brilliant colon 
and small size, it is sometimes mistaken for a butterfly. The common houae-bat (Dytopet Mu- 
rinui, Hsidwickfl) and Megaderma, or long-eared bat, an also found in bats, deserted mosques, 
wells, &«. 

The mask-rat or shrew [Sorex Indieta), the Mongtls (Viverra Mungus}, and the civet 
(Fiverra Benffalentuj, are all common. 

Tigers and leopards infest the jungles of the northnn division of the District, Thai axaa- 
bers have decreased of late years, owing to the clearing of jungle and the advance of cultivation. 
They an also hunted and shot eveiy year by native tiiiarit, especially those of the Sagimara 
caste, who make this their particnlar bosiness. A blaci leopard was lately shot at Srimudi, on 
the east bank of the Megna, in the Tipperah District ; and I am told that the animal has been 
killed in Dacca, bat the variety seems to be very ran.* Wild cats are common. 

Wild hogs an also less numerous than they used to be, being shot down by the natives in 
great numbers^ espeoially during the rains. 

The el^hant is an aboriginal iubabitant of this part of the country ; and a herd of these 
animals have, I am told, for some years post taken up their quarters ia the heavy jungles be- 
yond Burmee, in Tbannah Sapaseia, cludiag all attempts to oaptun them. Tfaeir numbers have, 
from time to time, been augmented by tame dephants which have escaped from confinement 
and joined the herd. 

Four kinds of deer are found in the District — the gous deer {Cervus Sippelaphut), the 
sambar or black rusa of Bengal (Cerout Aritiotetu), the hog-deer, and the mnntjak or bark- 
ing deer fCaroau Mvuljak), This latter is of a nd color, and has projecting cauine teeth in 
the iq^er jaw. It derives its name &om the resemblance of ita voice to the barking of a 
dog. AU these inhabit the northern jangles. 

The wild buffalo {Bulalui Buffelut) is found in marshy land in all parts of the district. 
The jackal, foz« and han are abandaat. The black rabbit (Leptu Siipidut, Pearson^ ia 
peonliar to this part of the country, and is found in the jungles to the north of the city. It 
is, I believe, known to exist nowhere else but in the jungles of the Mymensingh District, uid 
along the Terai to the Nepal country. This animal appean to be the connecting link between 
the hares and rabbit«. It is only found in thick grass jungle, and does not come into culti- 
vated lands ; tiie natires say it breeds like the rabbit in burrows. It has thort can, and hind 

* Tb« bUek Isopard 1im ibo been ti«FF«d «liTe in this Dirtrict, 
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1^8 long^ ia proportion to the fore, like those of the hare. Like the hare, it rans off in a 
straight line, and does not take advantage of bushee, &c., as the rabbit does. Its color is like 
that of a mouse, or rather darker ; its far ia exceedingly harsh (hence the name HUpidut), but 
easily pulled off. 



The bandicoot rat and porcupine [HUirix Cris(aia) are common, and are very destrnctiTe 
to the crops. The fleeh of the porcupine is eaten by the lower castes of Hindoos. It is 
white, and not at all ill-flavored when properly cooked.* The qnilla are used for combs and 
ornaments, lite atmiU hrov/n Bqaiiiel {Scittm Ben^alentit) inhabits the jungles to, the north 
of the city. 

The black bear {Urtus niger) is found in the elevated parts of the northern division, 
particularly among the small hills in this tract. There are two kinds of otter (Lutra vulgarit) 
found in the rivers, one being grey, the other dark-brown in color. The former variety is train- 
ed by the fiehermeu to drive fish into their nets. Otters are speared by the Garwaras, and 
their skins are exported to Bootan and China. 

The porpoise {PlatanUta Gangetica) or Sutu, as the natives call it, abounds in the 
rivers of the district. Another variety, which may be called the Sunderbun porpoise, (the 
native, name is Sana or Sana), is found in the large rivers Megua and Pudda at certain 
seasons, The Sundeihua porpoise has not the elongated snout of the Stt»a, is said to be a 
lai^r animal and of a lighter color, to be slower in its movements, and to take a shorter 
boond when it rises to the surface. It is found in herds, — ^the Sum always in pairs. Both 
are nomadic in their habits. The sutu is hunted during the cold season by the Garwaras 
or Garhwals, Tiors, Garros, and Shikaris of the district. The weapon used is a tri-dental 
harpoon with a long bamboo handle, the head separating from the shaft when it strikes 
the animal, but being attached to it by a stout cord. The Sum is suffered to exhanst it- 
self, is then dragged alongside, and clubbed to death. These low-caste tribes eat the flesh, ex- 
tract the oil by boiling, which sells for four annas a seer in the Dacca bazars. From one-half to 
two maunds of oil are extracted from a full-grown animal. It is used for burning ; and when 
mixed with tiger's and alligator's fat, is considered a sovereign remedy for rheumatism and 
other chronic pains. 

Vultures, crows, the common Corvua splendent, several varieties of eagles, £sh-eagles, 
kites, and falcons, are common here, as in other parts of 
Lower Bengal. There are several species of owls, the 
most common being the Sirlx Candida, and the Slnx noeiua indica, which are regarded by 
the natives vrith superstitious dread. There is also another kind (Ketlupa Ceylonensis) that 
feeds on fisb. Swallows are numerous, and among the king-fishers {Alcedo) may he men- 
tioned the blue and yellow, the black and white, and the blue and red with the white breast, 
the handsomest of all. The bird ia caught with decoys during the cold season, and is kill- 
ed for the sake of its feathers, which are exported to China, and are in great jvquest for 
the adornment of the gala dresses of Mandarins. In former days the Mnghs and Burmese 
travelled all over India, as far as Madras and Colombo, in search of these birds, which they 

• The best way (o cook « porcupine ii to twke him in t cruet of clay. Ihu ii tile gip«j recipe for routiiig > 
liedg«luc and has been tiled Terj luCMmfullj in. Sacca. 
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eaaght with bird^time. Akyab was tlte g;reat port of exporUtion, from wbenoe they were 
tekea to China by flie junks. Profeeaioaal bird'Catcfaera are itill met with in the Diocs 
dietrict, and they hsva told me that tbey were employed by people la Caloatta. It is 
possible, therefore, that sinoe the establishment of steam commnnicatioa between Caloatta 
and the south-eaBtem ports, the trade may hare been direrted thither.* 

The bee-eater {J^eropi viridit), like its congener the king-fi^er, inhabits the ereriees 
in the banks of rivers, and is also spread generally orer the oonntry; it breeds in holes in 
tiie ground. Ihere is another variety called tiie bine-tailed bee-eater (M. PkilipenaU) . 
Of the notched-bill tribe there are two species, the Motaeilia Picata and the Sflvia Sutoria 
or tailor-bird, so colled from the ingenious coastrnction of its nest. To the other, Te»uiro4tret, 
belong the families of the Cerihiada or cre^ers, and Cinnyrtda or sna-birds. These latter, 
the native name for which implies sngar or honey-snckers, are, like the humming birds 
of America, remarkable for the brilliant metallic lustre of their plumage. They may be 
seen flutt«ring about flowers, from which they extract l^e juice while on the wing. The 
hoopoe cDpapa £^op*; is not unfrequently met with. Among the Qmiroitrei, the Ploeeut 
or weaver-bird is one of the most common. This bird derives its name from the hanging nests 
which it builds, and which are usually found attached in dusters to the idl (date) tree, or reeds 
on the borders of creeks and marshes. It is very destructive to the rice-crops. 

There are several kinds of wood-peckers, and among the other species of the coniroetral 
tribe may be mentioned the Cuculut Orientalii and the Daiial {Coptyekut Samtaru), commonly 
called the Indian robin. This bird is taught to fight by the natives. The Shama (Kttlacincla 
MacTowa) is much prized for its powers of song ; a good one wiU fetch from t«Q to twenty 
'npees la Dacca. Two varieties of the green Farrakeet are common in the diebict. 

The GraUatoret or waders are lai^ly represented, and are found in the nnmerons 
marshes of both divisions of the district. The spoonbill (P&i&r2?ti), the sfiras(ffrw antigonejt 
the Mauiijorf {Cieonia Itvcoeephala) , and the Sdm-talik {C. Myeteria, Aiuiralit) make their 
appearance about the middle of October, and return to the hills at the commencemmt of the 
rains, I>r. Taylor says that there are five species of the heron, vm., the Indian white heron 
{Ardea Orienlalit), the pure white {A, nodetta of Gray), the black-billed (A. niyrirottrit), 
and the yellow-necked {A. Siibuicua) or cattle ^ret, so called from its being usually found 
in proximity to cattle. The yellow on the neck is a seasonable color merely. This list is 
probably not exhaustive, for be makes no mention of one of the commonest varieties, the k&ni 
baglaj (Jrdeola leucoptera), which is to be met with in almost every rice-field. It would be 
difficult to give the scientific names of all the numerous species which are known to the natives 
under the general name of boffla, and to Europeans as paddy-birds. The night-heron (mye- 
iieorax gruevij is common in the district. During the day it roosts in palm-groves, tamarind 
trees, and patches of jungle near water ; issuing forth soon after sunset and winging its way to 
its feeding grounds, uttering at intervals ita well-known ciy wak-v>ah, from which it derives its 
native name [Wak). It breeds on palm, tamarind, or other trees in society, making a nest 

• The featben of the king.flBber ia beautifully ioUid with Uo-work in Sjlhet. 

f The fleili of Ihii bird, when oooked » m ateak, ia raid to be palatable ; Itanoe the nam* whiidi ha* be«n Kirea 
to it, of the B4^»Uak Hird. 

% PoDd-heron of Jerdon. Tulg. Faddg'biid. 
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of sticks, and laying usnally four psle blniah-g^reen eggs. It is a handaome bird, the 
forahead and a narrow Etreaic above the eye white ; crown of head, upper part of back, and scap- 
ulars, black with a greeB gloss ; lover back, wings, and tail fine blae^frey ; beneath pure white. 
The adult bird has a crest of three or more narrow white feathers, 6 or 7 inches long, channel- 
ed and fitting into each other. When disturbed in the day-time these birds are easily shot, 
as they oontiuoe circling round their roosting-plaoe and usually re-settle, unless repeatedly 
fired at 

The pelican-ibis* {Tanlalta Uneofephalui, Jerdon] may, I believe, be included among the 
birds found in the Dacca district. The only specimens that I have seen were brought from the 
marshes in Chnr Hukundia, ou the south side of the Fudda river, in the district of Fnrreedpore ; 
but I have no doubt they exist also in Dacca. This bird is thus described by Jerdon : — " Plu- 
mage white ; quills and tail ricbly glowed green-black ; terttaries white, beautifully tinged with 
rosy, with darker band near the end, and white tip ; feathers loose and decomposed ; lesser and 
median coverts glossy green, with white edges ; greater coverts pure white. Bill deep yellow 
(with greenish tip), as are the naked orbits, head, and gular skin; irides pale yellow-brown, grey 
in some; legs fleshy red. Length about 42 inches ; extent 8 feet; wing 20 inches; tail 7 ; bill 
at front 9 to 10 ; t«Tau8 nearly 8." 

in summer the tertiaries acquire a deeper rosy tint, the bill and node parte become a 
brighter and deeper yellow. In the young bird the handsome plumage of the adult is wanting, 
tiie prevailing color being a sober brown. 

The pelioan-ibis frequents rivers, tanks, and marshes, generally in parties, occasionally alone. 
It stalks about the shallows with its bill in the water, partially held open, and occasionally 
atirs the water with one foot to start the 6sh, which it stands ready to seize. It is easily 
tamed. Jerdon believes that it has no vocal muscles, but this is a mistake. When very young, 
it utters a cry something like tod-dk, wd^k, followed by a chattering plaintive sound, very 
difficult to describe, spreading its wings and tail, and making a bowing motion with its bead. 
The older bird seems to be less noisy, and utters only the chattering cry abovementioned. In 
its attitudes, motions, and general appearance this bird much resembles the adjutant. 

The shell-ibis (Jnasiomu* etetUnt, Jerdon) is common in the district. It is called SMmnk 
bhanga or B&muk ihaita by the natives, from the ahdmuh, a large kind of snail, on which it 
feeds. The adjutant (f?teoKM ar^n^) is not uncommon, thongh seldom seen in the vicinity 
of the town. 

The Indian nightingale or bu&ul is found in abundance, and is taught to fight by the 
natives, who are very food of the sport. 

I have shot the hombiU {Suceroi eriitatutj in the Backergimge district, and am told 
that it is met with in Dacca. I have never seen a specimen, and believe it to be of rare 
oocarrence.t 

t Burmw, wliere Ihfijr tie nid h> Im oomuioiL 
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T)te phefteant-tailed j&cana (Parra Sinemii), & very el^atit bird, is foaod in tbe manbMj 
and may be seen glidings over the lotus leavea and weeds in search of inaecU. 1^6 native 
name is ehitdrbillai or mewa, and its cry has some resemblaaoe to the mewing of a kittea. It 
has a tubercle or small spur on the flezare of each wing'. 

The purple coot fporph^io polioeephalvt, Jerdon) is also an inltabitant of the marshes, 
and resembles the jacana in its habits. It is called Kalim by the natives, and its egg» 
are often set to fowls. It is generally met with near rice-Gelds, and commits great havoc oo 
the crops. Another variety is the khora fGallicrex erittatus), the prevailing color of which 
is dark-brown, with yellow heak, and a red membrane over tbe forehead. 

This bird is trained to fight* by the Mussulmaca, and a good game kiora commands a 
high price. It is very noisy, and its loud, hollow, booming cry ia repeatedly heard, eapeci^Iy 
dtiring the breeding season. Dr. Taylor in his " Topography of Dacca" states that the voice 
of this bird, before engaging in combat, is pecnliar : the throat swells out and emits a de^ 
hollow eound, which iacontinued for several seconds, and is suddenly followed by a shrill 
vibratory cry like that of the trumpeter bird {PtopAia) of Sooth America. It is excellent 
eating, and, according to a writer in the Indian Sporling Reviev, " the flesh, feather^ and 
courage of the khora are all game." 

The crested coot {FuHca cristata), tbe spur-winged plover fCiaradriut ventralit), the 
snipe {Gallinago scolopacinm) and the jack-snipe [Gallinago gallinula) are common. The golden 
plover (charadrius longipei) is found in abundance, especially on dry ploughed fields, where it 
feeds in flocks. 

Among the gallinaceous birds are the fiorikia {Rypkeotidet BengaltntU), which is 
found rarely, except in the Sabhar countiy; and the chikore, or kyah partridge {Orlygomit 
fviarit), which is met with in many parts of the district, though not in great numbera. 
JuDgle-fowI and peacocks are tolerably plentifnl in certain parts of the district, and 
there are several kinds of quail. The common blue or jungle pigeon, two or more 
varieties of the green pigeon, the turtle-dove, ring-dove, and speckled dove are all com- 
mon. I have seen the Rijgugu or imperial dove (Chalcopkapt indietu), bat believe it ia 
not common. It is a very handsome bird, the back and wings being dark emerald-green, 
and the neck, bi'cast, and lower parts vinaceous red-brown. 

Several species of gnlls are found on all the large rivers, of which the ecissor-bill or 
Indian Skimmer {Rhynehopi alLieoUig) is the most remarkable. This bird especially fre- 
quents the large rivers Megiia and Pudda, and may be seen ekimmiog over the water 
with its beak close to the surface, apparently in search of food. It is said to pick ap small 
fish and Crustacea in this manner, but Jerdou, who has examined several, never found 
anything but a little oily fluid in their stomachs. I have generally noticed these birds in 
the dusk of the evening, and it is possible that they feed at night. I have also seen them, 

• Or nitlipr to CBtcli tliB wild Woro* bj flgliting ni^li them. Thf decoj-bird !■ taken out bj the fovlar, uid 
bpgin* to utter its pcculur crj. The cliBllengs a taken up bj a wild klior*, and « Itglit mwo begiai. Vban th* ooubat- 
kiit* are " hard at it," tbe ftnrln comae up and eepturte tbe bird. 
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however, on a oliiix ia the Magna, in the middle of the day. The beak of this guH is deep 
orange, yellowiBh at the tip ; the lower mandible ia considerably longer than the upper. 

There are two species of pelicans found in the district. The grey pelican {Pelteanvt 
Philippeiuu) is most common, and is used by the fishermen as a decoy to assist in catching 
eertaia kinds of fish, (particularly the different kinds of CoUsa and Anabat), which are said 
to be attracted by the oily secretion exuding from their skins. They are tied to the boats, 
sometimes with their eyes sewn up. The European pelican [P. Onocraialua) frequents the 
marshes during the cold weather, migrating with the tdrat and other cnmee. Its plumage 
is pure white, sometimes faintly tinged with rosy. 

The smaller cormorant {Graeulut Jmanicut), called pdit-iour otpdni-kour by the natives, 
is common in all.thejheels and marshes; and that beautiful diver, the Indian snake-bird or 
darter (Plolut melaM>ffa»ier) is frequently seen perched on trees or bamboo-stages overhang- 
ing the water, on the wat«h for its prey. These birds swim and dive with great rapidity, and 
float so low in the water that nothing but the long snake-like neck remains visible ; hence 
the name. "Wild-ducks and geese are plentiful on the churs to the southward, and there are 
several varieties of teal. 

Alligators are found iu most of the large rivers, and deaths by these animals are not 
unfrequently reported. The gharial or fish-eating alligator 
tp > ;j" ,^- often attains a large size. There are several species of 

turtles, the most common being the Smys ffamillonU ; its shell is dark, and the limbs are 
covered with yellow spots. There are four species of the genus IHonyr, and of these the 
T. Qangeticut is most plentiful. The margin of the shield in this turtle is cartilaginous and 
flexible, feet palmated, color dark, head olevaceous. It is very voracious, and feeds on the dead 
bodies that are thrown into the river. Other species are the Trionyx Subplanua or flat, soft 
turtle; T. ^a»c/aiiM or soft turtle, with white spots on ite head j and T. iwdicw, which is of a 
green color, with streaks of white. Turtles are speared by fishermen and brought to market, 
but are only eaten by the low-oaate Hindoos. I am told that some of the varieties make 
capital turtle-soup. 

The Sanda {Siellio Qeclo), the Girgit, the Bhamani sfimp {Lacerta Scineut), the common 
monitor,* and the varied monitor* {Monitor Pulcier) are all found in the district, mostly in the 
northern jangles. 

Of the Ophidian order, the Pyl&on Tigris is not uncommon in the jungle near the town. 
Dr. Taylor mentions one measuring 20 feet. The TypAloi lumbricalig is usually found in 
alluvial soil, and is sometimes mistaken for an earth-worm. Its body is cylindrical, and 
covered with imbricate scales ; the eyes are small, and the tail nearly as thick as the head ; 
hence it has been called the dooble-headed snake. Neither this nor the Python Tigrii are ve- 
nomous. Among other species are comprised tree and water snakes ; the latter are said to bo 
very venomous. The cobra-di-capello {Ckiluher Naga) is not very common. The common 
frog and toad, and the tree frog, are the only Batrachians found in the district. 



' Called GeaUdmp by the natiTe*, who hare ■ GiUadon* idea that the animal u poieonoiu. 
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The riTCrt and tanka abound with (Wi. The Ray {Raia fiuviatilis) and the common shark 
{Sq%aluB Carehariat) are found io the Megna and Gangw, 
■f''*"- and frequently at a considerable distance from the sea. Dr. 

Taylor mentiona a shart, 10 feet louff, that was killed in 1836 in a mareh about 80 miles 
above Dacca, or laO miles from the mouth of the llegaa,. The Saw-fish {Squaliu prittii) n 
also comiDon in the Urge riTCtB daring the ^ng months. The shark and the Bay are more 
dreaded by the &hermen than even the alligator. Two kinds of fieh, the Coios and the Colisa, 
are in the habit of migrating in bodies from one pond to anothw. Their progression is effected 
by fixing the sharp notched edge of the operculum in the ground, and propeUing the body by a 
sudden jerk or contraction of the caudal muscles. A number of them are devoured by birds while 
thus migrating. The Anwdri or mullet is found in shoals along the shallow margins of rivers 
and chuiB, and is brought to market in the cold season. These fish swim close to the surface, 
with the eyea protruding. They may sometimes !» kUled with a charge of shot. The Tapti- 
machli, or mango-fish, is plentiful in April and May. The Uilta here is said to be superior in 
size wid flavor to that of any other part of the country. 

The Chital, Rohoo, Mirga, and Kutla are all caught in the district. Crabe, cray-fish, and 
prawns are also plentiful. Dr. Taylor mentions a bivalve shell containing small pearls, which the 
men of the Badya caste dive for in the cold season. The pearls are of little value. 

Of insects, the scorpion and centipede may be mentioned, as also the never-failing mos- 
quito. Other varieties are too numerous to find a place here, 
■''"*'^'- though perhaps an exception should be made in favor of that 

most odoriferons and objectionable insect, the pest of Mofussil diuner-tahles, the Bengal bug. 

35.— TIMBER FORESTS, &c. 
The forests of the northern division contain gajdU trees, which are used as posts for the 
•rectjan of houses, &c. They are said to be of an inferior quality to those that grow in the 
forests of Mymensingh, farther north. I have heard that teak trees have been found in these 
jungles, but have had no opportunity of testing the truth of this report. 

To the east of the old lines is a piece of land called the " Company's Garden," in which 
were formerly some teak trees, which appear to have been planted by Captain Graham or 
Colonel Stacy. The garden was made over to the Municipality by order of Government at the 
time the native troops were removed to the Lai Bagh. The trees have been cut down ; by 
whose order does not appear. 

At the back of the plot of land known as the " Phoenix Park" is another plantation of 
teak trees, which formerly belonged to Government, but was sold in 1855 by order of the Com* 
missioner, Mr. Davidson. A^oining Is a ^ntation belonging to Brajanath Dass. There ore 
now no Government teak plantations. 

The tree was planted here experimentally, and appears to thrive well on the red kunker 
soil which is found in the city, especially to the north. In the College compound there is one 
reaUy fine specimen. There appears to be ao reoXHi wliy it ahtfoU not be eziennTely grown 
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in the district. The immease waste tract c^ anprodnctiye jnngle to the immediate north and 
Dorth-weat of the city seems to be peculiarly adapted for a plantation on a Urge scale. 

The notice of Govemmeut has lately been drawn to tiie growth of tiie mahogaDj tree 
in Lower BengaL This valuable timber tree hasj so far as I am aware, never been introduced 
into this district. I believe that there are several landed proprietorSj and among them I may 
particularly mention Mr. J. P. Wise, who would gladly undertake the experiment of planting 
the tree if seeds or cuttings could be supplied &om Calcutta. Mr. Wise has factories all over 
the district, and conld thus ascertain the effects produced by different conditions of soil, situa* 
tion, expoBUrCj &e. 

86.— JAIL MANUFACTURES. 
The articles manufactured in the Dacca Jail are cloths of several kinds, as prisoners' 
clothing, dusters, fancy cloths for purdahs, table-covers, &c; rattan chairs, morahe. See; 
country paper, furniture, and other articles of joinery ; small iron-work, mustard oil, surki, 
ropes ; gunny bags were formerly manufactured, but the price having been affected by the 
introduction of machine-made bags into the market, this branch of manu&cture is no longer 
profitable, and has been abandoned. A large stock of bags remains in store unsold. 

Y^etahles are raised for the prisoners' consumption, and the surplus is sold in the bazar. 

The manufacture of mustard-oil has been lately introduced, and is expected to be remu- 
nerative. Twelve mills are in work, and the average daily out-turn is over three mauuds, Th« 
oil-cake or refuse of the seed is also sold, and makes, I am told, capital food for cattle. 



37._pRINCIPAL PLACES OF WORSHIP, &o. 
The most important places of Hindoo worship are the DiaietAieari* or temple of the 
eoddess of Dacca, in the city ; the Kali £ari of Ramna on the racecourse maiddn ; the 
village of Nangalband on the banks of tbe old Brahmaputra in the Fergunnah of Soneigaon, 
and Dhamrai in Sabhar. 

The temple of BhaJeetiieari is situated a little to the north-east of the Lil-Bagb, and 
was in olden times a most famous place of resort. Every stranger coming to Dacca was ex- 
pected to lose no time in presenting himself before the goddess with an appropriate offering of 
a goat buffatoe, or other -aninuil according to bis means. The number of daily sacrifices is said 
to have been from 25 to 60 goats and from 5 to 10 buffaloes. There still exists a pucka drain 
built for the purpose of carrying off tbe bhx>d of tbe victims. Dr. Taylor says that the 
Brahmins attached to the teihple were 18 in number. 

The temple is still an object of reverence to devoat Hindoos, and teligiona ceremonies 
are stiU nerformed within its precincts ; bat its ancient glories have departed ; it is comparatively 
deserted ; tbe buildings are boned in jungle, and being utterly n^lected, are gradually moulder- 
ing and falling into decay. 

* 7nm iUoio, and inhpori, BoddaM. 
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The same hte haa been shared hy the Kali Ban at Ramna, once a famons temple, but now 
an object of curioBity to the paasing traveller, 

Nangalband boasts no temple, bat is the place to which thoosanda resort in the month of 
ChcTt, to bathe in the river and worship the god Brahmaputra, whose image is kept in a honse 
in the village. 

Dhamrsi is famous for its effigy of Madhab, another name of Krishna. 

The most celebrated Mahomedan place of worship is the Hueeeni Dalan, situated at a short dis- 
tance from the jail, and is said to have been built by Mir Mor^, Dorogali of the Nawira mehals, 
who had charge of the public buildings in the time of Sultan Muhammad Azim. He defrayed 
the expense of illuminating the building and of feeding the poor during the Mohurrum, and 
the annual allowance thus established has since been continued. 

The Idifai or Idghar was erected in 1640 by Mir Abul Kasim, household diwan of Sultan 
Shujah, to accommodate that prince and his numerous retinue at their prayers on the celebra- 
tion of the Id. It lies in the jungle on the borders of the city to the north of the Pilkhanak, 
and is now seldom used. 

Another place of Mussulm&n worship, though of inferior note, is the building called JTuf/i/m 
Baiil on the bank of the Lakhya, opposite Hajignnge. A mosque within the enclosure is said 
to contain the print of the prophet's foot (hence the name*), and to be more than a century 
old. The front of the building is much more modern ; it is built of stuccoed masonry, with 
cornices and other ornaments neatly executed and colored. Seen from the front, it has rather 
an imposing appearance, the entrance archway being approached by a broad and lofty flight of 
steps, at the top of which rises the showy and ornamental facade of the building itself. From 
the top a pretty view may be had over the surrounding plains towards Dacca in one direction, 
and the river Megna in the other. 

As a place of religious worship, Kadam Eatul does not appear to be much frequented. 



38.— PAIRSi— WHEN AND WHERE HELD, &c. 
The two principal fairs in the district are the Moonsheegunge fair or Kartii Bantni, 
and the gathering at Nangalband, known also as the Choitra Baruni, 

The Moonsheegunge fair, no doubt, originated in a religious festival, and the locality 

appears to have been selected, as forming the ianction of the 
Tht Kartik Bamm. j ■ -n , , -., ^ ,f 

sacred nver Urabmaputra with one oi the numerous branches 

of the Ganges. The religious character of the meeting is still so far kept up that tie 

first day is celebrated by a solemn bathing ceremony in the holy water of the river, but 

all subsequent proceedings are almost exclnaively of a commercial nature. 



I, footprint, tnd SaiU, • mewengtiT or prophet j and lo, par txetUnet, the true prophet Jifuian- 
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This fair is held on the Gnzara Gb&ter Char (called also B&runir Char) on the right bank 
of the Delaseeiy, nearly opposite Naraingunge ; it is about 1} miles long, and covers an 
area of some 350 bigahs. It commences with the fall moon of the month of Eattik, and 
lasta nsnally abunt three weeks. Tbe majority of dealers and manufacturerB who occupy 
booths come from the city and district of Dacca, but some few may be noticed from remote 
places, as clotb and brocade-merchants from Umritsur, dealers in sundries from Delhi, 
and one or two more. Mughs come np from the southward, bringing ikair * (catechu) 
or Japan earth and other commodities. Bamboos are brought from Sylhet, and tundari wood 
from the Sunderbans. The articles procurable at this fair are too numerous to be specified 
here, but they include most goods, European and Nativoj that are in general demand. To 
this fair patkari or brokers and general dealers flock yearly from the surrounding districts 
of Tipperah, Purreedpore, Sylhet, Mymensingh, Pubna, and Sackergunge, for the purpose 
of replenishing their stock of goods, which they then distribute to retail dealers, or dispose 
of to oustoraers throughout the country. The mela is a favorite resort of pick-pockets, pro- 
fessional thieves, and a number of idle vagabonds (especially of the Sadiya caste}. To 
check tbe depredations of these ligbt-flngered gentry, and generally to keep order in the 
place, a Police force is always specially told off and stationed in the fair. The number of 
people that attended this gathering has never been correctly ascertained ; the lowest es- 
timate is 60,000. 

The Choiira SantKi is a much smaller aflair. It is held at Nangalhand and Pancbami 
Ghat on the right bank of tbe old Brahmaputra river, which 
£ows between the Lakbya and the Megna in the Pergunuah 
of Sonergaon, As at the Kartik Banini, one day is devoted to batbing and religions cere- 
monies ; shops are then opened, and a brisk trade is carried on. This, however, lasta only 
for three or four days, when tbe business dealings of tbe fair may be said to be over, and 
the people begin to drop off. 

Annual gatherings, of the nature of fairs, take place in other parts of the district, but 
none are so important as those abovementioned. Among 
these may be mentioned tbe fair at Manickgnnge,t which 
lasts about a week or a fortnight, and appears to be a festival held in honor of Shiva ; the 
Dbamrai fair, which is cefebrated during the Batb-jatra, and lasts about a fortnight; tbe fair at 
Xx>hajang in Bikrampore during the Jhulun-jatra in the month of Assin (in honor of E^bna 
swinging with bis mistress) ; and that held at Rajnagar on tbe south hank of the Pudda, which 
does not appear to be a religious celebration, although it takes place on tbe festival of tbe 
Cbarrak-puja in April. 

The festival of the Janma Asiiami, in honor of the birth of Krishna, attracts large 
numbers of people from the district into the city. This gathering, however, can scarcely 
be included among the iaiis of the district. 

* The oommereiU nune for thii uibitBiuM is, I believe, ' outoh.* 
t In the month nt Fhalgocm, *■ >., dnring Pebmuj. 
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89.— RELIGIOUS CEREMOKIES, DATES, &c. 

The snpentitious observaacea of the Hindoos are bo cloeelj coooected with tkeir religiou 

aod mythological traditioca, that the former can hanllj W 

underatood or appreciated without aome examination of the 

Litter. Snch wouldj howeverj be quite beyond the scope of the present report, for the pnrpoeea 

of which it will be Bufficient to enomerate briefly tbe most remarkable feativala and their dates 

of celebration. 

The first that deserves notice is the celebration of the Dnrga Fuja, or feast held in honor 
of Dnrga, the wife of Mabadeva or Siva. It falla in the month of September or October,* 
and is more regarded by the Hindoos than any other festival. It is said to hold the same place 
in their estimation that ChriEtmas does with us, and at this eeasoa families, whose members 
have been separated, reunite and keep holiday together. Dancing, singing, and other amuse- 
ments go on. The Durga Fnja lasts four days, and, after an interval of four more, is folloived 
by the Lokhmi Fuja, in honor of Lakhmi, daughter of Durga. This only lasls one day. 

The Doljatra at Euli falls in Febmary or March,t and lasts three days. It is one of 
the numerous festivals to commemorate the birth of the god Krishna, whose eSgy is solemnly 
rocked in a cradle by his devotees. The insane amusement of peppering each other with aiir 
or red powder is much in vogue with tbe Natives on this occasion, even grown-up persons 
joining in the sport con amore. The powdw is sometimes made up into little bags of tbiu 
paper, for conyenience of throwing, and s lively fire is immediately opened upon any unlucky 
individual who nay happen to be within range. The paper bags of course burst on striking the 
object, and the red powder scatters all over tbe clothes, face, and hair of tbe victim, where, bein<; 
mixed with powdered talc, it sticks. The wretched man is expected to look pleasant under the 
infliction, until the fire becomes too hot, and he is driven to heat a retreat with bis lilHtking 
henon thick upon him. The number of dhotU, ehaddart, and other articles of clothing 
spoilt during tbe Huli must amount to something considerable. 

The Janma Jrilami is hdd in tbe month of AuguEt,^ and lasts one day. This also is a 
feast ia honor of Krishna's birth, and is celebrated by processions, in which the prominent 
objects are choiekeet or coaches borne aloft. Figures of gods, monkeys, tigers, and other 
animals are also exhibited. Some of these are very cleverly made. 

The Charrai-Pvja is the anniversary and representation of a ceremony performed by 
B£b-i^ to propitiate Siva, in which he subjected himself to various tortures. It falls in 
Apri],§ and lasts one day. This is the celebrated Swingbg Festival, at which, till lately, it was 
costomaiy for men to be swung in the air with books through the flesh of their backs, and to 
be otherwise tortured for tbe edification of the public. Since the sanguinary part of the 



1* of F«Igoon or 

J It ii obMrrad od tha !3rd day of tlia lanu month of Snbui, corretponding to the lolat monthi of finbao or 
J It ii oelsbntcd on tb« lait daj of tbe jear, irhioh falli in April. 
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exhibition hu be«i fiirbidden hj GoTenunont (in 1865)^ the show Itas loat it« chief attractioDS, 
aad is now said to b« kept np maiolj by the lower orders. It is not perhaps uDreasonable 
to sappoae that the laznry of a real CAmrai, with all its coneomitsnt«, is here and there 
iadulged in under the rose^ in defiance of law and the Police. 

The Sath-jatra is the festival during which the god Krishna and his divine mistreee Kadba 
or Badhika are placed upon a decorated car several stories high, which is then dragged some 
distance, accompanied by a great conconrse of people. It is considered lucky to assist in 
drawing the car, or to throw offerings on it as it passes. On the day of the Rath-jatra the 
gods are supposed to pay a visit to Krishna's fatber>in-law, and on the 8th Innar day after 
the Pwta-jatra takes place, when they all return. There are therefore two distinct holidays. 
This takes place in June or July.* 

The Jinlun-Jaira is kept in Augustjt in honor of Krishna and his mistress Badba. Idols 
represeDting tliese persou^es are placed in a chair and suspended from the roof of the temple 
or honse, being ewnng to and fro, while offerings of fruits, &c., ore presented. The Brahmins 
are feasted, and love-songs of the most indelicate description chanted all night. This festival 
lasts nsoolly five days and nights. 

There are nomerons other religious ceremonies among the Hindoos, but they ore usually 
celebrated in private hooeeholds. 

The moon of Bamzfin is kept as a fast by all strict 
Musalmins, and no food is taken till after sundown. 
This abstinence is enjoined to last the whole month, at the expiration of which the Id is 
celebrated a« a period of pious rejoicing and relief from fasting. This is succeeded hg the 
Bairi Id, so called from the animal samfiees, chiefly of goats, that are offered at this 
festival. 

The Mohurrum commences on the fint of the month of that name, and lasts until the 
lOtb. This is the most important of all religious obeervances among the Musalmins, and 
commemorates the Holy 'War waged by Hassan and Hussen against the infidels, and their 
untimely death. The ceremonies of the Mohurrum were formerly, in the time of the Nawabs 
of Daces, performed with great solemnity at the Husseni Dalan, and the festival is still 
observed there, though on a reduced scale of grandeur. The Moguls and Shias only join 
in the public observance of the Mohurrum ; the higher classes of Musalm^ns and the Sunis 
mourn in private. 

The other important holidays are the Alckiri CAartkaviah, held gq the last Wednesday 
of themoon of Sa&r; tht FatcA-a-dotMZ-daiUm, which falls on the 12th of the nwmn Babir 
a-ls-wal ; and the Siab-i-iar<lt, which is kept on the 14th of the moon Sb£b£n. 

* Pn th« 2nd and IDth dayi of th« Itmar month of Aimt, cormponding to the (obr monllw of Anr or Srabnn. 

* OoautMaoM from tho Iltk dij of tlw luiur noatb of Biabuii, oomapoading to Uia ttiir wmtht of Srabnn 
or BludM- 
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40.— SANITARY CONDITION OF THE DISTRICT.— ORDINARY DISEASES 
PREVALENT. 
The sanitary condition of the towDS and villages of the district is as bad as it can possihly 
be. As ft rule, the villages are overgrown with jungle, which shuts out air and sQDlight, 
and are full of holes and tanks containing Etagoant and impure water. The hollows formed 
by excavating earth for raising the floor of the huts, are used as receptacles for all kinds of 
filth. There are neither proper cesspools, nor mehters to clean them ; consequently the said 
filth is lefl to accnmnlate, and becomes in time a gigantic nuisance. Villages on the banks 
of rivers have this advantage over those in the interior, that there is at nil seasons a natural 
fall towards the water's edge, and during the rains the offensive matter is washed away. In 
the interior the pools overflow, but drains being unknown io a Bengali village, the sewage 
finds no outlet, and on the cessation of the rains the pits again dry up, and become pestilcDtial 
holes. 

In the Pergunnahs of Bikrampore and Maniokgunge, which appear to have been most 
sickly during the past year, the chief caoses of nnhealthiness are jheels, old tanks, and blind 
kh^. 

The silting up of creeks and navigable kh&le is, in some parts of the district, looked upon 
as a fruitful source of disease and mortality, not only from the stoppage of good wholesome 
running water, but also because of the many stagnant, unhealthy pools that remain in the 
old bed of the stream during the dry season, the water of which is druuk by the residents 
in the neighbourhood. 

Dacca has long been famed for its filth, and in this respect undoubtedly bore away the 
palAevenfrom that town of odoriferous celebrity — the ancient city of Cologne. In 1715, 
it is described by a Jeanit Priest in the following terms : — " Pour ce gui eit Je la ville, r'len de 
fins tale el de pUu mal-propre." He says, the streets are full of dirt and ordure, which 'Vy 
rattemilent" after the slightest shower. 

More than a century and a half has elapsed since the Priest wrote, and considerable 
improvement has been made. Much, however, remains to be done. At present the sanitary 
condition of the town varies in different localities. The main thoroughfares and places of 
public resort are, as a rule, clean and well kept, as are also the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the river; it is in the back streets and unfrequented bylanes, and alleys in the centre of the 
town, that nnisanceB are stUI rife j and here many veiy objectionable localities are still to be 
found. In many places the proprietors of houses have built pucka drains, totally r^ardless 
of the fact that they have no outlet. As a natural consequence, these drains become stagnant 
channels filled with rubbish and all the abonunatione that issue from a native domicile; In some 
cases the Angina or courtyard is used as a lavatory and for other daily purposes ; the water 
is not draiued, and never entirely evaporates, bot there remaios an offensive and unhealthy 
cesspool. 

The honses of the wealthy are not much better than those of the poorer classes as ngarda 
conservancy armngemento. la most, spouts may be seen in the outer wall, from which the 
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e and filth from the upper storey dribbles down to the groand below, leanng, in its 
passage down the wall, a horrible coagulated mass of abomination, often more tbtm an inch 
thick. Under each of these spouts a stinkiog Teservoir is formed, from which the exhalations 
are more odoriferous than pleasant. Judging from the state of filth in which natives, even of 
the higher classes, are content to live, one would be inclined to think that their olfactory 
faculties are less finely developed than those of Europeans. The apathy displayed by them 
in all matters relating to conservancy is one of the principal difficulties in the way of sanitary 
improvement ; and I have known an instance where one of the wealthiest and most influential 
proprietors in the town — a Municipal Commissioner too — so far from setting a good example 
to his neighbours, was himself called to account by the Municipality for the disgraceful and 
filthy state of the compound surrounding his house.* 

The jungle on the north and nortii-west of the city, which, during the last forty years, has 
been advancing towards the inhabited suburbs, is considered to be very unhealthy. The residents 
on its borders are pale, thin, and generally affected with spleen. In the palmy days of Dacca, 
when the muslin trade flouriBhed, and English, French, and Dutch factories were in full 
operation, these tracts, now overgrown with jungle, were cultivated and used as bleach>fields. 
The rich merchants, the residents, and thrar aseistants, all lived here, as far as possible from 
the native town, which was avoided as unhealthy. 

The Bnrignnga, which runs along the whole soathem face of the town, being a tidal river, 
is a source of unhealthiness, from the broad belt of slimy mud which is left exposed at ebb tide, 
on which decayed vegetation and other refuse is often thrown up by the current. The creeks 
and khdls which intersect the town, for the most part connected with the Dhulay river, fill 
with water during the rains, and dry np aa the hot season advances, thus forming renervoirs 
of malaria and poisonous exhalations. 

The very objectionable practice of throwing excreta and other refuse into kutcia wells, dug 
for the purpose, prevails in Dacca. In many instances, the only privy is a comer of the com- 
pound partitioned off with a mat-wall, behind which the inmates defcecate. This place is 
never properly cleaned out, and no deodorizing snbatance is used. Hence these localities become 
most ofiensive. 

The Sankiari-iazar, where the manufacturers of shell-bracelets live, is densely popnlatecl, 
and famous in Dacca for its unbealthineSB. The houses are from two to three stones high, with 
a frontage of about one-sixth of tlie depth. A long dark passage runs through the building, 
without a single window or door, but that which leads to the upper storey. The men work as 
she! I -cutters, and are naturally sickly. Tlie quarter is terribly overcrowded, and cholera an<l 
small-pox, when they do break out, are usually attended with great loss of life. 

* Thvtt txe DO publu) Utrinei in the towni &nd Tillai^e* of th« interior. Tha ntvsat patch of vute Uocf, 
or bank of l khbt, ii rerarted to bj ths inlmbitants, and piga or dofga are the otil; mTengart. 

In Ihe city of Dacca MTcn pablio latrines Iibtc been in uae for aeTeral yoan. Thej are owned by ftreipera, vha 
Mnt the land. Tlie aenta are of inuonr; ; there are no roof* ; aod the aidea are merelj enoloaad witli bumboo maltiri^. 

A public latrine, on tbe drj-rarth ^*tem, hu juat been ereoted bj the Uatiielpditf, ud no prirj that i* not kept 
clean will be allowed in it* riciuitj. 
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Tht lodging-honws, rented by bojs atteDdiog the college itoA whoolB in the town, an, M 
a rtile, OTercrowded and nnhealthy. It is a wonder tbey are not snffocaled at night, tlieir prac- 
tice being carefully to exolnde the fresh air by shutting every door and window of their 
dormitoiy. Dr. Wise, the Civil Sorgeon, mentions one mnorkable instance of overcrowding 
that oecnrred lately. A boy having been seized witb cholera when the diseaae was anbnown in 
the town, the Civil Snrgeon made inquiries as to where he had slept the ptevions night, and an 
area 6x5|x II was pointed out ; it had no window, and the only openings were two doors about 
5^ feet high, — one leading into a narrow passage, the other into another room. ThcM were 
carefnlly closed at night, so aa to be almost air-tight. In this blaek-hole tiree boys slept, with 
the allowance of 11 euperficial feet or 121 cubic feet of air. Comment on the above woold be 
snperflnouB. 

In respect of mere ventilation, the pom man is often better off than the rich, as it is 
almost impoBsible to seal up a thatched but, and exclude the fresh air so completely as can be, 
and is, done in tbeptmia huuseB of the wealthier classes. 

Ute mode of interment among the Mabomedans is objectionable, the bodies being buried, 
at an insufficient depth, on the first piece of waste land, the banks of tanks, or even in the 
house compound. This practice is admitted by the natives to be objectionable ; bnt the denre 
to be buried with their forefathers overrides every sanitary consideration. Fablie cemeteries 
have been set on foot by the Municipality, and it is hoped that the number of private burial- 
grounds now existing will soon b^ reduced. 

He Hindoo dead in Dacca are bomt, either on the banks of the Dhnlay Ehal near Doya- 
^□ngc, on the east of the town, or on the " Bigchind ka cbnr," on the Burigunga to the west. 
In the district, the body is, for want of fuel, often only half-consamed, and thrown into the 
t bheel. 



The ordinary diseases prevalent in the district are chcdera and fever. As resolts of fovw, 
aplem disease, dropsy, diarrhcea, and dysentery are common. 

41.— BUBIAL-GBOUNDS, BEMARKABLE TOMBS, &c., &c. 
Tlie tombs of the Nawabs are situated close to the Hasseni Daliio, and ue from time to 
time repaired at Qovemment expense. As specimens of architecture, they are not remarkable, 
and do not require more than a passing notice. A more noteworthy structnre is the maueolenm 
in the Lai B%h, erected by the Nawab Shaista Khan in memory of his daughter Bibi Piri, wife 
of Saltan Mahomed Azim. The inner apartment, containing the tomb, is bnilt of marble and 
Chnnar stone, and is surmounted by a fine dome. The passage surrounding it is divided into 
compartments embellished with mosaics. Most of its decorations, however, together with the 
aqneducta that supplied its fountains, have long since been destroyed. I am not acquainted 
with any other remarkable native monuments in the town,* 

* HmUmu oniietarf«i are of ooana oommon enough in tha totmi, wtd lingl* tombt are mttand orer th* dbbrict | 
■•, for IdMmim, tha tomb «nd niNqae of Pir Adsm in Biknnipore, uid otiien t Hugh Bfuar, mai Hnjignnge on the 
IiMkhj* rinr. Dmn ii^ bowcTer, m &t u I am aware, nothing lamarlwble abont theee tomb* to entitle then 
■peeial a 
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The borul-groiiDd at Dacca was ootueonted by Bisbop Heber on tbe IStb July, 1824* 
It IB prettily sitaated od tbe edge of the jungle boideriog the town to the eastward, and is eneloaed 
within a low pucka wall. An avenae of easBaerina trees leads ap to a Moorish gateway, whioh 
appaiently at one time was tbe entnmce. The enclosure has probably bees since enlarj^. 
Beyond this gateway is a high octagonal gotbic tower, with a cupola in the same stylcj and 
eight windows with elaborate tracery. There are three tombs inside, but it is not known who is 
here interred. The old darwdn, who conducted Bishop Heber over the plaoe, told him that it 
was the tomb of (hlumia Saiii, Company ia naukar. Whoerer he may have been, ibe name 
appears rather Portugaese than English. This mansolenm stands by the side of a tank, and the 
oldest monnments appear to be in its vicinity. Close by is tbe tomb of the Bevd. Joseph Paget> 
Minister of Calcatta, who died on March £eth, 1724, aged about 26. This is, I think, theoldest 
inscription in the place ; tbe slab is of dark stone, curiously inlaid with marble j the inscription 
is in relief. Near this stands the monoment of Thomas Teake, late chief of Dacca, who died in 
October, 1760, aged 32 ; tbe next is tbat of Nicholas CIer«mbaalt, chief of the English &ctory 
at Dacca, who died on the 16th November, 1755, aged about 46. 

Just opposite this is a cnrions double tomb, with steps np the middle, and inscription slabs 
placed horizontally on either side at the top. On one appears tbe name of Robt, Crawfiird, 
Factor, H. E. I. C, who died Aognst 27th, 1776, aged 84 ; on tbe other, that of bis wife, 
who died in June of tbe same year, aged 23. 

Not far from this is a rather pretensious-looking moonment, surmounted by an ob^k, 
tbe inscription on which deserves to be given at length ; it mos as follows :— 

BENEATH THIS MONUMENT 

LIXS ftiej THK SIKAINS OF 

EZEKIEL BECK, 

WHO DEPAKIBD THIS LI71 TRK 30tH IUBCH, 1791, 

BB WAS BOBK or BSSPICTABU PAKSMTS m THK ISLAND OT BASBADOXS; 

WAS AN AVPSCnOKATB BUBBAHD, A TKHDBB 7ATHBB, AHB SIMCEBB FBIBND, 

WHOSB SOCIAL DISFOfllTION BNDEABBD HIIC TO ALL WHO EHZW EIK. 

BB rXLL A SACBincB TO FOWBa TESOOOH THB OONDOCrT Ot AM ASIATIC OrPEB880B> 

ARD OBnr TBBHnrATBD Hia BABTBLT BXISTBHCB 

HI TBB 87th teab op his AOB. 



BIB DISCOHBOLATE WIDOW, ScSANVA, 

BU ABSBBOB HBBB IIDST KVBBHOBX VIPLORS, 

trBTlL, UO HIV, ALASt (SBB 18 NO HOBl),* 

WHO lIOOLDBBIirO LIBS WITBIN THIS PBADBIXIL SOIL, 

AND TO WB08B ItANBB SHE BAISBD THIS BACKBO PILE, 

The afflicted Sttsanna was evidently a poetess, but her knowledge of I«tin appeals to hare 
been limited. The inscription is vaguely mysterious as to the end of the unfortunate Eiekiel. 

' Hie pMeathMii ippMn to b« nperfluont. 
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It 0DI7 i4>peBrB tbat be came to ^ief through the tnalpmctices of xn Asiatic oppressor. Who 
or what the said oppressor was, we are oot iiiformed. 

The next specimen is ia the jocose style — ■ 

Wm. Gordoh, Esq., A.M., 

DIED 11th 8BFTEUBBR, 1817, AGED 36. 

" If Scotia'a mnaic have a chann, 
Year sonl to cbecr, your heart to warm. 
Pause, and do homage to the shade 
or one who in tlie fiddling trade 
Had few coaip<>ers, sn<1, what is better, 
He vaa the eueuce of good- nature," 

A captions critic might perhaps find fault with the rhjming of the last two lines, and a 
violinist would prohahly be scandalized by the application of the term " fiddling trade" to this 
degant accomplishment. By " Scotia's music," too, most people would understand the bagpipes. 
But these are minor faults. 

There is a curions monument erected to tlie memory of Wonsi Quan by his friend Wona 
Chow. These were, 1 believe, Chinese converts. The date of the inscription is 1796, and it it 
crossed by another inscription in Chinese. 

As a specimen of an uncommon name, may be mentioned that of Mr. Xesenby, who died 
20th December, 1789, aged 20. In one spot there is a group of tombstones ajjparently erected 
orer reiativee and connexions of one family. The names are French, and the inscriptions com> 
mence with the words CY-GIT, the rest being in English. 

Three little wooden slabs, mu(^ weather-worn, but still showing traces of rude earring and 
coloring, mark the graves of a Pmm- Major, and two women of the East Indian B^iment, 
quartered here some four yean ago. 

Many of the graves are mere mounds of «arth ; others have wooden crosses, more or less 
dilapidated. In many of the pucca tombs the niche for the inscription tablet is empty. These 
tombs are mostly high-brick erections, built in the old pretenraous Anglo-Indian style, and 
surmoimted by domes, obelisks, or funeral urns. The cemetery is tolerably full, but not over, 
crowded, and the general effect is rather picturesque. The most prominent objects are the 
Moorish gateway and " Columbo Sahib's" tomb. 

Close to this eemeteiy is thnt of the Baptist Mission, which contains nothing of 
interest. 

The Greek cemetery ie close to the racecourse. The inscriptions are mostly in Greek, 
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Mid those that are in Englte^ an nearly all modwn, and not worth transcribing.* The place 
has a desolate and neglected look about it, and ia much ovei^Town with jangle. 

42.— BANKING INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
The Agency of the Bank of Bengal and four native finna in the city make np the 
total of those canjiDg on the bnsiness of Banking in Dacca. There are none in the interior of 
the district, so far as I can leain. 

The native firms are Swarup Chandra Mndhnsadhan Dfia, Bulram Udhab Poddar, Baj< 
chunder Shaha, and Mahesh Chnndra Gobindohoudra F&l. The two first named are wealthy, 
and do a large bnaioess; the other two are not of mnch importance. 

Dacca, while meeting its own monetary reqnirements, banks also for the district of 
Bockergunge, and annually sends a lai^ snm of money there, which is employed chiefly in 
the parchase of rice for the Calcutta murket. 

During the months of December, January, and February, money is in greatest demand ; 
it is so in a less degree towards the end of July, daring the whole of August, and a part of 
September, while jate is being bought up at the mart of Naraingunge. At all other seasons 
the demand for money is easily met. 

The usance for hoondies drawn on Calcutta sold in the bazar is at 16 days' date. 
" Demand" hoondies are never granted for large sums by the shrolTs. 

These men have all got correspondents in Calcutta, bat nowhere else, and direct transac- 
tions with any oUier place are few and unimportant. 

43.— ZEMINDARI DAK. 
^e expenses attending the transmission of papers and correspondence between the 
Magistrate's Office and the Police Stations in the interior of the District have been borne by the 
landholders since the permanent settlement. Under the former law, landed proprietors or 
farmov, or their local agents, appointed the requisite number of peons or paiks (not being 
village-watchmen} for the performance of thb duty. In places where there was no r^ular 
Police Establishment, a certain bouse in the village was fised upon, where the peons or paiks 
Were always to be found, and the manial patwdri or other chief man in the village was entrusted 
with the duty of receiving and forwarding the ddi. The landed proprietors and others afore- 
B^ were held responsible for the due performance of these duties, and were liable to fine and 
imprisonment on proof of wilful neglect. 

* Ons of the Bpitspbiu Doteworthy, not for any intrinaie iCBrit,nor m being of ■ remote date, but limpljfMm 
having been compowd uid pnt up during hit liTetime b; the indiiiduil himielf wbiMS death it was bo comniamarate. 

It ii that of Bwil Demetriua, lata Fariah Olerk of St. Hiomaa' Cliuroh, (and diKharging gimilar fundiona in 
tlie Greek Clinreh) wUo, perhapi ipprahenaiie that no one elaa wonU do it for him, oa^ogued bia maoj tirtuaa 
in an approprikte epitaph, aod took oare to hare it erected before bia death. 
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Tikis HysUra waa fonod to b« both oambrou ukd in«ffiei«it, and Aot VIII of 1862 wu 
aceordiog^y passed, by wbich the appointment, payment, and remoral of dA-rnunen, kc., v 
now Tflsted in the District Saperintendent, Tisder the control of the District Magiatrate, aod 
the expenses of establishment aie met by m(mey levied from zemindars and othen paying 
revMiue direct to Government. 

Before the commencement of each year, the Magistrate estimates the amount neoeesary to 
be raised for the cnrrent year, obtains the Commissioner's sanction, and apportions it rateably 
on the mdder jnmma of those who are liable to pay. Estates paying a revenoe ot Ba, 60 or 
nnder are exempt, 

The tntea of assessment hare been as under : — 



In 1863 
„ 1864 
„ 1865 
„ 1866 



Ba. £ per cent. 
Be. I 

As. 12 „ 
Be. 1 



44.— VILLAGE POUCE. 
The following Table shows tbe namber of Chowkeydars attached to each Police 
Station in the District, and their rates of salary : — 




Village chowkeydars or watchmen are entertained nnder Begnlation XX of 1817, which 
Regulation prescribes the duties required from them. They are nominated by the Tillagers, the 
nominations being confirmed by the District Superintendent, subject to the approval of the 
Magistrate of the District. The average salaiy of a village chowkeydar is nominally Be. 1-8 
per mensem, but it is rarely, if ever, paid. Beyond a ftw presents in grain, the chowkeydarj as 
a rule, receives nothing for his services. He has no means of enforcing paynkent of his dues, 
eicept by a suit in the Civil Court, which is too expensive a proceeding for him to nndertake. 
lie therefore neglects his duties, and takes service with hia zemindar, or follows the calling of 
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an agricnltoriat. He is reqniTed by law to make certain reports at the Thannah, and for fiiil> 
ingr to make tboeo reports he can be pnniebed by fine and impriaonmeot ; but for such neglect 
of duty as keeping no watch at nigbt, leaving* his village, &c., 8cc., there is no punishmeDt, 
except dismissalj provided in the existing laws : and for dismissal a chonkeydar does not care. 
Indeedj so little is the appointment rained, that frequently it is difficult to find a man to accept it. 
Hie only inducement which now exists for holding the appointment lies in &b supposition that 
a chowkeydar has some little authority over his fellow-villagers, and under color of his office 
he may at times succeed in extorting money or gratifying private spite. Under the circum- 
stances above described, it is no matter for GOrpriae that chowkeydars are selected from the lowest 
classes of the population, and are frequently tbievps, and leagued with thieves. They never by 
any chance render the Police any assistanoe in detecting thefte and burglaries, and for a small 
conmderation will do their best to screen murderers and robbers. 

There are some few "khis mehak" in the district, to the chowkeydars of which the above 
remarks r^ardiog appointment and pay do not apply. These mehals lie in the Thannahs of 
Naraingunge, Roop^nge, and Raipoora. Some of them were sold in 1863, and on the pur- 
chasers devolved the charge of maintaiDing the Village Folioe within their limits. The wages of 
the chowkeydars had been fixed by Government at the rate of Kb. S per mensem ; but it would 
appear that this amount i^ not paid regularly, as several complaints of non-payment have beea' 
preferred. In the mehals still held khis by Crovemment, the chowkeydars are also paid very 
irr^ularly. 

45.— MUNICIPALITIES. 
The District Municipal Improvement Act vrae introduced in Dacca on the Ist of 
August, 1864, and the first general meeting of the Commissioners was held on the Ilth of the 
same month. Most of the members were present at this meeting; and it was resolved that the 
rate under Section XXVI of the Act on houses and lands be fixed at the maximum of 7| 
percent. 

The town is divided into 166 mohallae, the taxes are collected by 14* Tehsildars, and the 
honse-rate-payers number 16,060. 

Since the introduction of the Act, the main object of the Commissioners has been to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of Dacca. This important subject has frequently been discussed 
at the meetings, and several measures of improvement have beea proposed, but the means at 
the disposal of the CommisBioDers are' too limited to admit of the execution of permanent 
works on a large scale, involving considerable expenditure. The following are some of the 
principal works that have been carried out by the Municipality :— 

Three public latrines were sanctioned in the Budget for the year 1S66-67, and one has 
been completed. Many gullies that were almost impassable from the accumulation of filth 
have been cleaned, and numerous drains have constantly been cleansed to prevent them from 
becoming ceaspools. Private persons have been compelled to remove jungle, to clear their 
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privies and dnriua, and in aome cases to close tbem. Sereral tanks that b«oame ofTe&sire hy 
reason of noxious v^etation have been cleansed j and since the introduction of the bylaws, the 
prsotioe of steeping bamboos in the kh&l has been prohibited, and to a great extent sappressed. 
The principal Mahomedan burial-ground has been cleared of jungle, a new one has beeu 
opened in a different quarter of the town, and chowkejrdan have been employed to see every 
corpse buried at a depth of six feet. Many holes, formerly receptacles for stagoaut water and 
filth, have been filled up. 

In addition to the above, some works of public utility have been carried out, and the state 
of the comraunicationa of the town has been materially improved. Two of the main roads 
have been metalled for a length of 9,070 feet with an average breadth of eighteen. Nearly all 
the kutcha roads and lanes have been thoroughly repaired, and some of the principal ones have 
been metalled with rubbisli. Owners of buildings and walls in a ruinous state have been com- 
pelled either to repair or tuke them down. A portion of the kh&l is being deepened, a new 
toad is under congtruction, and a narrow hae has been converted into a decent thoroughfare. 
A new band-stand has been erected on the river embankment, a portion of which is being laid 
out as a public ^rden. Several tiled houses have been built by the Commissioners at Commit- 
teegunge, and tenants on favorable terms have been readily found. The erection of any but 
tiled huts on the boi'ders of public streets and thoroughfares has been forbidden. 

As the Commissioners are not in a position to reduce their income, the rate on houses and 
lands has again been fixed at 7) per cent. The enclosed statements furnish a detailed accouat of 
the income and expenditure of the works proposed, of those that are completed, and of those 
in pn^ess. 

From the Statement of Receipts and Disbursements it will be seen that the small sum of 
Rs. 11 has been realized as fines. The inhabitants have, generally speaking, attended to the 
orders of the Commissioners, but in all oases the offending persons have been treated ns leniently 
as possible. The Act is becoming generally known in the town, and it is hoped that it will 
have the eficct of inducing the inhabitants to pay more attention to the rules of health than 
they have hitherto been in the habit of doing. 
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1 Deepeoing the Baboo BazAT khal. 

2 Metalline PhoolWria Boad. 

3 Do. Coomartoolly Bosd. 

4 Erecting three experimental priviea 

6 Bepaiiing rond irom Ifr. EebtkU's 
Hotel to CoomartooUf Qhaat. 

6 Repairing from Telegraph Office to Sud- 

der Ghaut 

7 Bepuring from Bangla Bazar b; Doll- 

bazar to Soapenaion Bridge. 

8 Bepairing from Tel^raph Office md 

Boy Saheb'B Bazar, and Nawabpore to 
Raceeoorse. 

9 Repairing Kew Bazar Road. 

10 Do. running from tie main road 
to the Qhant, between the Mitford 
Hospital and Mirza Golam Peer. 

11 Repairing from the Chook to the north 

gate of Lai Bagh. 

12 Repairing round the Chonk to the 

eastern gate of the Jail. 

13 Erection of Band-stand on river em- 

bankment, and laying out pnbljo gar* 
den on the same. 

14 Erection of tiled hnta at Commlltee* 

gunge. 



1 Uetalling of the road from Bong- 

eball to Phoolbaria. 

2 Metallins of the road from Bnd- 

damt«ulee Ghant to old Uc^nl* 

3 Uetalling of the road from Chonk 

to north gate of Lai Bagh. 

4 Metalling of the road from Wegn^b 

Office to Sudder Ghant 
6 Metalling of several lauM with 
xabbinh. 

6 Clearance of a piece of land for a 

Mahomedan Barial-groond mea-' 
snriag 596 feet by 400. 

7 BniLding of pubUo latrine at 

Rai Sahih'B Bazar. 

8 Widening of Armenian Church 

9 Erection of tiled hata at Conunittee- 

gnnge. 



Work* in Ptogrew. 



2 Construction of a new 
road by the aide of 
khaL 

8 Erection ofBand-atand 
on river embank- 



The Municipal Act is not in force in any other town in the district, hat Act XX of 1866 
has been introduced in the union of Karaingunge and Madangunge, and the town of Mftnick- 
guDge. The tax assessed in hoth cases is a house-rate. 



The accompanying Tables contain the requisite statistics. 



Naraingnnge and Madangunge. 



Bbcsipts. 




- Faiticnlars. 


Farticvlars. 


To amonntof Chowkidari Tax real- 
ized and pud into the Treaanry 
from Janoary to December, 18B6 


B<. 
6,039 


As. 

6 


P. 




Foi Estahliahinent Chargee 

For Pay of the Mnnicipal Police . . . 

For Repairing Boada 

For Belts for Mnnicipal PoUce ... 

Total E«. 


Be. 

1,100 

2,806 

300 

13 

70 


As. 
6 
4 


12 



P. 

8 







6,030 


6 







Totd Be 


4,289 


6 


8 
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Maniekgunge. 



E«™„. 


DnBOBUMZHn. 


FuliealMb 




To trnt of CbowWdari Tn'rerf- 
wA and paia into the Ttmsiitt 
from JukOftrj to December, 1866 


8,185 


As. 

12 


P. 


Do. Belti for MutidiMl Poli« ... 
Total B* 


El. 

8,047 
B8 


Ai. 

7 



P. 
6 




ToW Ro 


3,186 


12 


» 


8,106 


7 


6 



The Act was iDtrodaced at Naraingiinge in /«tie, 1861, and at Manickgnnge in Julf, 1882* 
The chowkidare at Naraingunge have heen amalgamated with the District Police Foroe. 



46.— MILITARY CANTONMENT. 
The native troops at Daccaf were formerly located on the matddn, still known as the old 
lineB. This place being considered nnhealthy, the troops were moved to the Lai Bagh shortly 
before the mutiny, and were stationed there at the time of the outbreak. 

Subsequently, the large building known as Foley's Mills, on the east bank of the Dfaulay 
Khal, was purchased by Government for the accommodation of the troops^ who have since 
been qnartered therein. The mills and the adjacent lands were declared to be a Military 
Cantonmeat by an order in the Calcutta Gazette, dated I'lth January, 1867. 

There are no I!uropean troops stationed at Dacca. The head-quarters of the 5th Begi- 
m^t K. L. I. are now here, under the command of Colonel (r. A. Fisher. Four companies, 
under Captain Litchfield, with Lieutenant Harden attached, are at Silchar. 

The barracks at the Lai Bagh are now occupied by the Police Reserve Force. 



II p«r hoiue, and the highest r 



e does oot ezcoed the ptj of k chowlddar 
ran nauallf ttationed in the immediata 
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Statement 1. 

BEVENUES COLLECTED :N 1866-66. 

Land Berenue 

Malikana 

Abkaree 

Stamp 

Police Thanadari 

MiiceUaHeom Bnenue, 
Fees under BflCord Bnlea ... 

„ „ Eegalation XV of 1797 ... 

„ „ ActXIoflSSQ 
Finea under Act XX of 1848 



Statement 2. 

LOCAL FUNDS, fto. 
CoUectioiu under Local Funitfcr 1865>6 

Found Fnnd ... 

Ferry Fund ... 

One per cent. Bead Fond . 

Chowkidari Fund 

Sheriff's fees ... 

Convict Labour Fund 

Psons' Fee Fund, Bevenue . . . 

Do. Do. Dewanny 

Do. Do. Small Cause Court ... 
Zemindary Dtik Tax 
Mitford Hospital ... ... 

Ebas Mehal expense 

Charges of Attached Eetat«a 

Fund for the ImproTcmcnt of Goyemment Estates. . . 

BegristratioQ Fees 

Civil Court Ameens' Fees ... 

Fisheries 



Statement 3. 



Us. 

6,69,074 

739 

1,81,807 

8,15,636 

21 

311 

30 

161 

1 



Ba. 

8,233 

10,839 

1,017 

7,967 

60 

987 

6,401 

60,314 

3,067 

4,631 

18,201 

66 

163 

792 

11,845 

8,668 

1,081 



Municipal Tax hi the Cm 



BATES OP TAXES. 

Is at the rate of 7i per cent, on the rental 



CnOTKisAsy Tax nimsB Acl XX of 1856. 



ZuciNDAiLT Dak Tax 



of lands and houses. 
The avera^ rate does not exceed 2 as. per house, 
and the higbeet rate does not exceed 4 Bs. 
per month. 
One per cent, on (lie Sudder Jumma of Eatates 
paying revenue of above Ba. 60 yearly. 
' 600 Bs. per annum for annual profits of 85,000' 
Bs. and upwards. 
800 Bs. for Incomes of 10,000 to 26,000, 
100 „ „ 6,000 „ 10,000. 

20 „ „ 1,000 „ 6,000. 

10 „ „ 600 „ 1,000. 

4 „ „ 200 „ 500. 
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statement 6. 


LIST OF ZEMINDARY DAWK STATIONS, &o. 


Namei of tht Zemindary Dawk Staiicnt. 


Pott 0^«*— (Continued). 


Roopgnnge. 


Nowabgnnge. 


Nursingdee. 


Manickgange. 


Baipoora. 


Sreenuggur. 


Jamalpoor. 


Bohur. 


{PuUash Moonsiffee Cbowkee.) 


Dhamroye. 


KapoBsiah. 


Slionarnng. 


Toonghee. 


Roopgunge. 


Ilnliitpoor. 


Jaffergunge. 


Naraiagunge. 


Puschimdee. 


MoonebeeguDge Sub-divuion. 
Bajabaree. 


Joynehur \ . ^ , 


Sreenuggur. 




Shabbar. 




Maoickgunge Sub-division. 


Government Telegraph Slalioni. 


TbaDDah ManickguDge. 


Dacca. 


Ii urnratnporc. 


Elacbipore, temporary or Observat 


Jaffergunge. 


Office. 


Furteedabad Station. 




Lai Bagb Station. 


Moontifeet. 


Dacca Sudder Station. 


Pallash. 


(M^strate's Cutcberry.) 


Bohur. 




Lechragnnge. 


Namei of Government Pott Office*. 


Manickgunge. 


Dacca. 


Naraingnnge. 


Narabgange. 


Sudder. 
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Statement 7. — (Continued.) 
PLACES FOB VENDING STAMPED PAPERS. 





BuddfrSlalioH cf Daeca, 


in different Office* and Bazart. 


NaraiDgunge. 


Nitty^rnnge. 




Ton Bazar. 


HftjeegnDge. 


Cbarar Gope. 






Nawabgfunge. 


Bagmara. 


Agla. 


EiDdabareea. 


Noreesa. 


Dobur. 


Comoi^nge. 


Bandoora. 


Korjona. 




Galimpore. 




Sabar. 


Dbamrye. 


Kalikyer. 




Sreenngger. 


Huldeea. 


Kedarpore. 


Tarpaaa. 


Hasbra. 


KamargoDg. 


Singpara. 


Sologhur. 


KaUpara. 


Koykirtun. 


Sbabajnugger. 


M.jp»ee. 


SerHJ-dy-khan. 


Emamgunge. 


Dnokhiu ChangODg. 




Bajanagger. 


Dooalee. 


Bohnr. 


Moooahee^nge. 


Meer Kadeem. 


Lojang. 


Deeagong. 


Lnckhe^runge. 


Nogger Kashba. 


MooIfatguDge. 


Bajiragger. 




Angareeah. 


Noieeah. 


Mooreesa. 




Dhednrgniige. 


Falnng. 


Lecbragunge. 




Joydebpore. 


Meerpore. 


PoUas. 


, 


NarsiDgdy. 


Kuiiona. 


Sreedhorgimge. 




Deeabaree. 


Ghenr. 


Jaffergonge. 


Tfiothft. 


Boypoora. 


Doaygong. 


Noadeeah. 


TWftn inbyn Tto-p,, 


LolJtguDge. 


Dhankorah. 


Kaomarah. 





Civil Suits 
and 
Miscellaneoas cai 
Small Cause Conrt Casea 
RereDae Cases 
Criminal Caees 



Statements 8 and 9. 

statement (^ in»titution and ditpotal of eaeet in 1866, 
Institated. 



,.} 



4,383 
4,977 
6,877 



Disposed of. 
.. 25,800 

.. 4,040 
.. 5,244 
.. 6,313 
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Statement 10. 

Distribution of Police Force, — their Salaries. 



SriTioiTB. 




Sate of Biitirj pw 


Bemasxi. 


Dmcs 




n*. 150 and 100 


One in charge cf the Dacca Sub- 






„ 70 and 50 


Diitrict, and one in cliarge ol the 




9 Bead CoiuUblo 


„ 25, 20, 15, and 10 


Town. 




195 Conitable* 


„ e, T, andO 




K>pMM 




„ 60 






1 ne.d Conil.ble 


» 10 






12 ConrttblBB 


„ 7 and 6 




Eiipoon 


1 8ub.lo»pector 


» SO 






S Head Conitablea 


» 10 






12 Canatablct 


„ Tand 6 




Boopgnnge 


1 Sub-Inlpeotor 


„ 50 






8 Eead ConHHblet 


„ 15 and 10 








,, 7 and 6 




ah^bor 


1 Sub-Inipector 


n » 






S Head Conitabtw 


„ 15 and 10 






12 ConilBble* 


.. 7 and 6 




Noimbgiuige 




.. TO 






3 He.d ContMblM 


» SO, 15, and 10 






15, ConitoblM 


•> 7 and 6 






1 Irnpector 


1.100 
X 60 


Bub-Uiitiiet. 




5 Head Conitable. 


.. SO, 15, and 10 






26 Con.IablM 


>. 7 and 6 






1 Rub-ln»p«otor 


» 60 








» SO and 10 






19 CoiiitablM 


« 7 and 6 




Sreenngger 


1 Sub-Inipector 


.. 80 






2 Head ConiMblci 


» SO 






16 CoDilable* 


.. 7»nd « 






1 Inipeotor 


olOO 






I Sub-Inipector 


» 60 


Sub-DUtrict. 






<> 20 and 10 






20 Conitabie. 


» B, 7, and 6 






1 Sub-Inipeotor " 


» 70 








« 10 






12 Constable! 


„ 9,7,wd6 




HarirMopore 




„ 50 






2 Bead ConiUble* 


„ 15 and 10 






12 Conetablei 


„ 7 and 6 





Outpost Establishments are included in this Statement, which does not, however^ show 
the whole Police Force employed in the District, Besides the Station EstablishmentB there 
are as follows : — 



Beaerr* 
Jail Quard 
Malkhannah Guard 

2 Bub- District Xrranirisi 
B ditto Lock-up. 
Magietrate'* Court 

3 Sub-Diiiiional Courle 




Snb-Ingpectort. 


Head 

Conetablea 


ConaUble* 


::::;: 


3 


14 


124 
40 
8 
8 
8 
34 
6 
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Excise Collections /or 1865-66. 



Blsiublo Article!. Congumption. Bat« of Jul. 


Beronue. 


Artklet retaib 

COuntrr Spirit 
B«ng«iBuci 

Qm'i^fM) 

ArlklM relaiUi 
Spirit and Boer ... 

larM (rennent«cl} 

Ftchirai, 01 Bice Beer 
Cbani* 


10,601 gftllou ... 

1,799 do. 
Mill. Soem Cli. 
523 35 10 

0, tU mnthlg-lax is*t* 


Bt. a par aeer 

lU. 4 per mannni for each 
retail license, and He. 18 
per annum for whoUMle 

H>. 5 to 9 per meiwm ... 
Be. 1 par licente 
B». 2 to 7 per menHm ... 
B*- 2 ,. .. 
He. 1 „ „ 
Be. Stall,, „ 

» 6 „ „ 

„ 4tol6„ „ 

Sold at B>. 22 per aaei ... 


Bi. 

27,478 
7,169 

60,891 

il7 
H 
S3 
12 
18 

les 

72 
8,184 

S1A92 
86 


Ai. 





















p. 









































Ariioltt on 


which nodnlyit InUd, 

Ma.. Seen. Ch. 
36 17 13 







Total Be. ... 






i,ai,ao8« 









statement 13. 

Tea Gardent. 

There are tw6 experimental tea gardena in tbe discrict, — one at Syganbari, belonging to 
Khajeb Abdool Guni, and the other at Joydebpore, the residence of Baboo Kdi Narain Chau- 
dari, Zemindar of Bhowal. 

The Byganbari garden contains about SO beeghas, and four or fire more hare been cleared> 
but not EDwn as yet. Cachar seed hiis been nsedj and up to the present time £ maunds 
20 mere of tea have been manufactured. I have tasted the teaj but the plant appears to be 
too young yet to form an opinion as to its quality. 

Saboo Kali Narain'a garden is about an acre in extent, and I am told that he hag com- 
meneed to manu&eture. I have not had an opportunity of tasting tbe produce. 



Statement 13. 

l^lh o/ diaianeet from one Police Station to the other, Sfc. 
Already given.— 6!ee Question Si. 

I bftTe beaa omitted, 
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statement 14. 

LIST OP EACH GOVERNMENT OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Detailed Statement iff Salariee and Eiiahlieimetit of the Dacca Commitiioner'e Office en tie let 

January, 1867. 



No. 


Names of Officers. 


Designation of Office 


Monthly 
Salaries. 


Total. 








Rs. 


A 


p 


Rs. . 


A 


p. 




C. T. BnckUnd, Eso 

Baboo ObhoT Chander Doss 
Gopal Chunder Roy ... 


Commieeioner 


2,916 


10 


8 










Assistant Commr.... 


400 
















Head Clerk 


lOO 
















Kissen Coomar Chuckerbutty 


2nd „ 


60 
















GuDga Narain Chund ... 


Srd „ 


40 
















Ishur Chunder Sein ... 


4th „ 


30 
















Omesb Chunder Doss ... 


6th „ 


26 
















Khettro Mohun Seal ... 


6th ,, 


26 
















Knsaick LaU Bose 


7th „ 


20 
















Tara Mobun Gooho ... 


8th „ 


20 
















Proesunno Coomar Sein 


8tb „ 


20 
















Ishan Cbunder Uddy ... 


10th „ 


16 
















Israil Khan ... 


Duftery 


8 
















Kallyprasnd Dutt 


Peshkar 


60 
















OomakantBanerjee 


Record-keeper 


SO 
















AbdoolSoban 


Moonshee 


26 
















Rajbebaree Roy 

Indro Mohiui Bysaok ... 


HeadMohurrir ... 


20 
















8nd „ 


15 
















Kally Coomar Chatterjee 


Sid ,, 


16 


















4tb „ 


10 
















NubbeoBui 


Duftery 


6 
















Mnnnoo 


Jemadar 


8 
















6 Chupprasses at 6 per month .. 


J, 


36 
















1 Chowkeydar at 6 ditto 


), 


6 
















2 Farrashes at 4 ditto 


,, 


8 


a 













IMehter. 


„ ... 


1 
















Commiasioner's Offiee rent 


Total Rs. ... 


67 


8 













... 






3,976 


2 


8 


Detailed Statement of Salariee and Mtab 


lieiment of tie Devann 


y AdaKlut of 


miai Dacca 


on 


tie ] 


It January, 1867. 












Rs. 


A. 


p. 


Bs. 


A. 


P. 




A. Abercrombio, Esq. 


Cirilii Sessions Judge 


2,600 








2,500 


















English OmcB. 


















Soorio Coomar Dutt ... 


Tranalator 


80 
















Lnckhee Narain Seel 


Bead Chirk 


66 
















Juggnteesnr Chund 


2nd „ 
Carried OTCr Rs. ... 


85 








170 


















2670 
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SetaiUd Statement of Salanes and SsiablitAmtat of tie Letoanny Adavlut ^ Zillah Dacca on 
the \tt January, 1867. — (Continued.) 



No. 


Names of Officera. 


Deflignation of Office. 


Monthly 
Salaries. . 


Total. 








Be. 


A. 


p. 


E.. 


A. 


P. 






Brought forward Eb. 








2,670 










Ahlah. 


















lebot Chunder Se«l ... 


Steristadar 


100 
















Bajkiehora B07 


Misil Khan 




30 
















Bhowanny Doss Neogy 


Roboker Novees 




14 
















Ram Soonder Roy 


Seasiona Moharir 




20 
















Rally Prosaud Sein ... 


Record Mohurir 




25 
















Gokool Kissen Sein ... 


Govt. Pleader 




20 
















Moonehee Ameenooddin 


Mohnrir 




20 
















Radha Mohun Seel 


Ditto 




11 
















RajchnndeT Banerjea ... 


Ditto 




11 
















Kisto Laul Surkir 


Ditto 




14 
















Puddolochun Dutt 


Ditto 




14 
















Muddhoo Soodun Dose 


Ditto 




12 
















Sumbhoo Nath Ghoee ... 


Nazeer 




75 
















Ramcoomar Chuckerbntty 


Accountant 




25 
















Kashi I^osaud Sein ... 


Mohurir 




10 
















Acting Naib Nazir 






8 


























415 










Ahbehs. 












Nundo Coomar Dntt ... 


Ameen of Dacca and 
Polla. 


70 
















Womacliurn Roy- 


Ameen of Leehro- 
gungeandManiclE- 
gunge 


70 
















Hurry Prasud Dobs 


Ameen of Naraiu- 
gungeaud Bobur.. 


50 
















WomacLum Chuckerbutty 


OfFg. Ameen of Fur- 
reedpore 


50 
















Aebootos Roy 


Ameen of Bhonga 
andMugoodpore... 


50 
















Ambens tJKDBR Act X of 1859. 
Rnkhnl Cbunder Seel 










290 










Ameen of Moon- 












aheegunge . . , 


50 
















Muddhoo Soodnn MnlHck 


Ameen of Slanick- 
















SERVANTS. 


gunge 


50 
















"Oil vi'vnTTQ 










100 


Q 







1 Duilory for EDglish Office 




8 












1 „ forNnti™ „ 




5 


s 


7 










1 „ tor „ 




3 








16 


3 


7 




Peohs, 














1 Clrapnisaoe... 




5 
















1 Ditto 




5 
















10 












Carried over Be. 




3,491 


3 


7 
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Detailed Siatemeni of Salariei and Silablitiment of ike 2}emtnitji Adavht of Zillah Dacca o» 
the \»t January, 1867. — (ContiQued.) 



No. 


KameeofOfiScers. 


DeeiffDation of Office. 


Monthly 
Salaries. 


Total. 








Rs. 


A. 


p 


Kj. 


A. 


P. 




Peons.— (Contd.) 


Brought forward Bs. 


10 








3,491 


3 


7 




1 Cbnpraasee 




















1 Ditto 




















1 Ditto 




















1 Sweeper ... 




















1 Cbowkeydar for Malkbuia ... 












30 





o' 




SaIAKIES and IJlSTASUSHUENT OP THE 












SOBORDINATB JUDICIAL OpPlCEEfl. 


















Molovy Nozeerooddin Abmed . . . 


P. S. AmeanofDacca, 
on leave 


800 
















KiBto Coomar Bone ... 


Sberiatadar 


60 
















Kali Coomar Mookeijee 


Feehkar 


20 


c 













Mahomed IsnfF 


Naaeer 


30 
















4 Mohorirsat lOeach ... 




40 
















IDuflery 





5 
















2 ChnprasseeSj at 5 each 




10 
















Stationery ... 




15 








770 


{ 







Mr. L. "W. Hntohimoii 


Principal Sndder 
















Ameeaof Furreed- 


















pore 


600 


















Sheristadar 


SO 
















Joy Chunder Baoeijee ... 


Peshkar 


20 
















Raj Natain Eoy 


Nazeer 


30 
















2MoharirB,at lOcach... 




20 
















2 „ at 10 „ 




20 
















1 Duflery ... 




6 




















10 
















Stationery ... 




15 








770 










Byesab Chnni Doss ... 


OSa. SudderAmeen 
ofDaeoa 














125 
















Tai.NalhDoe« 


Sheristadar 


25 





^ 










Meer Bnijuh Ally 


Nazeer 


25 
















IMohorira^BtlOeach.,. 




40 
















Stationery ... 




8 








223 










SreoNathEoy 


MoonaifFof Fnrreed- 














pore 


200 
















Nurrcndro N»r«in Mitter 




25 
















RamkistoDola 


Nazeer 
Carried oyer Ha. ... 


20 
















245 












5,284 


3 


7 
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Detailed Statement 0/ Salaries and Stlailitiment of tie Demanng Adawht of ZUiak Baeea 
the let January, 1867.— (Continued.) 



Names of Officers. 



Designatioa of Office. 



MoDthly 
Salaries. 



Sala&ibs and Establi3hhent op 
Judicial OFPiCEia. — (Continued.) 
L Moburir 
1. Ditto 
1 Ditto 
Stationeiy 

Hur Chonder Doss 

Raj Chunder Doss 

Loke Natli Sein 

3 Mohurirs at 8 Bs. each 

Stationery 

Degamber Canoongo . . . 

Chunder Eanth Chuckerbutty 

Elahee Buz ... 

S Mohurirs at 8 Rs. each 

Statioaerjr 

Govind Chunder Does ... 

Bamgutty Roy 
Mootishee Shair Ally . . . 
S Mohurirs at 8 Be. each 
Stationery 

Niita Nnnd Qangooly 

Tofuzzal Hoseein 
Muddun Mohun Chatteijee 
S Mohurirs at 8 Bs. each 
Stationery 

Abdool Ronff 

Ram Chunder Newgy ... 
Woma Kanth Chowdry 
3 Mohurirs at 8 Be. each 
Stationery 

Juggnt Chnnder Roy ... 
F^unber Chaokerbatty 



Brongfbt forward Bs. 



MoonsiffofBohur... 

Sheristadar 

Nazeer 



Acting MoonsifF of 

Pollas 
Sheristadar 
Nazeer 



Mooneiff of Narain- 

gunge 
Sheristadar 
Nazeer 



Moonsiff of Manick- 

gunge 
Sheristadar 
Nazeer ••• 



Moonsiff of Lechra- 



Moonsiff of Bhoogib 
Sheristadar 



Carried over Be. . 



160 
25 



6,284 
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DeiaiUd Statement of Salariet and Ettabliiiment of ike Dewanny AdavltU of Zillai Dacca 
on tie 1st January, 1867. — (Continued.) 









Rs. 


A. 


p. 


iU. 


\ 


p. 




SaLARIIB and E3TABLI8HBEirr OP 

Judicial Ofpicees. — (Continued.) 
Nundo Coomar tihose 
8 Moburirs at 8 Bs. each 

Kisto Mohun Mookhopuddea 

Gooroo Doss Nundee ... 

3 MohurirB at 8 Rb. eack 
Stationery ... 

Pboh3 appoistbd under Act V of 
1863 (B. S.) 


Brought forward Rs. 
Acting Nazeer ... 

MooDsiffofMagood- 

pore 
Sheristadar 
Nazeer 


175 

20 
24 
6 












s 


6,867 
223. 


3 





7 ■ 







150 
25 
20 
24 
4 



























In the Jttdgt^t Court at Dacca. 
6 Peons of 1st grade, at Rs. 6 each 

per month... 
SO Peons of 2nd grade, at Ra. 5 

each per month 

la the Principal Sudder Ameen'i 
Court at Dacca. 

6 Peons of let grade, at Rs. 6 
each per month 

30 Peons of 2nd grade, at Es. 5 
eachpermonth 

In the Principal Sudder Ameen'e 

Court at Purreedpore. 
3 Peons of Ist grade, at Rs. 6 each 

per month ... 
17 Peons of 2nd grade, at Rs. 5 

eachpermonth 

In the Sudder Ameen't Court at 

Dacca. 
5 Peons of 1st grade, at Rs. 6 each 

per month... 
IT Peons of 2nd grade, at Re. 5 

each per month 

7 additional Peons of Znd ^ade, 
at Rs. 5 each per month 


Carried over Rs. 


SO 
150 













180 
180 
103 

150 


















30 
150 








18 

85 













SO 
85 
35 























7,728 


s 


7 
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Detailed Statment rf Salaries and EiiaiUtimetit of the Dewannif Adawlut of Dacca on tie 
lit January, 1867. — (Continued.) 



In He Mooniiff*! Court at Dacca. 
3 Peons of Ist Grade at Rs. 6 eacb 

per month ... 
10 Peons of ind Grade at Ra. 6 

each per month 
3 Additional Peons of 2nd Grade 

at Rs. S each per month 

la the Moonnf» Court at Fur- 

reedpore. 
3 Peons of Ist Grade at Bs. 6 each 

per month ... 
6 Peons of 1st Grade at lU. 8 each 

per month ... 
12 PeoDB of 2nd Grade at Bs. 5 

each per month 
15 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. & 

each per month 

In the Moonng'e Court at Pollai. 
5 Peons of 1st Grade at Bs, 6 each 

per month ... 
15 Peons of 3ud Grade at Bs. 5 

each per month 
10 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. 5 
each per month 

In the Mooniift Court at Narain- 

gunge. 
5 Peons of 1st Grade at Bs. 6 each 
per month ... 

30 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. 5 
each per month 

/» the Moonnffi Court at Bohur. 
1 Peons of 1st Grade at Bs. 6 each 
per month ... 

31 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. 5 
each per month 



Brought forward Ks. 



Carried over Bs. ... i 



Bs. 

7,728 
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Ihtaii<d StaUtMHi <^ Salariet and SitailUimml of tie StieanHf Adavlut of Zillal Dacca i 
the \tt January, 1867.— (Contianed.) 



In the Moontiff'i Court at Manick- 

gunge. 
5 FeonB of let Giade at lU. 6 each 

per mooth ... 
26 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. 6 

each per month 



In the Moontiff'i Court at Leehra- 

gunge. 
4 Peons of let Grade at Its. 6 each 

per month ... 
16 Peons of 2nd Grade at Rs. 5 

each per month 



In tie Moonaiff't Court at Bhangah, 
5 Peons of let Grade at lU. 6 each 

per month... 
SO FeoDB of »nd Grade at Ba. 5 

each per month 



In the Moontiff'i Court at Mugood' 

pore. 
4 PeODS of Ist Grade at Bs. 1 each 

per month ... 
16 Peons of 2nd Grade at Bs. 5 



Brought forward Bs. | 



P. Rs. A, P. 
8,508 3 7 
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Detailed Statement qf Salariet and SttabUthtaent of the Dacca CoUeetor't Oj^Use on the Itt January, 
1867. 





A. Levien, Esq 


Magistrate and Collector 


1,916 


10 


8 


1,916 


10 


8 




A. L. CUy.Bsq 


Asst. to the Magiatrate & Collr. 
Deputation Allowance as Offg. 

Joint Magistrate and Depy. 

Collr. of Dacca 


500 

200 


























— 


700 










D. R. Lyall, Esq 


Aast. to the Collr. and Magia- 


















Diviaion 


500 








500 










Baboo Kam Coomar Bose 


Depy. Magistate & Depy. Colk. 


















of Dacca 


400 








400 










Syed Abdool Mujeed 


Ditto 


400 








400 










MoloTj Golam Mngdoom ^ 


Supy. Depy. Megjatrate and 


















Depy. Collr 


150 








150 










MoIoTj Tujjnmul Ally 


Depy. Magistrate and Depy. 
Collr. of Manickgnnge Sub- 
















GoIAXCTOKjIlTE EgTABLIBHHSirt. 

Englith Office. 


Division ... ... ... 


400 








400 


























Bonomally Lahaw 


Head Writer 


80 
















Rakhal Chunder Singh 


2nd do 


80 
















Surrut Chunder Seel 


8rd do 


25 
















Penry Lall Bose 


4th do 


20 
















Tariny Uhom Doss 


5th do. 


20 


























175 










Native Office. 


















Ishan Chunder Bwierjee 




80 
















TwaNathRoy 


Peshkar 30 1 


50 




























Brijokishore Roy 


lit Moonshee 


20 
















Nobokisliore Muzoomdar 


2nd do. 


15 
















Raj Chunder Banerjee 


Head Mohurir 


12 
















Goluck Nath Mookerjee 


Mohurir 


10 
















Joggat Chunder Bose 


Do. 


10 
















Kiahlo Coomar Gooho 


Do 


10 








207 










Totejee Offiet. 












Shamkishore Hw 

Gonr Chunder Ghosa 


Towjee NoTeea 


20 
















Mohurir ... 10 1 
Personal Allowance 2 ( 


12 




























Mohuri ... 10 \ 
Personal AUowance 2 } 


12 
















Jnggat Chandet Bosa 


Mohurit 


10 
















Goureekanth Roy ... 


Do. 


10 
















KUtokUhon Ghoae 


Do. 


10 
















Ramnath Naha 


Do. 


10 


















Do 


10 








94 
476 















Carried orer Bb. 
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Dtiaited Statement < 



f Stdariet and HitatilUhmmt of the Daeea Oalleetor'i OJtee on ike Itt Januaty, 
1867.— (Continued). 





Doorgftgutty Micter ... " 

Mohira Chttnder Bote 

KiBLorea Laul Seel 

Record OMct. 

KiatoGobindltoy 

Kallee Kisliore Ghose 

Mohima Chunder Ghoso 

MooDflhee tAjtzooOiu Ahomod 

1 Dufleiy in Eogliah Office 

1 Do. in Native do 

1 Do. in do. 

1 Svreoper 

IFurraiih 

1 CluBsee 

2 DuTwana at Be. 5 each 

BuBinnt Coomnr Byaaok 

Malikanah Masherra o£ Mahomed Na. 

transferred from Bullooah 

Naaet't Dtpartmmt. 

Annnnd Eanth Boy 

EautBux 

6 Feoua at Bb. 6 each 

13 „ at „ 8 „ 

EngUth OJU*. 

Oopal Chnnder Bagohee 

Nalivt OMee. 

Ram Chum Chatterjea 

Kally Natl) Sein 

2 Orderly Peons at Ea. 5 each 


Accountant 

Clerk 

Do 

Mohafez 

Naib 

Mohurir 

Do 


60 
10 
10 












80 
70 

4., 

so» 

191 







13 


13 













85 
15 
10 
10 
















10 
6 
4 
4 
S 
4 
5 

10 























































Stamp Dangali 







20 

16 
178 

76 
15 
86 
65 




3 
9 








2 

11 















Naie«r 

Naib Naze«r 


1 




ToUl CoUectorate, Ba. ... 

Ingliah Writer 

Hnd Mohurir 

and „ 







... 
S5 










1,071 


1 




23 

72 







35 
15 
12 

10 










2 






Carried OTer Ra. ... 










... 






97 
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Selailed Statement of Salariei and EttMUhmeni ^ fhe Daeea 
1867.— (Continued). 



O^Uetor't OJiee on tlu IH Jamary, 



Eall^ Mohun Gooho ... ' ... 
Bharut Chunder Sein 

Eallj' Kialiore Bose 

7 Buckundazes at Bb. 5 each ., 

Stationery 

Naraingunge Division, 
Juggobundhoo Dutt ... 
Jaggur Nath Ghose ... 
Deenobundhoo Gnngooly ... 

9 Burkundazea at Ra. 5 6acb. . 
Stationery 

Bhataldy Division. 
Bam Coomar Sickdar 

Eiahen Comul Sein 

Bam Comul Dosa 

10 Buikundazes at Be. 5 eaob. 
Stadonery 

Manicigunge JDidsion. 
Ealla CbHnd Chuckerbutty ... 
Eallee Chum Goopto 
Hurry Mobun Boy ... ... 

10 Burknndazea at Ba. 5 each. 
Stationery 

8m>DEB DlSTILLEBY EsTAILIBHU£NT. 

3 Bonkundazea at Ba. 6 each 



EsTikBUBHUEHT O? MoOITBHEE- 

auNOE STiB-Dmsioir. 
Omirto Laul Goopt ... ... .. 

Kalo Comul Boee .. 

Nobo Sishore Cbnckerbnttjr 

Eshau Chunder Kur... 

Inooddin Ahomed 

Nobokisbore Dutt 

Moheab Cbunder Bora 

Melier Ally 

Uegboo 

Additional pay of tbe Nazew . 

1 Bnksy 

2 Peons at Bs. 6 each 

IPeonatBa. 5 



Darogab 

Mohurir 

Ditto 



Dar<^h 

Mohnrir 

Ditto 



DarognU 

Mohurir 

Ditto 



Darogab 

Mohurir 

Ditto 



Total Abkaree, Bb. 



Writer and Sheristadar 

Mohurir 

Nazeer 

Mohurir 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Poddar 

Duftery ... - ... 
Chupprasseo 



Total Moonaheegunge, Rb. . 
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XMaUed Statement of SalarUi and UttailitltmMt of iia Dacca CoUaelor'i Office on the \^i Januorf, 
1867.— (Contiuued.) 



Ho. 


Namei. 


Appointroanta. 


MoDthlj Saliiy 
ind DepaUtioD 

AUairuioe. 


Total. 








Bi. 


A. 


p. 


Ba. 


A. 


p. 




EbTABLISHHENT op MASICKGPSaB 

Sttb-Divibion. 

Gooro Churn Boy 

Rani Kausi Ghcue 

Bam Dbun Bosa 

Mohim Chunder Seln 

Kally Nath Boy 

Ham Chunder Snrk&r 

Janoke Nath Boy 

MunobuT Khau 

BoddoQ 

Additional pay of Nazeer 

1 Buksy 

2 Peons at Eb. 6 eacli 

IPeonttRa. 5 


Writer and SbeiUtodar 

Mohurir 

Naieer ; 

Mohurir 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Poddar 

Duftery 

Cbappraaaee 


35 
26 
16 
13 
10 
10 
6 
6 
6 
























125 
32 










5 
10 
12 

b 




































E8TABLIBHMENT OF StED AbDOOI, 

MrjEBD, Depctt Magihteatb aitd 

DSPUTY COLLECTOB. 

1 Meet Moonahee 

IHeadMohurir 

I 2fld „ 

1 3td „ 

Grand To 




10 
6 
5 
4 










157 







S5 



























ol Bapeea 6,868 7 d 

















_ 


_ 




Magibtbate's Office JiaTBT. 
EnglUh OMee. 

Haran Chunder Surkar 

Madhub Churn Uddy 

HabomedNaoky 

JbtiUA. 

bnr Chander Baneijea 

Kally Kinkw Deo 

Chondro Uadhub Boee 

ITmer Eashen Bow 

Hur Eiahore Boy 

Brijo Kath Doia 

Cfannder Kishore £oy 

AbdoolNyme 


Head Clerk ftnd Sherlatadar ... 

2nd Writer 

Duftery 

Record-keeper 

1st Head Mohorir 

2nd „ „ 

Mohurir 

Carried OTer Ka. ... 


125 
25 
8 













158 










80 
20 
20 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 


























160 












158 
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JOitailed Siaiement of Salariet and E»tahli»hmtnt of the Dacca OoUedor't Q0ee on tie lit January, 
1867.— (Continued). 



BiuBumbliur Doss 
SuddatuddiD ... ... 

Darika Nath Bose ... 
Sumbhoo Nath 

BjdeNath 

1 Mchter 

1 Town Crier 

1 Jellaud 

2 Chnppraseoa at Its. 6 each 
9 „ at Ka. b „ 



Jail EBTABIISHltKNT. 

Mr. J. fiodrick 

Nnttobur Cbund 



"Wabdeb Ebtabxishhent. 
Doorjun Doobey ... 
Seetui Sookul 



Medical Ebtablibhhefi. 

Dr. J. Wise 

Doman Khan 

Ram Sunder Pali 

AmeeruddiQ 



• Afl Civil Surgeon 650 

Ab Civil Surgeon of the Dacca 

College 100 

As Superintendent of the Dacca 

Lunatic ABylum 200 

Bfl. ... 950 



Mohnrir 
Dufiery 



Jailor 

Naib Darogah 



Head Warder 

Warder 

6 Warders at Bb, 6 each 



Civil Surgeon 

Native Doctor of Jail Hospital 
Compounder of Hospital 
Native Doctor of Manickgunge. 
of "' ■ 



Total Rupees 



278 

120 
60 

1,035 










1,6E1 
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DetmUi Statement of Salariet and Ettailiahmmt of tie Dacca Cowl of Small Coiuei en the lit 
Jmuaty, 1867. 





Baboo Obhoya Coomar Datt 

Cally Prosnnno Ghose 

Bhugwan Chonder Bose 

Beepin Behary Boee 

Mohim Chunder Cbatterjee 

Sbosbee Coomar Paul 

Baj Coomar Mujoomdar 

Golam Sufder 

KooDJoh Sing 

Doolul CbuLd 

Bomjan 

Unnand Sing 

Earn Kiato Sweeper 

HouBe rent of the Dacca Court 
„ of NarainguDge „ 

Of thb NAHAiKfluHoa. 


Judge 


1,000 
































1,000 










Cterk and Treasurer 

Clerk 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Snle Ameen 

Duftery 

Chuppraaaee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sweeper 


150 
80 
80 
25 
20 
14 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
8 
H 
30 






























Noorbux 


Chowkeedar 

Sweeper 


5 
8 


















Cbnnder MobuQ Roy 


Nazeer 


60 








592 










Salarjf cf Ibriy Peont. 


















First grade 12, at Bs. 6 each 
Second grade 28, at Ea. 6 eacb 






72 
140 










272 
























BOHCE OOUBT 0» SUAU. CAUB«a. 












Cbnoder Coomar Dutt 

Hut Chunder Ghoao 

TaraNathRoy 

MobefhSing 

Book Laul Sing 

GoluctSing 

Annund Sing 

Doorga Chora 


Clerk and Acconutant 

Officiating Clerk 

Ditto Sale Ameen 

Daftery 

Chuprassee 

Ditto 

Chowkeedar 

Furraah ^ 


150 
SO 

6 
8 
6 
8 





















219 












Total Re. 






_ 


1,883 






1 
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iMtaUd StatmetU of Sahriei and :Etiahli»imeta <f the C>0Ue of the SuperiittendaH <f Survay, 3nf 
or Eattem Divmon, Dacea, on Itt Jamtary, 1867. 



No. 


Nam«B. 




Monthly 
Salaries. 


TOTAL. 








Ea. 


A. 


p, 


Bs. 


A. 


p. 




Baboo Tarnck Nath Ghoaa 


Deputy Collector 


700 
















„ SatGo^ree R07, 


Ditto 


400 





c 


1,100 










Jo^NarainHnUick 


Head Clerk 


45 










Eojiaa Cbonder Ghose 


2nd ditto 


26 
















Ishan ChuDder B07 


Srd ditto 


15 
















Nobin Chunder BoBa 


4th ditto 


14 
















Unjid Ooddeen Ahamed 




60 
















RamKauMDoaa 


Naib ditto 


30 
















KaUy Proaaud Dntt 


Moonahee 


25 
















Laokhi Narain Deo 


Mohafez 


20 
















Bam Ohundet Mookeriee 


HeadMohurit ■ 


IS 
















Mothoor Mohun Bone 


Ditto ditto 


15 
















Eaesim Oodaeo 


Mohnrir 


10 
















Urobiea Cham Seal 


Ditto 


10 
















Deroant Oollah 


Ditto 


10 
















Prosunno Coomar Seel 


Naaeer 


20 


















Acting Moharit 


10 
















Mahomed Omed 


Dufteiy 


5 
















8 Chuppraaees at Ba. 5 each per men- 


















Hm 




15 
















6 Peadaha at Ba. 3 each per mensem 


".";;!!! 


18 








862 










EaTAILIBHVElTT 07 BAIOO TiXOiX 


















Nath Gh06k, DEnrrr Collectoe. 


















PuranChanderDult 


Sheristadar 


24 
















Dwaika Nath Uitter 


Mir Moonahee 




14 
















Umbica Churn Faal 


Mohurir 





13 
















ProBonno Ccomar Sing 


Moonahee 




18 
















lahwar ChundM Panl 


Mohurir 




12 
















Umbio Chander Mookerjee 


Ditto 




11 
















DeLobundhoo Kahalee 


Ditto 




11 
















Eam Chunder Mookerjea 


Ditto 




10 
















Annnnd Chunder Sein 


Mohafes 




10 
















Jnggor Nath Soor 


Mohurir 





10 
















TofazelAlee 


Na»er 




9 
















Goneah Chunder B07 


Mohurir 




9 


fl 













Doorga Chum Dey 


DuAery . ... 




4 


























150 




























BEB EOY, DePDTT CoiLKCTOB. 


















Obhoy Churn Mnjoomdar 


Sberiatadar ... 





22 
















Bhngwan Cliunder Ghose 


Peahkar 





15 
















Joygobind Deo 


Moonahee ... 




15 
















Mutti Lall Kouar 


Naaeer 




12 
















Huirypraand Chntterjee 


Mohurir 




7 
















Bamdoyal M.^'kcrjee 


Head Mohurir 




16 
















Kally Mohun Mookhoty 


Mohurir 




9 
















Shoilundio Cliuuder Bhuttacha^e ... 


Ditto 





5 








100 























Tota 


Ba. ... 


1,712 
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DeUiM auuintim of 8aiari«t a%a AtiOtUhmHit of the FnH OJtee at Daoeu mtU Ut J^Jtmry, 1867. 



Mr. J. K. Dabrew" ... 
StatioDCfy AlloWdocd 



Mr. J. JabaoB <.. ,.; ..; 

Badhft liladtilib boss 

GoornoJoss Doaa „, ... 

Anuad Chunder Gangocl; 

BaiJjB Nath I*anl j., 

KuDJu Sebary Cliuud 

Lucbmon Bysack 

Rmzuddin ... ... ,., 

7 Delirery Pa6na at Rs. 5 each 

HouBQ Rent 

Stationery Allowanc* 

NiBAurorjfQE Post Orftcs. 

Ram Chunder How 

I Delivery PeOh 

Houee Retit ,.., ,„ ... ... 

Stationery ... , . 

1 RaoDSr from MaroiDgunge to Daocs 

NAwiBdDNOB Post Oppicb. 
Bbooban Mobuo Dofca ... ... 

Mohim Chunder Bariarjee 

1 Delivery Peod 

Stationery i. ..; 

MuflCKBlTVQE toST OPPICE, 

DoorgA Churn Roj .:: .;. .;. 
I Delitery Peon .:: ..; 
Stationery ; .:; .;; 

SsnTAqytiTB PcBi- Office. 
Bhubun Moliun Eoy ... .;: 
1 Delivery Peon 
SlAtionery .: -.; ..; 

MotoLfrtGTnTGB Post Office. 
Ram Churn Dutt 

1 Deli^-ery Peon ..-. .;■. .:, 
StttlioB^ry ... 

BoHtiE Post Offtck. 
Kisorete Mbhiin Clun^kerbutty 
1 DeiiV'ery P6oh ... .:: 

Honse Reili abd Cucitiiigcnciea 



Inspecting Pdst Maater, Dacca 
Division i.i 



Post Master ... 
Head Cletk „; 



Depnty Poit Master ., 



Deputy Podt Usater 
Officiating „ 



Deputy Post Master .;, 



Deputy Post Manter .i 



Deputy Post Master ... 



Deputy Post Master .-. 



Carried OTer Ra. 



260 


fl 









6 












100 












40 


( 


f 






£5 


( 


( 






SO 


( 


( 






20 


( 


f 






15 


{ 


( 






15 


( 


( 






10 


t 


( 






85 


I 


(■ 






» 


i 


(■ 






20 


I 


( 
















20 


e 









6 


( 


1 






4 




1 






9 

4 






I 
















^0 












6 





f 






a 








29 




16 





n 






6 


f 


1 






8 


< 


< 












24 





15 





( 






6 


( 


( 






3 





< 












24 


ol 


16 












6 


( 


1 






a 












26 





n 






« 


f 


I 






8 








«4 


n 
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DeMM aigtmtnt «f SOm^ md Sttalii»JnMnt of «W fDri Qfia at HMea m ti« Iri Imiiiirj. 
1867.— (Cantmued.> 



Ram Smn<]er Efeo 

1 Delivery Peon ... ... ,„ 

House tent and Contiagencies 
RooBotffioE Post Ofticb. 

Dwark* Natb GhoBe 

Honse Kent and ContingencieB 

SoTTAboso Pofrr Optics. 
Profinnno Cooatu Boy , 

1 Deliverj' Peon 

House fient and Gontingenciea 

2 Simnera from SonOrong to Naisin- 1 
gunge, at Ra. 5 each ] 

jAfTBBaTINOE PoBT OfTIOE. 

Goshy Chum Paul 

1 DeliTery PeoO 

House Rent lind ContingencieB 
Pacooliah Post 0?mce. 

Ifatthem CatBoo 

1 DeliTerjr Peon 

Houee Rent and Contingencies 

PUBCBIMBT POBX OPFICK. 

Hurry Data Bysack „ 

1 Deliwry PeOn „. 

Hduae Bent and Contingencies 

Ealitporah Letteb Box. 

2 Peoits St Ba. 8 each 

Contingencies „ 

Boas aItd Boat Establishmeht 
FBoM Dacca to lE'UBBEEsroBE. 

Mahomed Nkder 

Amanttddtn ... ,., 

55 Rutners St Rh. & each 

12 Banghy Burdara at Rs. 6 each ... 

Ferry Cbu-gee 

7 Boats „. 

4 Head Boatkneu at Rb. 6 each 

15 Bosluiun „ 5 „ 

Boas attd Boat Establisbuent 
FROM Dacca to Dawodkabdt ok 

THE ChITTAGONQ LiNE, 

6 Rnnners at Rs. 5 each 

2 Manjees „ 6 , 

10 Boatmen „ 4-8 „ 

2 Boats „ 1 ,, 



Depnty Post Master .. 



Deputy Post K 
Depnty Post H 

Depnty Post K 
Deputy Boat H 
Depnty Post H 
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DttaUei SbOsmotU of Satariea aad SttablUlment tf tU Office of the Daeea Dutriet SuperintenJMt 
of Police M the let Janvarg, 1867. 



F. J. PlBtla, Eaq. 
H. BobertB, Eaq. 



DisTBicT Omca EsTAStuHmiTT. 

Okhoy Chonder OhoBe 

Gonrango Hari Deb 

Eieto Kishore Ghowdrr 

Sveeper (diBcIUTged 10th April 1867) 



Sdb-sibtbict OrncBEsiABUSHiiKirT. 

Sree 17ath Datt 

Kali Kishore Ghoae ... .» 
Guru Chnm Bose ... ».. 



HOBTITAL ESTABLUHICENT. 



ChQDderNath Dobb ... 
Boaseernddm 



Diitrict Saperiotendent 
AauBtant Sapermteadent 



Head Clerk ... 

„ Mohorir 
2iid „ ... 



Clerk 

Head Mohmir 
2ad „ ... 



Nadre Doctor 
Dremi 



600 
250 










850 

90 
10 

SI 



















60 
15 
10 
5 














20 
12 
8 












15 
6 






















1,011 
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Detailed Statement of Stdariei and UttahlitJment of tie Oj^ee of ths Impector of SckooU, Dacca 
Circle, on the \»t January, 1867. 





c. 


B. Clarke, Esq 


Inapeotor 


... 


1,000 
















BiddatJhur Don 


Head Clerk 





60 
















Deno Nath Singh 


2nd „ 




40 
















Imut ChnDder Seol 


3td „ 




80 
















Ram Soonder Bysack 


4th „ 




20 
















JsnabaU 


Duftery 





6 
















2 PeoDS at Rs. 5<8<0 each 






11 
















Office Bent 







20 








1,187 










Baboo 6;knnt Nath Sen 


Dy. InepT. ot Bikrampore ... 


200 












„ Okhoy Eoomar Sen 




Dacca 


100 


















, Omirlo Lall Goopio 


„ 




160 


















, Bbubim Mohun Neogee 


' 


Barriaaul 


100 


















, Taruok Nath Sen 


" 


East Mymensing 


100 


















, Probhat Chnnder Sen 




West „ ... 


100 


















, Nobo Kiahore Sen 


„ 


Sylhot&CacW 


100 


















, Woma Kishore Roy 


" 


ComiUah 


100 


















, Sree Naih Bhnddru 




FnrreedpoTft ... 


ISO 


















, Kanitk Chunder Roy 


J, 


Jeaaoce 


100 


















, BWitoo Chunder Mookorjee ... 


J, 


Pubna 


1&0 


















, Nando Lall Sen 


J, 


Noakhally ... 


100 


















, Eovlaa Chunder Sen 




Chitttagong ... 


100 
















Mr. Ula 


" 


Cofisja Hilla ... 


60 








1,600 


















One Book Hohnrir for Deputy In- 




















spector of Bikrampore 






20 
















14 Peons for each of the Deputy In- 




















■pectora ftt Ba. 1 






56 








76 














Total Bi. 






.. 


2,86« 
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Statement 16. 

LIST OF EUROPEAN RESIDENTS, &c. 
Cigieittl BeaidenU, including European, Armenian, East Indian, and Jfalivei. 



OmciAL Dxai«iTATioH. 



C. T. Backlasd, Esq., (F. B. Simeon, Esq^ offg.) ... 
A. Aberorombie, Baq, (H. Mnsprfttt, Esq., offg.) ... 
A. Levien, Esq., (A. L. Clay, Esq., offg.) 

A. L. Claj, Esq., (D. B. Lyall, Esq,, offg.) 

D. B. Ljall, Esq., (Baboo Bemola Clinra Bhnita- 
cbaijee, Deputy Magistrate and Collector) 

A. Donzelle, Esq., (offg.) 
N. T. Davey, Esq. 

Col. a. A. PiBher 
Lient.-Ool. J. L. Nation 
MujorG. 0. Lloyd (offg.) 

B. H. Perkins, Esq. 
Captain H. A. Eooke (offg.) 
Lieut. C. L. B. Constable 
Lieat. H. F. Woodcock (on leare) 
J. Wise, Esq., 11.11. 

W. Keats, Esq. 
Bevd. F. F. Maznchelli 

„ J. Allen 

„ 0. Sopper 

M B-Bkin 

„ C. George 
Right B«vd. C- Dofal 
Bevd. Daaanlx 

, W. Brennand, Esq. ••■ 

O. Bellett, Esq. 
W. B- LivingBtone, Esq. 

C. A. Martin, Esq. 

D. LefoTre, Esq. 

S. C. Arratoon, Esq. 
C. B. Clarke, Esq. 
F. J. Flatts, Esq. 



Commissioner of Dacca. 

Civil and Scseions Judge. 

Collector and Magistrate. 

Offg. Joint Magistrate and Depnty Collector. 

Assistant Magistrate and Collector at Moonshee- 

gnnge Sob- Division. 
Executire Engineer. 

Bevenne Snrvoyor, 3rd or Eastern Dlriaion. 
Commanding 5th Regiment N. L. I. 
2nd in Command and Wing Officer. 
Quartermastor. 
Surgeon in Medical Gbarge. 
Adjutant, 5th Regiment N. L. T. 
Doing Duty Officer. 
Qaartermaster. 
Civil Surgeon. 

Dy. Inspector-General of Hospitals, Dacca DiTisiou. 
Chaplain. 
Chaplain, Baptist Mission Church. 



Greek Priest 
Bishop, Catholio. 
Priest, „ 
Priucipal, Dacca College. 



Professor 



(on deputation to AiMm), 
(acting for above). 



Teacher, Dacca College. 
Head Master, Dacca Nonnal School. 
Inspector of Soliools, 8. E. IKvisioo. 
District Soperintondent of Police. 
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Opciai Retidenti, including European, Armenian, Eatt Indian, and Nativei. — (ContiDued) . 



Naues, 


OmciAL Dkbiokatioh. 


H. BobertB, Esq. 




E. Barclay, Esq. 


Aaustant Sarreyor, 3rd or Eaetem Dirisioii. 


G. S. Swiney, Esq. 


„ Revenue Surveyor. 


S. M. Smyley, Eaq. 


„ „ 


R. B. Flindell, Esq. 




T. P. Williame, Esq. 


Telegraph Master, Dacca. 


C. Heyraerdingner, Esq. 




G. Dias, Eeq. 


AccoDotanl), Telegraph Department. 


J. W. Grinnol, Esq. 


ABsistant Snpdt;. „ 


M. Miller, Esq. 




A. W. Woods, Esq. 


Signaller „ 


J. Dias, Esq. 


„ „ 


Ur. J.AoauU 


Police Inspectot. 


„ J. Roderick 


Jailor. 


Hanrice King, Esq. 




C. J. MuDook, Ebq. 


Steam Agent. 


Mr. ThoB. Gibney 




„ J.Jahana 


Post Master, Dacca. 


W. LinloD, Esq. 


Additional Principal Sndder Ameen. 


Mr. J. W. Blaokwell 


Overseer, Dacca LanatJc Aaylnm. 


„ Mr. J. R. D'Abren 


Inspecting Post Master, Dacca Division. 


Baboo Obhoy Kumar Dntta 


Jodge of Small Cause Conrt 


„ Gnngti Chnm Sircar 


Principal Sndder Ameen. 


„ Bysunb Cburu Doss 


Sadder Ameen and Moonslff. 


„ Obhoy ChQoder Does 




Molovy TnJQQimal AH 


Dy. Magta. &c. Dy. CcUr. of Manickgnnge Snb-Dii. 


Baboo Bam Kamar Bose 


n „ of Dacca. 


Syed Abdool MDJeed 


of Dacca. 


Baboo Bbnban EebwarSing 


Sab-KegistrarandDy. Magistrate i Dy. Collector. 


„ Badhika Mobun Bai 


Assessor, Deputy Collector of License Tax. 


„ Baikanta Nath Sea 


11 .. It 


„ Bam Gbtuider Sen 


Snb-Aaaataat Snigeoa. 
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Non-Ogeial SeiidtnU, EtiTopeam, Batt Indian, bnt not Natitet. 



Nakbb. 


Pbowbsiok om Oocupatiom. 


J.P. Wiw,E8q. 




A. MaoBean, Esq. 


Agent, Dacca Branch Bank of Bengal. 


J. A. Gregg, Eaq. 




G. M. Reilj, Esq. 


Hanagei of Mr. Wiw'a Zemindari and Factoriea. 


J. G. N. Pogose, Eaq. 


Zemindar. 


N.P.PogoBe,Esq. 


» 


J.O.Panioty.Bsq. 


" 


J. Stephen, Esq. 




J.T.Lnoas, Esq. 




W.Hamey, Esq. 


" 


A. D. 0. Rodrigaefl, Eeq. 


Shopkeeper. 


G.M. Shiroora &Sons 


Storekeepen. 


C.J. Sarkies, Esq. 


Shopkeeper. 


C. A. Thomaa, Esq. 




J. W. Jolly, Esq. 


Contractor. 


B. Kelsall, Haq. 


A Private Engineer. 


N. GndaDoio, Eaq. 


Mnaioian. 



iVimN o/prineipal Zmindan in the Diatritt. 



Klutieh Abdool Gnni. 

Uirsa Oolam Pir. 

Baboo Eali Narain Cbowdr; ttai Bahadoor. 

„ Mohini Mohan Dosa 

„ Sonalnn Doss. 

„ Oobind Chnnder Datt 

„ Meetrajeet Singh. 

„ Jogger Nath Bat. 

„ Bhngwan Chonder "Bm. 

„ Brojendro Enmar Bai. 

„ Eehan Chnnder Baane^ee^ 

„ NnndKnmarBMierjee. 

„ Tara Frosad Bai. 

„ Hnrri Eiafaora Bai. 



B^KW Jnggo Bnndhn Bose. 

„ Eai Mobnn Bu. 

„ Badha Nath Bai. 

„ Sbam Cband Bysask. 

„ Eaqja Bebaree Bynok. 

„ Bam Cham Bysaok, 

„ Eristo Chnm Byaack. 

„ Button Cband Bjaaok. 

„ Uddyte Cham Bysaok. 
AkaQolam Aii. 
Akbnr Ali Choirdry. 
Baboo Bash Bebaree Bysack. 

„ Shook MoyDoat. 
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Statement 16. 

Price CuTTenL 



Jute 

Ditto, inferior ... 

Linaeed 

Huetard Seed ... 

Tael d:tw ... 

Indian- Rubber Bail 

Ditto ditto Cake 
Stick Lao 
Shell ditto 
Seed ditto 
Sunn (Hemp) ... 
Betelnat (Hanickohondee) . 

Ditto (Boypoora) 
Rice, inrerior ... 
Ditto, Soymookhee 
Ditto, Antub, mixed 
Catch, Mangha ... 
Ghee, 2nd quality 
Tobacco L^ ... 

Ditto ditto, inferior 
Tormeric, ditto 
Cotton 

Ditto, with Mttd 
Soger, inferior ... 
Chillies (dry) ... 
Paddy 

Mnouvd Oil ... 
Boot Gram (Patna) 
Ditto (Daihee) 
EaUe 
MooDgh 
Wheat (Clilltnpoorefl) 

Ditto (Gongajalee) 
Barley 
Dacca Soap 
Safflower, middling 

Ditto, inferior 
Pepper 
Salt 
Bees' Wax 

Ditto ditto, mixed 
iSno 

Tin or Rnng ... , 

Iron, Engti^ . . 
Ditto, Swedish ... 
Copper, new plate 
DiUo, old 
Gold Mohnr (new) @ 
Gold Leaf (China) @ 
Lime 
Gunny Bags (Poobah) 

Ditto ditto (Bikrampors) . 

Ditto ditto (Cofloorah) 
Hides, dead ... . 

Ditto, killed ... 



12 


1* 


10 


12 


None 




7 


12 


7 


4 


1 


IS 


2 


2 


Scares 




12 


12 



7 

None 

5 



130 tol35 
I50tol57 



Per piece. 

bhnrree. 



„ 100. 
„ 100. 
» 100 
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Statement 17. 

Workt of Pahlie Ulilily conttrueUd in tU District of Dacca during the year 1866, 



FUoe where constructed. 



Baboo Kally Narsin Roy ChowdhTj, 
Ito; Bahadoor, sided b; tbe rjota ... 



Baboo Eallv Nar&in Roy Chowdluy, 

Boj Bahadoor 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto IKtto 



1 ditto. 
1 ditto. 

DiBpenaaij 
building. 



Near the pnbiio road at LnckejpooTab, 
FerKunnah Bt-owaliiatlte jurisilictioD 
of Ihannah Toonghee 



In Tillage Korda, Pergnnnab ditto, ditio 
In vill^ Qntja, Pergunnali ditto, ditto 
In village Joydebpore, Pergimnah ditto, 
ditto 



Statement 18. 

lAit of Pretaes and Publications. 



Feb38 Woxkbd. 



Otber 
KewBpapers. period! 



^1 






UeBBTK. A. U- Cameron, S. F. 
Pogose, J. A. Gregg, J. P. 
Wue, Kh^jeb Abdool Gnm. 

Ramsuoker Moulik 

Babooa JuBgnmath Roy Chow- 
dliiy ana Dhurmo Bnkkini 
Shabha, Partnera. 

Baboo Hnnish Chonder Uitter, 
IVqirietor. 



Dacca Frokaab 

Hindoo 
Hitoiflheeni 
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No. 10. 

6lo»tary of Local Term*. 



Xeii ... ... A cocoanut Bhell, sometimes lAade into a cap. 

' B. 

B6-id ... ... Low land intervening between two pieces of higli land. 

Bah&duri-kat ... Sal wood. 

Bhe-vra ... ... Plantain sterna lashed together and made into a raft; used in < 

ing shallow creeks, &c. 
Biiti .:. '... Baised or high landj site of homesteadj garden, &c, 

c. 

CA^i ... ... A cage made of bamboo forcatching fish. 

Ci^Jkd ... ... A clog. 

Cidld ... ...-) 

Ckdndd l'^ ^'^^ °^ thatching graes. 

Chikd ... ... A mole^ {Talpa Sengalensu). 



Saha 
Ddm 



Edbeli 
MMha 
MocM 



„. A thick growth of vegetation npon a sheet of stagnant water in a pool 

or tank. 
... A land measure eqnal to 16 kanis. 

H. 

. . . A hoose. 

.„ A verandah attached to a thatched house. 

... A network made of bamboo for catching small fish. 



Eimld 
XaHi 
K&f 
Kola 



A drain. 

K 

A cooly. 

A land measure. 

A high raised platform in a room made for keeping goods in safetj. 

Land between bhiti and high land, and nil or low land. 



Zaggi 
Lot 



Merd 
Men 



Niri 



... A long bamboo pole for propelling boats. 
... A drain. 

"■ 

... A ram. 
... A ewe. 

N. 

,.. Low land suitable for paddy, &o. 
,.. Stubble of rice grown in bheel lands. 
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Hid ... 


... A bout. 


Niri ... 


... Weedilg. 


Nil ... 


... A pole for meaiimiig land. 




0. 


Ora ... 


... Alxsket. 


OU ... 


... A fltep made of earth. 


OtisriS ... 


... See /istiaa. 




P. 


fiU ... 


... A poet for a thatched bouse 


Fillnir ... 


... Afield. 


Fcl-mui 


... Cholera. 


Fieid ... 


... A groom. 


Fkhira... 


... Back part of a hotne. 


FM ... 


... A boy, a son. 






Vggar 
Vrali 
VlUn 



A piece of land jnttin^ out into a rirer. 
A high land in Bbowal. 

u. 

A platform for keepiog goods in a bouse ; not so high as a iir. 

A bug. 

Conit-fard of a hoo8«. 



No. 80. 

General. 
One of the points most desetring attention in the administration of the di8tri(*t is th« 
/MraoM pfUHaation. t^^ incnMse, dnring the last few years, in the number of crimioal 
prooecations, mostly of a petty nature. 

The Magistratej writing in 1S64, gires a Comparatrre Statement showing the number 
of pet^ charges (such as aasBidt, abnaTe lingnage, &c.] pi^erted duriug the Ist (quarter of 
1861 and the 1st quarter of 1864 respectively. The reanit ahows a total of 707 in 1861, 
against 1,330 in 1864. During the whi^e year 1S66, a total of 4,009 cases, under Chapter XY., 
Code of Criminal Procedure, (i. e., of the most petty descH^ption,) Were instituted before the 
Ma^strate and hia subordinates. 

It may be worth while to ioqnin into the causes that have led to this enormous increase 
of litigatioot 
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It most be borne id miud that the tendency of the old Kcgulationa was decidedly to 
discourage the institution of charges not of a grave or heinous nature, and to check the Police 
from interfering in such cases. Even in cases of borglary and theft, if unattended with personal 
\-iolence, not only was there no obligation to prosecute, but the Police were forbidden to move 
in the matter without a written statement presented by the aggrieved patty, and containing 
a tpeeial requetl that the charge might be investigated.* 

Under the new law, the number of cases coguizable by the Police has been greatly 
increased. The prompt interference of these officials, on the occurrence often of the most trivial 
dbpute, is the cause of endless litigation and bad blood ; and parties are dragged into Court, 
and compelled to prosecute charges which they would otherwise, aller the heat of animosity 
had subsided, never have thought of preferring. 

As an illustration of the inquisitorial powers entrusted to the new Police, I wiU instaace 
Section 147 of the Schedule to the Code of Criminal Procedure, whieh authorizes a Police Officer 
to take cognizance of a case of a simple criminal trespass, and to arrest without warrant any 
person found BO tnusgressing. A case of house-trespass being punishable with imprisonment 
for a period exceeding six months, is not even permitted to be compromised ; but the chai^, 
once taken up, must be prosecuted to a conclusion. 

Under tlie old law, the authorities would have refrained from interfering in sach trivial 
. disputes, and the result would have been, in the majority of instances, an amicable settle- 
ment out of Court, 

The new law, moreover, afforded greatly increased facilities for litigation. Under the 
old Regulations, all petitions presented to the Magistrate! were on stamped paper of eight 
annus value, and a further charge was made for the service of process and the expenses of 
witnesses. This system was objected to, on the ground that it was opposed to one of the 
first principles of good government, — the dispensing to all of cieap and speedy justice. 
Accordingly, the new law abolished stamps on petitions provided for gratuitous service of 
process ; and, except in certain special caaes, did not insist upon the reimbursement of tfaoee 
who attended to give evidenca The new arrangement was in theory excellent ; but those who 
advocated its adoption forgot to take into account tbe character of the people for whom they 
were legislating. Tbe lidgions and quarrelsome Bengali, who looks upon a Mokaddama aa 
on agreeable and exciting amusement, and a Court of law as a Intimate field for the 
gratification of his private spite, usually requires no inducement to make him appeal to the 
kAkim on the most trivial occasion. When he discovered that,' under the new law, ho might 
indulge in his favorite pastime for nothing, it is not to be wondered at that he availed 
himself of the permission to the fullest extent. In one district, it is said, that the day 
after the promulgation of the new Stamp Act, the number of petitions was doudled. It 
can scarcely be supposed that crime had increased in the same ratio. 

• Ba»afbrt'( Crimiiud Digeit, PbH I, p*g« 41S. 

Tbii if but « «ingla initaoM. OUi«r •nactDienti migbt be cited, wliioli clcarl; tlioir tliat Uia objaet «[ tb« 
£«gwl&tura »m to natriot tb« action of lbs Polios to tboM omm whne publio poUo; demandsd an in^Dirj. 

t IdtttfiM* rule, pett/ oonpUinU. Ih« Folin H i nnn a h t were opea for the noeption of tbe more leriottt obarget. 

I 1 
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Matters arrived at Buch a pitch, and so numerous were the false and frirolous chai^ea 
found to become,* that the Legislature waa compelled to interfere. After voluminous 
correspondence and numerous reports on the subject. Act XXVI. of 18S7 was passed, 
reimposing stamp duty on certain petitions to the amount of one Kupee, 8 annas being taken 
for the petition as before, and the remaining 8 annas being considered equivalent to ibe 
former charge for service of process. This' is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, 
though it would be premature, as yet, to judge of its effects. 

It was greatly to be desired, however, that some check might be placed upon the indis- 
criminate Bummoniog of witnesses, especially in petty cases. A fixed rate of charge for 
the expenses of each witness, leviable as a fine, would make a proseeutor hesitate before 
uselessly subjecting a number of men to the trouble and expense of attending Court. 

One of the most fruitful sources of petty litigation remains to be noticed. It is to be 
found in the swarms of low-class niuihtdnf that throng the Mofussil Courts, and are largely 
engaged in most of the petty cases, true or ialse, that crowd the Magistrate's file. These 
men are, as a rule, ignorant and uneducated, with just sufficient smattering of law, or rather 
knowledge of legal jargon, to enable them to draw up a darkkdtl in proper form, Tbey live 
and make money by getting up cases; and to accomplish this laudable object, they ferret out 
every petty quarrel and dispute, and egg the parties on to go and have it out in Court. Hieir 
legal qualifications are simply nil ; and so far from being of any assistance to the presiding 
officer, tbey rather obstruct the business of the Court by putting pointless and impertinent 
questions. They are, in short, a perfect nuisance, and their exolnsioa lh>m the Conrtfl would be 
productive of unmixed good. 

Another reason for the increased number of crimes shown in the Police Retams is that 
the Penal Code has introduced a vast number of detiffnalioni of ofiences unknown to the old 
B^'utations ; and many acts which before were classed under one general denomination, or 
even passed over altogether, are now punishable as separate and distinct offences. The increase 
in this respect, therefore, is more apparent than teal. 

Although litigation has, as has been shown, increased to aa enormous extent, it is not 

to be supposed that there has been a correspondinor increase 
Attuat crmt. . , , ■ mi t . ™ , 

in actual cnme. Ibe more nemons oncnces have rather 

decreased in number, and thefts unattended by aggravating circumstances, trespass, simple 

cases of afitay and hurt, are now of much more frequent occurrence than the daring dacoities 

and desperate frays of some years back. 

In the city, the most common offences are theft and house-breaking. This latter, it must 
be remembered, usually consists in cutting or forcing the 
cord or other iastening of a bamboo mat (jkdmpj to effect 
an entrance, and is therefore an offence of a mucb milder character than in Europe, where 

* It mtgbt bare b«aD guppotod that tlia enactment! in tlie Penal Code againit faUe chargei and other offeacM 
of thii nature would liave been found niffioieat to check the eril alluded to. In pnwtioe, hoverer, it irai found that 
the pTorUioni of the law irare quite inadequate, except in tbs mott glaring inttanoei, to eiuure the pnniehment of the 
offeodar*. 

t These rmnarkt, of eonne, applj to the worat ipeolmeoi only. Beapectabia plaadan or* to bf found in th« 
Criminal Coarti of the Mofiufi], but they ar* oomparatiTAly few ia nombar. 
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the house-breaker has to do with locks, bolts, and bars. Buiglaryjby digging through the floor 
with the find kdti, is not nnfreqneat, but less common than simple hoose-breakiDg. Thefts 
of cash and jewellery have been somewhat on the increase lately ; the thieves being apparently- 
sharp enoDgh to know the difficulty that attends detection in thefts of property of this des- 
cription. Profession^ thieves and pick'pockets are numerous in the town ; the latter frequent 
the bazars, and generally find good opportunities for the exercise of their profession at religions 
festivals, and on other occasions, where there is a great concourse of people. 

Assaults and a£&ays, not usually of a serious nature, are common enough, and generally 
originate in qoarrelB between the women or children, one party trespassing upon another's 
premises, and such like trivial disputes. The gambling^houses in the city are, no doubt, a fruit- 
ful source of crime, especially theft ; hut the effect of the Gambling Act, lately passed, will 
probably be to reduce the namber of these objectionable localities. 

In the iaterior the most common offences are faouse-bre^iiig ; burglary with the tind-idti ; 
theft, odea of cattle ; forcible rescue of cattle seized for 
damaging crops; assaults and affrays arising from quarrels 

relating to crops and land; and wrongful confinement, usually to extort payment of t«nt. 

Dacoities and serious affrays, though not yet entitled to be classed among " the things that 

KWtf," are of less frequent occurrence now than formerly. 

There has been a gradual increase in the institution of civil euits. The maiginal table 
shows the number instituted since 1864-, including Small 
Cause Court Cases. Tliese results are probably, in the 
main, attributable to the increase of commercial transactions 
generally, entailing a corresponding increase in the number 
of claims and obligations arising therefrom. The proceed- 
ings of the Bevenue Survey have also given employment to the Civil Courts, in numerous 
suits brought to contest awards, &c. 



CROPS AND PRICES. 
The crops during the year 1866 were, on the whole, good; defiaency in some localities being 
counterbalanced by superabundance in others. It is said that in many parts of the Mauick- 
guttge Sub-Division, in the neighbonrhood of Falttsh on the Lakhya, and in some ports of 
Bikrampore, the out-turn was below the average. On the other hand, the yield of indigo, 
safBower, chillies, kalai, and jute, the chief products of the district, was most abundant. 

The parttat deficiency of the harvest was attributed to the excessive rainfall in June, 
followed by • great want of rain during the months of July, August, September, and October. 
In June the fall was &'13 inches above the average. The average rainfall for the four 
succeeding months is 4i3'61 inches. Daring 1866 it was only 29*12. The rain that did fall, 
however, was fairly distributed throughout the season, and there was no long-contanued 
4rought, Tats inundation of the lower levels was not so deep, nor so long-continaed, as usual 





Civa&iiti. 


Boitt. 


1864... 




... 18,068 


ISBS... 




... 14.S8S 


1866... 





... 16,987 
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In sevend parta of tbe district, particularly in the noighbourhood of Naraingnnge, Sliooa- 
pore, and Pulbaria, great injury waB done to the cropa by a small black insect, which devoured 
the plant from the root upwards. I have not been able to aacertwn its scientific name. 

Notwithfltandingr the generally abundant harrest, there it no doubt that famine prices pre- 
failed dnring several months of the year. The harvest of the previous (famine) year had been, 
even in this district, unusually bad. The effects of the terrible disaster that befell the Oriesa 
province were felt here ; rice was exported in large quantities, and the fear of a eimilar famine 
visiting Dacca induced the producers to hoard their supplies. The following Tables will show 
the enormous rise in tiie price of rice : — 

In former years the ordinary kinds of rice sold as follows : — 



Table Rice 

Arwa or Alap Rica 

Shilha or common Rice . 



14 seers per Rupee. 
40 » « 



In 1866 the prices in the Dacca bazar were as under :— 





Table Rice. 


Arwfior 
Atap Eieo. 


ehilha or 


KhiMri 
Dbal. 


New:mce. 






6e«TB. 


Seers. 


Seen. 


Seen. 


Seer<. 




M»T, Jane, and JoJy 


6 


8 


19 


19 






Angnrt 


H 


S 


S 


14* 








6ft 


8 





16 







October 


H 


8 


9 


m\ 








6 


11 


6 


14 


13 




December 


6 


13 


17 


22 


15 





In Bikrampore the bazar price of rice ranged from 8 to 12 seers in the months of April, 
May, and June. 

The poor people of the district must have suffered severely during the worst months. 
Some lived on a half-meal of riee, to which they added China or kangan, varieties of millet. 
Fruits, boiled pumpkins, barley powder, and the husks of paddy formed the diet of others. 
Some were even reduced to an allowance of food on alternate days. These coses do not appear 
to have been numerous^ In several parts of Dacca food was liberally dispensed by the richer 
natives ; and these charitable operations were only suspended when prices &I1, and b^^gars 
decreased. The number of patients admitted into the Mitford Hospital, worn out by- 
diseases resulting from starvation and scurvy, was greatly in excess of former years. 
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Irreepective of the exceptional consequences produced by periods of ODOsaal scarcity, the 
District of Dacca has shared in the general rise in prices that 
appears to have affected the country daring the hut 20 or SO 
years. In Dr. Taylor's time (about 1838), the lowest sum necessary for the daily auhsistence 
of a laborer was estimated at 2i pice; and in a family where two or more lived tt^ther, 
even less. At the present time, the lowest rata is hardly less than eight pioe a day. This 
state of things appear to be partly owing to the fact that there has been a general advance in 
the commercial prosperity of the country, and money is now more plentiful than it was 30 
years ago ; while the opening out of new branches of trade and manufacture has diverted die 
industry of the food-producing classes to a certain exent into other channels, thus causing an 
actual diminution in the supply of the necessaries of life. B.ioe, the staple article of food, has 
also been largely exported of late years than formerly. Food being scarce, and money more 
plentiful, a general rise of prices is the natural result, according to the inevitable law of 
supply and demand. 



RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE VIEW OP THE COMMERCUL AND 

GENERAL CONDITION OP THE DISTRICT. 
The ancient celebrity of Dacca, its great wealth, and numerous population were perhape 
less owing to the fact of its hanng been for many years the metropolis of this part of the 
country, than to its far-famed manufactures and extensive commerce. The cultivation of 
cotton-spinning, weaving muslins, and bleaching appear to have been practiced by the Hindoos 
from the earliest period of history, while the art of embroidery has constituted the chief branch 
of industry among the Mahomedans since their occupation of the country. The city was in 
its most flourishing condition ander the Mogul Government, especially during the reigns of 
Jahan-gir Shah Jahan, and Aumngzeh, at which time the manufacture of the famous gossamer- 
like Dacca muslins was in fall operation. These very fine muslins, wei-e mostly sent to Delhi 
and the different Viceregal Courts of Hindoostan, while the plain muslins, embroidered goods, 
and mixed silk and cotton fabrics were in demand for exportation to Persia, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Italy, Languedoc, Provence, and Spain. 

The Dacca muslins were introduced into England between 1666 and 1670, and from 
this time an extensive trade was carried on by the Dutch, English, and French up to the 
year 17S7, when the whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at a crore of rupees or li millions 
sterling. Some time previous to the acquisition of the country by the Euglish, the commerce 
of Dacca bad been declining ; but it received its most severe shock from the introduction of 
mule twist in 1785, in which year no less than 500,000 pieces of muslin were manufactured 
in England. From this time the English manufacture, fostered by a protective duty of 
75 per eent., and developed by the influence of steam and mechanioal improvements, increased 
in extent; while the imposition of the above duty acted as a virtual prohibition to the 
importation of Dacca goods. The trade therefore gradually languished; until, in 1817, the 
Commercial Residency was given np altogether. In 18£5 the duty on Indian cotton goods 
vras reduced to an aff valorem duty of 10 per cent by Mr. Hnakisson ; but this boon came 
too late, and was, moreover, more than counterbalanced by the influx into the countiy of 
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Biitiah thread, whwh a-utce 1828 has been need afanost to the entire exclosion of the oountiy 
yarn. The trade in embroidered cloths to Egypt sad Tnrkey has also much declined of 
ktc years. 

It will be seen, then, that the comaiercial faiatory of Dacca presents but a melancholy 
retrospect. At the present day the contraeted limits of the town, its reduced and impoTerished 
population,'*' the roined and abandoned habitations that are to be seen in every direction, all 
indicate a period of prosperity and affluence long since past away. The resnlts of late years, 
however, would seem to warrant more cheerfbi aatieipations for the future. 

AlthoDgfa no regular census has ever been taten, and it is therefore impossible to form 
an accurate estimate of the population^ there can be no doubt that, witblu the last 30 years, 
it has been steadily on the increase, , 

Cultivation has made considerable advances, and large tracts of country that not long 
ago were covered with jungle, are now prodnctive fields. New branches of industry and 
new commercial staples are rising into importance, and jute, safflower, indigo, and other 
products bid fair to take the place of the exports of former days. There is already weekly 
oommnnication with Calcutta by steamer and rail, vid Kooshtea, and with Sylhet and Cachar 
by steamer only. The line of the Eastern Bengal Railway is steadily advancing in this 
direction, and, when completed, will bring Dacca and Karatngunge in close communication 
with Calcatta on the one side, and the rich tea-districts and timber-forests of Sylhet, Assam, 
and Cachar^~not to mention the unexplored mineral tracts of the hill-ranges on the North- 
East Frontier — on the other. It cannot be doubted that the trade of this part of the cqnntry 
will thus receive an immense impetus, and it seems scarcely less certun that Dacca and 
Naraingunge will prove the natnral centres for the rich inland trade thus opened out. 

Under these favorable circumstances, a brilliant commercial fotnre may yet be in store for 
the ancient capital of Eastern Sengal, 



• Injlor njt that ia 1900 the popnlation iru 100,000. It if now Mtimit«d >( abovt ajSK. 
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Statement 21. 

Kama iff Tbimt ami Fiilage Seiooli/or Boys and Girtt, with other particuUn, 



*— * 








Number 




So. 


NunN of SohooU for 


Kstonof Behoob. 


iMgtHgM t.ngbt. 


on tho 
rolL 










EiohkiClabb. 






1 


Kriip« 


Auglo-TenuwiOM ... 


EDEliib, Beogili, and Sun- 


BS 




s 


T«gorU 


Ditto 


Ditto '" z 


71 






159 










MicDLi Club. 














Bobnr 


Ditto 


EngMi and Bwgdi 


88 








Ditto 


Ditto 


'J8 






itiatlaobed T School 


Ditto 


Ditto 


XOS 








Ditto 


Ditto 


40 






Eookot«r :" ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


68 






Siwenuggur 


Ditto 


Ditto and Sutkrit... 


S3 






TpfrooT 


Ditto 


Ditto 


SI 






iMtik 


Ditto 


Ditto 


68 






BuikhtOi 


TtrnwulM ... 


Bengali 


81 






E^"^::: ::: 

BoIihutU 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto and Sngliib 
Ditto 


73 
SO 






Ditto 


Ditto 




Tlie aeluwl ii not in 












operation at prenat, but it 












it (liowD in theliitaatba 












OoTemment gnat ia not 












jetoanoelled." 




EBihara 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto wdEngliA ... 
Ditto 


IGi 
96 






Joiiubar 


Ditto 


Ditto 


64 






Eanda 


Ditto 


Ditto and Bi^liih ... 


84 






M*lUiuiDgg«r' 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


100 
42 






Lohojung 


Ditto 


Ditto 


92 






SreeDUggn 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto udEoglitli ... 

LowtBCusB. 


61 

17 






880 
















Baodoon 


UiNi>»i TvDMubr... 


B*i.gali 

CIRCLE SCHOOLa 


30 
















MtDDLB Cuss. 








iriol 


TernKnltf 


BengaU 


SO 






t:C :;; ::: 


Ditto 


Ditto 


25 






Ditto 


Ditto 


68 






BuwrM 


Ditto 
Ditto 
DiMo 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


23 
23 
85 






Bh.tp«i« 

Bhor* Koa 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


la 
88 
SO 






Betka 


Ditto 


Ditto 








B(ngun 

Cbelrohoto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


12 






Ditto 


Ditto 


SI 






D^hiupakiU 
OllMDipON 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


80 
80 






Ditto 


Ditto 


60 






K«ine 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


48 
80 






EiOipm 

Klulia Borgs 


DUto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


48 
14 
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Ifamei of Town and Village Scioola for Boy* ani Girli, miti oilier jkirtic*lari.—~{Coniiaved) . 



So. 


Sunee ot Sohooli for 


Batura of SchocJa. 


I«rg»g«. t«,ght. 


Nomber 
OD the 
roll. 






Eheelparm 


Temaoutar ... 


Bwgali 


46 






KicehftU 


Ditto 


Ditto 


81 






Kollk 


Dilto 


Ditto 


M 








Ditto 


Ditto 


3a 






Koomorbliog 


Ditto 


Ditto 


86 






Komorpore 


Ditto 


Ditto 










Ditto 


Ditto 


89 






DiUo W. ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


S& 






ZoTlnirtiin 


Ditto 


Ditto 


43 






Euahba 


Ditto 


Ditto 


31 






Koielyl 


Ditto 


Ditto 


28 






lU„dil6 


Ditto 


Ditto 


SO 






Mncliill 


]>lttO 


Ditto 


SO 






Mcgli.illa 


Ditto 


Ditto 


30 






McoloUor 


Ditto 


Ditto 


£9 






Sagirhat 


Ditto 


DiWo 


22 






Nari.h8 


Ditto 


Ditto 


40 






Pwhimilee 


Ditto 


Ditto 


S6 






Pouclioihsr 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ca 






BajunggHr 


Ditto 


Ditto 


89 








Ditto 


Ditto 


43 






Sbologhur, Vr. ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


47 






Ditto, English ... 


Ditto 


Ditto and BagUth ... 


14 






Shabuddn 


Ditto 


Ditto 


34 








Ditto 


Ditto 


14 








Diiio 


Ditto 


30 






Tagoris 


Diiio 


Ditto 


46 






Tarpuha 


Ditto 


DUto 


89 






Tnntur 


Ditto 


Ditto 


82 






I,6G5 










IiOWEB CUU. 
Bengali 








AMooLpore 




68 






Digliirpar 


Ditto 


Ditto 


S3 






Joradoole, I 


DiiW 


Ditto 


46 






DilK., U 


Ditto 


Ditto 


37 






161 










Bengali 








Manictgung. 


litled Tomasalar ... 


SI 


Middle Claab 




Batboor. 


Circle Scliool 


Ditto 


82 


LovorClaBi. 




Palon 


Ditto 


Ditto 


27 


Ditto. 




DMho« 


Aided Ang.-Tnn»r. .. 


Etigligh and BengaU 


83 


Middle CtaM, BngUik 




Tilleo 


„ Tornacnlar ... 


Be.,g«li 


87 


Lower Clais, Tar. 




BalitLtea 


„ Ang..Ter.,ar.... 


EDgli.b,8aDikril,&BeDgali 


88 


Higher Claea, Bngliili. 




Mmijkhani 


„ Ternaoular ... 


Bengali 


2S 


Lower CIitM, Ter. 




BanUjooree 




Ditto 


S3 


Middle ClK». Vet. 




Kliolwe 


Ci"cU " Z 


Ditto 


27 


Ditto. 




Pjeral 

ShMCjhur 




Ditto 


38 


Lower Cites Ter. 




AidedAng..VerDftr.".'. 


Eiigliih and Bengali 


CZ 


Middle Claai, A.-Ter. 








Ditto Ditto 


El 


Ditto. 




Noabnri 




Ditto Ditto 


44 


Ditto, Ter. 








Ditto Ditto 


41 


Middle ClaM, A.-Yer. 




Lockliicole 


„ Ternaonlar ... 


BBQgBli 


23 


Middle Clau, Var. 




Dhanoorrt 




Diuo 


86 


Ditto. 




By» 


," Ang-YarnM.... 


Eiigli.b and BengaU 


81 


Middle Ola*. A.-Ter. 




Le>r»giinge 




Ditto Ditto 


83 


Ditto. 






" Terninlw '.'.'. 


Bengali 


60 


Middle Cla•^ Ver. 




MoerpotB 


Circle 


Ditto 


S8 


Lower Clan, Ter, 




Jojlciitopora 


friraleTernacakr,., 


Ditto 


23 






8S4 
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A' 


amei nf Town and 


miaffe SehooU/or ^ 


Boyt and GirU, wiii olierpariic 


ularg. — (Continued.) 


Wo. 


Wamea of Sohoolj for 
Bojs. 


Katore of Bchoola. 


I«B«age.t.oght. 


Number 
on the 
Boll. 










DotVH School. 








Dacca Pogon Sohool.. 


Aidsd ADK.-Temar. .. 


Ei.gl;.h, Bengali, and rndi- 












ineDt« of Samkrit 


S8S 


Higher CU«. 






Ditto 


Ditto Ditto ... 


133 


Ditto. 




GunqjUoesh'. School 


PriMte 


Ditto Ditto ... 


181 


Ditto. 




Qregurj School 


Ditto 


Ditto Ditto ... 


lt» 


Ditto. 




Badd« School 


Vernacular 


Bengali 


2S 






Brahmo School 


Ditto 


Ditto 


66 


Ditto. 




Saraingunge School .. 




Ditto and rudiment* of 












Engliah 

Bengalf 


48 


Ditto. 




Jsfl School 


TernaoDlar 


29 






ShankaribaiarPaUhaU 


Ditto 




72 


Middle CU» Vernacular. 




Higbt Sohool 


Aog. Tomunlar ... 














ofEuglui 


88 


Ditto. 




UXl Ba^ih and Chov- 












dry Bazar Vuiled 












PatahRla 




Bengali 


78 


Ditto. 




Amligolah Putahala... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


47 


Lower OlaM Ternwular. 






Ditto 


Ditto 


ei 


Ditto. 




Subjee Ufllial „ ... 


Ditto 










Dacca Collego 




ofBngliah 
Ditto English, Sanfikrit, 


2i 


Middle Chua TsmaonUr. 




1,81! 






S a 










and Oordoo 


-.SB 






Dacca Collegiate School 




Ditto Ditto Ditto... 


Highef Clan Engliah. 




Nonnal Scliool for 










Pundits 




Bengali and Sanakiit 


ts^ 


Ditto VeniMQlu. 




Normal School for 






1 






finelieh Muter ... 




Ditto and Engliali 


Ditl» Engliah. 




Engliali Model School 




Ditto Ditto 






Tr. Modal School ... 




Ditto 


Ki2 


Ditto Ver. 




Fortugueu UiMion 












School 


MiMionfemacuUr... 


Ditto and Engliah 


es 


Ditto Engliih 




N»iirbaiBrP»tBh»l».. 




Bengali 


40 






Banglabazar do. 




Ditto 


lOZ 


Ditto. 




S»-abpor do. 1 ... 




Ditto 


75 


Ditto. 




Ditto do. II... 




Ditto 


100 


Ditto. 




Ditto do. III.. 




Ditto 


60 


Ditto. 








Ditto 


13S 


Ditto. 




Oocdoo do. ... 





Ditto 


100 


Ditto. 




660 










Tnxan Schoou. 
Engluh and Bengali 








Roirill School 




SI 


Higher aaM. 




Barodce Ang.-Vr. Sch. 


Ditto 


Ditto Ditto 


36 


Middle ClaM Engliah. 




Ditto Tr, School... 


Teraaoular 


Bengali 

Engliah and Benitali 


99 


Ditto Ver. 




Araihazar School ... 




38 


Ditto Engliah. 




Meerporo 


Ditto 


Ditto Ditto 


9 


Ditto Ditto. 




Ditto 


Temacular 


Bengali 


34 


Ditto ^er. 




Jovdebpore ... 




Engliah and Bengali 


4G 


Ditto Ditto. 




Moheabwardi 


Vernacular _. 


Bengali 


33 Ditto Ditto. 






Anglo-Vemaoular ... 














Engliah 

Bengal? 


41 


Ditto Ditto. 








IS 


Ditto Ditto. 




DhamrojTc. 


Ditto 


Ditto and the rudimenU of 












Engliah 


104 


Ditto Ditto. 




Ditto Sanikrit ... 


Ditto 


Sanakrit and BengaU .. 


37 


Ditto Ditto. 






Ditto 


English and BenuU 


80 


Ditto Ditto. , 




BuDder 


Ditto 


Bengali 


23 


Ditto Ditto. 




Aoljlfl 


Ditto 


DiFlo 


82 


Ditto Ditto. 






Ditto 


Ditto 


33 


Ditto Ditto. 




Zamariao 


Ditto 


Diito 


3S 


Ditto Ditto. 


Bari» ■ 


Ditto 


Diuo 


18 


Ditto Ditto. 


Tiutxmr 


Ditto 


English and Bengali 


40 


Ditto Engliah. 
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Namet of Town and Village SchooU for Boj/t and Oirli, leUi other paHiculart. — (CoDtiuued.) 



So. 


n>mM of Schoob for 
Boji. 


ITatare of Sehoolt. 




Number 
on the 
Uoll. 






Doaptam 


BenjraK 


Bengali 


IB 


Middle Clau T«n.acuhir. 




Ch^Bkohor 




Ditto 


15 


Ditto Ditto. 




NurtinRdw 


Ditto ... 


Dilto 


fiS 


Ditto Ditto. 




Polla.U» 




Ditto 


12 


Ditto Dilto. 




Sl»b>r Fibhala I ... 


WHO ;;; 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Dilto 


89 


Dilto Diuo. 




Ditto ditto n ... 


Ditto 


58 


Low.r Chw Diiw, 




Bhimolit dilto 


Ditto 


31 


Middle ClM* Ditto. 




BharBria ditto 


Ditto 


81 


Ditto Ditto. 




Eaknn ditto 




Ditto 


34 


I4>*er C!iM Dilto. 






Ditto "! 


Dilto ... • 


33 


UiddleCIui Ditto. 




BuiMBdl ditto 




Ditto and the nidimenli of 












Engliah 


!9 


Ditto Ditto. 




Jeawsrdi ditto 


Ditto 


BengaU 


a* 


Ditto Ditto. 








IToiAiDss. 










Vemacnlar 


BonRftli 


30 


Middle CkM TemacuUr. 




K.HpinE« 


Ditto 


Ditto 


66 


Ditto ditto. 




B«rulio 


Ditto ". 


Ditto 




Lower Glut ditto. 








Ditto 


23 


Middle CUu ditto. 




Pwum ... 




Dilto 




Lower ClMe Vernn. ■) „ a 




Ftroiia 


Ditto ". 


EiglJsh ud BengaU 




Middle OaMBngUabf^S 
Lower Cla-TerSa. )^S 








Bengali ... 






E>lia 




Ditto and the radimeuta of 












Engiiih 

Xisi aw Fsiuu Scsoou. 


2S 


Middle Clan Tenweulu. 


^ 


163 












Sootmpow 


Normal School ... 





22 


Supported and managed b; 
Aided bj QoTt., nndtr the 






Adult FeiiMi1« School 







fiadhica Mohan Roj. 






OirV Sohool 




68 


Aided bj GoTt., under the 






Ditto 




25 






Nawabpon 


Dilttt 




16 J 


Aided by Govt, managed 




PMhdona 


Ditto 





18 


bj the Panchdona ?ub- 
•eribera to the School. 




Kanindia 


Ditto 





26 


Supported from the Circle 
Sohool Fund, under the 




Shemolia 


Ditto 





10 


control of the Dy. Jntpr. 
by the fihararia lubKhb- 




Bhanria 


Ditto 




12 








QsiHi-nr-Am Giau'Soaoot 




en to the School. 




in 
















MiddttOau. 








BikraBpOT* Zenana 
Chairgow Adult ... 
SrMdkur Eholla ... 


Temicular 
Dit»o 
Ditto 


Bengali 

Ditto 

Ditto 


60( 
10 J 


TboM Bchooli are managed 
by local G£irfii and lup- 
ported from local eubMsrip. 
tiooB aud GoTt. grant. 




77 





* Ibil Sohool wu not in work in the begioniDg of Mandi. 
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2fame* of Town and Village SchooU for Boys and Oirlt, with other pariiculart. — {Contiuued.) 



So. 


Names of School* for 
Boj». 


K»ture of ScliooU. 


L>agD.ge8 tongUt. 


Number 
ontho 
Boll. 










Qixu' ScBooi, 












Uimi Clou. 








BlrikhBli 


Vent-cnlw 


Beneali 


10 *" 


Th«M Schools are lupported 






Ditto 


Ditto 








Autahoy 

BbBgar Kool 
Eallapara 

1.3/: ::: ::: 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ' ... 

Ditto 


10 
15 

la- 

15 


El. 1,500 Hllowed to the 
Inapr. of School., South- 
Ea>t Di»i.ion, tor the im- 




Rotlionea 

Sbologhue 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


10 
16 


Theae Suhooli are managed 
b7 llie local OarDa. 

Thi, School ii nianafi-d by 




Khilia BoTg. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

FsuiLB ScnofL DJ MiiticK- 
MiddU Clan. 


'1 


lota] Qlirli*, and lupport- 
ed from local lubicrip- 




128 
















Eathoora 


VemwnlM 


BengnU 


6 






LwUiicole 


Ditto 


Ditto 


8 






14 





Schools in Thannah Moolfutgunge. 



Name* of Schoola. 



Nature of Schools aod Languages taught. Number. 



Doolookhundo 

Qojfrhur 

Eartilipora 

LanetiDg 

Iioricool 

Bqnngger 

Loiieiing 



Aided Tern aoular 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto AnglD-Yoniacular School .. 

Ditto Vernacular 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Anglo -Temacular ... 
Ditto English School 

Fmiu ScHOoiA. 



Ducca^ llJ.',i Ju!^, 13C7. 



A. L. CLAY, 

Officiating Collector ami MnghiraU. 
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REPOET 



HISTORY AND STATISTICS 



DISTRICT OF BACKERGUNGE. 



The District of Backei^iige ie a flat allavial tract of coautrj at tlie Boatb^eastem end 
V- 1 ■ • ^^ ^^^ Delta of tlie Ganges and the lower Brahmaputra. It lies 

«og»P pontun. betweeo latitude ZZ" V and 23« 13', longitude 89^ 49' and 91° 0', 

Owing to recent tranefeTS from Dacca and Fatidpur Districts, of Mulfutgunge Thannah &om 
the former, and tiie portioD of Shibchar Thannah, east of the Ariol Khan, from the latter 
Distriotj its boondaries have been considerably modified, and the territorial jurisdiction of the 
District baa been much increased. The boondaries of Bachergunge may now be stated to be 
as follows >— 

On Me Hortk — The Fndda or EurUoasha, starting from the village of Singhuljuri on the 
East, to Bakarcekandi on the North, is the common bonodaty between BackcTgonge and Dacca, 
and the Mynakatikhel &om Bakareekandi to its confluence with the Ariol Khan is the common 
boundary between Backergonge and Faridpur. 

0» tie ^e*^— The Ariol Khan, front its junction with the Mynakatikhal to the village of 
Fakhira, is the common boundary between Baoketgonge and Faridpnr, and the rivets Baleesur 
and Horioghatta are tJte common boundaries between Backergunge and Jessore. 

On tkt &>K^ii— The Bay of Bengal, including Eukrimukir char. 

On the Swt— The Bay of Bengal, the Tetulia river up to Nehalgunge Nadi at the village 
of Bosorikati, striking eastward acri»s tiie Kalenga river to Lukhi char, which it includes, 
the Doha, the Kalenga, and the M^na up to Khalishpur. 

The physical aspect of Backei^^unge is such as might be expected from a flat alluvial 

. countiy. From one end of the District to the other, from North 

itpeet, ^ South, and East to West, the country is flat without the smallest 

rise of a hillock to relieve the painful uniformity of flat level land. The aoil from the alluvial 

formation is excessively fertile, even for Bengal, The whole district, even in the unreclaimed 

parts of the Sunderbnns, smiles with a luxuriance of vegetation, and a richneea of foliage, that 

V 1 
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is remarkably striking and pleasing to the eye. The District is so intersected with a oetwo^ 
of streams, that communication is onlj practicable hy water. Every lyot has his canoe, without 
which he could never visit his hat, or indulge id the luxury of litigatioD hy his visits to the 
H£kim^s Cutcberry. 

Area. 



The area of the District may be put down at Land. Biver. 

Acres. R. P. Acres. R.F. 

24,53,497 5 5,12,082 3 2Z 
The figures have bees obtained &om the records of the Collector's 
^^ Office. 

The population in the District may be put down «t «^"j-- ^ah^-^aa. ^T^^^^ ^ 

ascertained from the records of the same Office. The District is not 
thickly peopled. This is one of the reasons why labor is so scarce, 
and at certain seasons commands its own price. 

In Eastern Sengal the Mussulman predominates over the Hindoo population in the ratio 

of 3 to 1. In BackergTinge there is a third element, fi2., the Mugh. 
Ch&ractor of the peoplo. m, ,, , 

The Mussulmans are almost the worst type of their creed, steeped in 

ignorance and prejudices, very litigioos, grossly immoral, and most easily excited. There is 
scarcely a District in Bengal where life is held so uheap ; murders are committed on the least 
provocation. The Ferris, the Puritans of Mahomedanism, abound in great numbers, especially in 
the south of the District, They are, as a rule, very troublesome and litigious. A Feraji may 
be distinguished from any other Mussulman by two characteristics,— one external, and the other 
moral. He dresses differently from other Mussulmans, and wraps his dhuti or chadar round 
hie body without crossing it between hia 1^, from his aversion to anything approaching to 
the Feringbi's trousers. He may also be easily distinguished by hia love of litigation, and by 
his uncompromising love of falsehood. The hardest swearers in our Courts are Ferajis. There 
is nothing remarkable or strikingly attractive in the feature of the Mussulman population ; 
their dress approximates more nearly to the Hmdu style than that of the Mussulmans of other 
Districts. In the chapkuns or outer dress, the cutting on the leftside to distinguish from the Hindu 
chapkun, xrbich is cut on the right side, is uniformly observed here as elsewhere in Bengal. 
One striking fact may be noticed with regard to the Mussulmans to show the effects of 
local prejudices. In Tipperah, a Mussulman hearer is not to be had for love or money. To 
dress a Sahib, or to pull his punkah, is looked upon as deadly sin. Not so, however, in Backer- 
gunge. The punkah •pullers in the Courts or in private houses are almost entirely Mussulmans, 
and they are not above doing bearer's work. Owing to the infinitesimal sub-division of landed 
tenures, almost every ryot here is a peasant proprietor. With scarcely a single exception, every 
peon of the Court, every servant in private boosee, who is a resident of the District, is a small 
landholder. It is for this reason, among others, that labor is very scarce in Barisal ; a profes* 
sional cooly is unknown ; a stranger arriving at Barisai by the steamer would be in a sad p%ht 
for landing bis traps, but for the assistance of the steamer's lascars. During the harvest season, 
when the few available laboring men in the station are snapped up hy the small landholders in 
tlie neighbourhood, the price of labor rises to eight annas per diem. This happens^ unfortunately, 
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during the cold season, vben the District Officers are anxious to he out in camp, and when 
Mullahs sometimea cannot be had at any price. It has beeasud before that every ryot in Backer- 
gunge paddles his own canoe. This will explain why, in some respects, the Backei^^ge men 
are not equal to the same amount of pby^cal exertion of a particular kind as the natives of drier 
Districts. Here the ryota ate quite nnnsed to walking ; they could never take the long marches 
of which a native of Behar would think nothing; but, then, for physical exertions of another 
kind, the Backei^nge ryot has scarcely an equal. No Behar ryot, for iustance, could hold out for 
one rainy season if he had to sow and reap his crop himself up to his waist in water. No men 
again are so good, after the Mughs, as the Backeigimge ryots for clearing and settling in Sun- 
derbun tracts. This fact is so well known that Backergnnge settlers for the Sunderbuns are at. a 
high premium. Boatloads of Sackei^unge men may be seen in the cold season going 
" Bhati,"* ». «., south towards the Sunderbuns, There ate generally men who, from a love of 
adventure, or suffering &om a res angutta domi, go down sonth for a few seasons to better their 
condition ; if they get sufficiently favorable terms, they not unfrequently settle down for good 
in the Sundetbung, and developeintohowaladars or talookdars. To this credit of the Backer> 
gunge ryots, I must add what I have heard from some gentlemen in the Sunderbuns, that the 
ryotfl of this District are amenable to kind treatment and fair play. 

The Hindoos, as has been said before, form a small minority of the population, as compared 
with the Mussulmans, and out of this number a great number comes from the neighbouring 
Districts, especially Dacca. The Court Amla, zemindar's gomastah, come most frequently 
from Bikrampoie, the offictna of the amla genua in Eastern Bengal. There is nothing 
deserving of special notice about the Hindoos, as they ate a small minority, and have no rich 
shrines and gorgeous temples to keep up the prestige of their ancient creed. The Brahmo 
Bomaj is quite in its infancy in this District. It possesses a great deal of vitality, and 
that of the best kind, because its small band of followers are animated by all the energy and 
sincerity which a rising sect must put forth against the opposition of the old school, whose 
infiuence is deeply seated in the instincts and prejudices of its blind unquestiouiug adherents. 
The diet of the natives of this District, whether Hindus or Mussulmans, consists principally of 
rice, fish, and vegetables, all of which can be had in the greatest abundance in this District. 
The Mussulmans, whenever able to do so, indulge in animal food, particularly that of fowls and 
goats. The substantial Mussulman ryots are now so well off, owing to good crops and high 
prices, that they indulge more generally in animal food. This fact explains the great scarcity 
of fowls in the Sudder Station, So scarce, in fact, is poultry just now, that prices have more than 
doubled, and are as high as in Calcutta. The average cost of living to a laboring man 
might be put down at three rupees. But 1 doubt whether a man could live for less at the present 
time. Besides the Mussulmans and Hindus, there is a small colony of Mughs in the Sunderbun 
tracts in the south of this District. They are a most interesting race, and deserve every 
encouragement. They are very straightfoi-ward, truthful, and peaceable, and have quite won for 
themselves the respect of the Bengalis who always address the Mughs as " Chowdhuris." The 
Mughs first settled in the Sunderbuns some 70 years ago, when they fied from their homes 
during the war between the Pegu and Arraean Bajahs, which ended in the conquest of Arracan 

*I wiu once under tlis impregaion that tfaU eipmiioD " blmti," to denote aouthwird, took its origin from 
the •oulherlr dirMtton of the bbsU or abb tide In thia Di>trir;f I but I find in Mr. J. Orant'* "Analjii* oftbeFinaruM of 
Bengal," puoliabed with the Fiflh Bsport of the Houm of Coitimoiia, that Bbsti wai a maritime proTincc near th« mouth 
of the Qangei, which mt conquered bj Bi^a Man Singh, Ticeroj for the Bmperoi Akbnr, in BeogtL 
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by PegD. At ElispnbIiaDg;a, near Chopti, I met severaJ old Mu^ women who must bare been at 
least 70 jean old, and who said they came over to settle thete when they were quite girls. 
The Mughs have a great love for their homes, to which they make occasional visits. They 
generally wait for the fair weather in the cold season, and cross to Chittagong and Cox Bazar in 
ordinaiy boats, and thence go home. They adhere to their own mode of living, and only 
intermarry among themselves. Their hoosea are boilt on the same model as the Barman house. 
It is quite interesting to see the Mngh aettlements dotted all about the Sanderbans. A person 
who had been to Barisal could almost fancy he was trsvdUog throngh Barman villages. It 
has been said that the Mughs or Arracaneee are a very indolent race. They may be so in their 
own country, bat they are certainly not so in the Sunderbuns. None but Mughs could have 
cleared the Sunderbuns so well. Whatever they may be in their own coantry, they are a 
most industrious, energetic race in the Sunderbuns. But they must have their own way to 
set about it. Thus I have not unfrequently heard that Mughs are bad clearers for the Sunder- 
buns, because they only stay a year or two at a place where the jungle grows, and sow and 
reap the crops, and then go away. This is perfectly trae in one sense. They do not like 
clearing jungle lands for others. "Wherever they have had a grant of lands in thdr own 
hands, as at Khaprabhanga, which is near Chopli, and at the other neighbouring places, they 
settle down with their families, and clear the lands in a most wonderful manner. This partly 
arises from their fear of being brought into contact which Bengali gomastahs and naibs of 
whom they have a most wholesome horror, and from the fear of the kolas or foreigners gener- 
ally. Among the Mughs settled in this District, about a thousand in number, more or less 
there are some leading families who have amassed a great deal of wealth. Besides the Mughs 
settled down in the south of the District, a lai^ number of them come every year to Nal- 
chiti to buy betelnut, rice, Stc. In former years the trade between Arracan, and even Pegu 
and Nalchiti was very large. A part of the Nalchiti Bander is known as the Mogh bazar. 
In the year 1812, Mr. John Battye, the Magistrate, arrested 79 Mnghs who came over in six 
boats from Bamri, under the impression that tbey were adherents of Eiobering. Who this 
Kiobering was, I cannot say. On a reference to Grovernment, the Magistrate was directed 
to release them after paying all their expenses here. From enquiries I have made, I lesm 
that the decrease in the trade between Bamri and Nalchiti dates from the time of the second 
Burman war. It is owing to the security of our Government under so unrivalled an adminis- 
trator as Colonel Fhayre which has induced the Artacanese to find occupation in their own 
country. 

Among the Mussulmans are the ordinary followers of the prophet, and the more rigid 
adherents of the sacred word (firz), who from this circum- 



Beligion. 



stance call themselves Ferajis, like the Puritans of the 



English Commonwealth and the Kathari of eariy Church History. 

The Hindus are, numerically, a small body, as compared with the Mussulmans in this 
District. Nothmg particnhirly worthy of notice need be mentioned here regarding their 
religious ceremonies or their snb-division of castes, as they are the same as may be observed 
in any other District in Bengal. I have, however, heard of some family names which, so far 
as I can gather, are almost pecaliar to the inhabitants of this District ; as, for iostwce, Tha- 
emta, Patitunclu, Khashkel, Aich. 
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Mugk». — Tfaete meo, like all Burmese, are BudMsts. But all the associations with which 
their early traiiiiq^ and aft«r-life are connected, seem to be almost obliterated in conseqaeocfl 
of their long residence in a District where Budhism is unknown. Thus at ChopH there 
was not even a Punghi or Budhiat priest for the whoU of the MngH colonies settled in the 
southern parts of the District. At Khaprabhan^ I was shown the ruins of what must 
have been a miserably poor Kaioung or monastic school. 



The soil of the District is alluvial, and therefore admirably adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of the paddy crop. As the land lies so low, the time 
between sowing and reaping ie a most anxious time with the 
Backei^Dge ryots, for the crop is always a bad one if, from the rise of the rivers, or from 
an excessively heavy fall of i-ain, the water overtops tlie growing paddy. In the north of 
the District, where the land is much higher than it is in the south, the usual cold weather or 
Bubbi crops are grown in tolerable abundance. In the south the paddy thrives most luxuri- 
antly, except in some places where the water leaves a saline deposit. 

The climate of Backei^unge is about the healthiest in Eastern Bengal, owing to the 
strong south-west monsoon which comes up directly from the 
Bay of Bengal, and always keeps the atmosphere cool. To a 
person coming from the Districts of Behar or Midnapore, the cool sea breezes, even in the 
hottest months of the year, are most refreshing. The average temperature may be put down at 
86* for the hot weather, and 68" for the oold weather. The rainfall is very heavy, having 
been ae much as 139'11 on an average of the past five years. Owing to the direct action of 
the sea breeze, it is never very cold at Barisal, the Sudder Station. 



The chief productions of this District are rice, betelnuts, sugarcanes, cocoanuts, and the 

usual cold weather crops. Tobacco and cotton are grown but to a 
ProdiicUoD*. „ . . - Ti.- ■ . « , 

very small extent m this Distnct, the former being grown entirely 

for private consumption, Thereare three kinds of the paddy crop — the Amun, Aub, andtheBoro. 

The Amun is the crop of the year. It is sown on the setting in of the raius, and is reaped in 

the months of Agrahan and Pons, i. «., from the middle of November to the middle of January. 

The Amun harvest is celebrated with a festival, of which I have not heard in other Districts. It 

is called the Novanna, or the eating of the new rice. Till this festival comes off, which is 

shout the middle of November, the Coui-ts can be scarcely said to be open even after the Dus- 

serah vacation. The Amun crop is cultivated with some risk, because it will not grow unless 

the ears of corn are well above the water. The average expense of cultivation per beegah may 

be put down at Vus. 4. Each beegah yields an average of 10 to 12 maunds, which, at the lowest 

price we know, 1 Rupee per mannd, yields a profit of RiS. 6 to 8 to the ryot per beegah. The 

AoB crop again is sown about March or April, with the eariy spring showers, and reaped in 

Srahun and Bhadra, i. e., in August and September. This rice is not appreciated by those people 

who can afford to buy the Amun, as it is generally supposed to cause diarrhcea. The Boro 

dhan again is sown in chars broadcast, and generally yields a very abundant crop of a coarse 

and inferior kind of rice. It is, in factj an inferior kind of Aus crop. 

H 1 
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In consequenoe of the bi^b prices prevuling^ for the last tvo yean for rioe, tmrj itrip and 
Qomer <f[ available land is soivn down with rioe. In speaking of these crops, it must nut ba 
nnderetuod that there are only three kinds of rice. There are three crops, but there are no lees 
than 50 or 60 different kinds of rioe. In my tonr through the Rajehahye District in the cold 
season of 186S-63, 1 bought out of cariosity samples of no leRS than 5 or 6 dilTerent kinds of the 
iine table rice, and which I was told Was very much appreciated fay ooDnoisseurs. There is a 
very interesting letter in the old records of this Office written by Mr. W. W. Massie, Collector, 
on 4th July, 1801, reporting on the state of ths crops in this District after a very heavy inun- 
dation which took place that year. After rioe comes the betelnut, which grows very abnn- 
dantly in this and in the Tipperab Districts. I scarcely know a prettier and more giaoeful tree 
than the betelnut. A long avenue of betelnuts along the river side offers one of the prettiest 
views in Lower Bengal. The rent for lietelnut lands is generally assessed on each tree that is 
growing there. In the south of the Tipperab District there are several Supari Mahals, as they 
are called. The usual rate per tree in this District is 8 annas. Each tree yields yearly an average 
of H80 nuts, which are sold at the rat« of 1,760 for the rupee. The trees yield most plentifiilly 
when they are young ; when tbey have attained to the full size, they are generally cut down and 
sold at 8 annas per tree, and are then used for posts in building hoofiee, or for bridges over bbeels. 
The Mugbs from Ramri come generally toNalchitito export betelnats, which, oddly enoagh,do 
not grow in Arracan. The betelnut tree wants not only a brackish, but a sandy soil, snch a 
soil as can bo had in abundance in the south of this District. The sugarcane is a most pro- 
fitable crop in this District, A higher soil and greater cultivation are nece«sary. The average 
cost of cultivation to the ryot is Bs. 18 per beegah. Each beegah yields on an average 7 mannds 
of sugarcane juice or giir, which usually sells at 6 Es. per maund. The date is very littia 
grown here. Falm trees grow in great abundance, but they are almost entirely used tot 
domestic consumption. The same applies to plantain and most fruit trees, and awsfc 
cereals also. 



The articles of import consist of c!otb, shoes, wine, gnnja, opium, cvtxketj, glassware, 
salt, tobacco, oil, sugar, various sorts of dSi, flour, wheat, barley, 
Imporii expo j. polatoc, orange, mangoe, molasses, gold, iron. These articles are 

generally imported from Calcutta, Dacca, Murshedabad, Rajshahye, Eungpur, Sherajgunj, Kea- 
hubpnr, Patna, Malda, Bogra. Dacca, however, is the chief market whence almost all articles 
are imported. The articles of export are paddy, rice, hetelnuts, cocoanuts, sundari planks. 
They are generally exported from Calcotta, Dacca, Burisal, Sherajgunj, and Rajshahye. 



Nalchitj, on the river Nalchiti, is famoae for salt, tobacco, oil, betelnut, rioe, sugar. 
The principal articles imported are salt, tobacoo, oil, and sugar, 
rnnoipdplaMi of commerce. ^^^ principal articles exported are rice and betelnut. Mobaraj- 
giinj or Jhalokati, on the river Mwdipur, is famous for rit-e, paddy, aad salt. The principal 
article of import is salt. The principal articles of export are rice and paddy. Jhalokati is the 
laigest timber market in this District, and one of the largest in Eastern Bengal. The timber 
sold is the sundari especially. 
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Shahibgmig*, on the river Shfchil^iuigre, « fiunoui for rice, paddy, and doth. The prin- 
oipalartiolesofimportareB^t, oil, tobacoo, oloth, and d£l. The principal articles of export 
ara rioe, paddy, molasses, and snodari wood. 

Angaria, on the river Angaria, is famous for rice. Articles of importj none. The principal ■ 
article of export is rice. 

The same remarks apply to 



Kaligunge on the river Ealignnge, 
Jbilna on the river Jhilna. 
Faridpnr on the river Faridpur. 
Baofal on the river Daspara, 
Kiamati on the river Beesbkhali. 
Bhandaria on the river Bhandaria. 
Kankhali on the river Eowkhali Done. 
Ealaia on the river Kalaia. 
Bampnr on the river Rampur. 
Shubidkhali on the river Mirzagonge. 
Guliehakhali on the river Gnlishakhali. 
Anleapar on the river Auleapnr. 
Pumaria on the river Dunuria. 
Dhnlkishor on the river Dhulkishor. 
Patnakhali on the river Patnahhali. 
Kochabnnia on the river Koohabnnia. 
Khoyrabad on the river Kbojrabad. 
Eanadaskati on the river Kanodaskati. 
Matberia on the river Matberia. 



Saidpur, on the river Saidpor, is famous for rice and salt, tbe principal article of import 
is salt. The principal article of export is rice. 



Jabar Amla, on tiie river Eotoha, is fiunous for rice and molaases. Articles of import, none. 
The principal articles of export ar« rice and molasses. 



Mudaripur, on tbe river Kumar, is famous for jute, tobacco, and oil, The principal articles 
f import are tobacoo and oil. The principal article of export is jate. 
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The prinoipal articles of manafaotare are coarse clothj mat (patti), cocoanut oil, g^r, 
or date juice and sngarcaae juice, and pottery. Coarse doth 
'a manufactured after the usual nuumer of Bengal tantiea. 
The highest price ia Bs. 5 for a pair of dfautis. Mat is manofactared as ngoal. Highest 
price, 6 bj S oabiU, Be. 1-1. The situlpati is 6ne mat, and is made &om the inoer bark of the 
parila tree, whieh is found in greatest abundance at Rangoeree in Thannah Backergunge, 
Haliakati in Thannah Nalchiti, and Chirapara in Thannah Eenari. 



Cocoanut oil is manufactured as usual. Highest price B>e. 1& per mannd. Cocoanut oil 
is manufactured at Nalchiti, but of a very inferior kind. It is so adulterated that it can 
scarcely be used for burning purposes. 



CKlr out of sugarcane juice is manu&ctured chiefly at Nalchiti. Price Be. 8 per 
maond. * 



Gljr out of date juice is manufactured almost in every part of the District,. Price 
Us. 5-8 per maund. 



A great deal of earthenware is made in this District by the potters or knmars. Boat- 
loads of the usual pots and pans used by the natives may 
be seen on all the priucipal rivers and streams. At Nalchiti 
the potters show great taste and even design in the ordinary wares. With a little care 
and attention, the kumars here would turn out just as good men as the kumars of Nuddca. 



The rivers in this District are liable to tidal action from two sources, from the M€gna to 

the north, and from the Bay of Bengal to the south. The 
Priudptl rirera, bhils, 4c .,•,.■ o .i ■ n n • 

bracKisn water, m consequence m the iniluence of the current from 

the Bay of Bengal, extends almost to half the length of the District. In the rains the water 

becomes less brackish from the greater force and influence of the current, which has the effect 

of commingling the water more completely than is practicable in the dry season, when the 

current is naturally less active. The large rivers are so active in their course, that churs are 

constantly thrown up, or lauds carried away in a manner which is incredible to those who huve 

not witnessed these effects. 



The bhils are generally towards Kotalipara. The whole District is intersected with a net- 
work of streams, and during the raios the bhils become navigable streams. 
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a list of tbe principal Rivers, Donos, and Bbils ia tliis District : — 



Rivers. 



Ill Thamiah Goarnadi 

Ditto Borirhat 

Id Tbsnnahs Burirhat and Mendigunge 
In Than nah Mend i gunge 

Ditto Cutwali 



/River Areol Khan. 



Augurpur. 
Bhaira, 



Ditto Backei^nge 

In Thannahs Backei^nge, Mirzagnnge, and Tugra ., 

In Thannah Mirzagnnge 



Ditto 


Tugrn ... 


Ditto 


Kewari ... 


Ditto 


Jhalokati 


Ditto 


BasM ... 


Ditto 


KWlishikliaU 



■{ ;; 

•■{ :; 

■■■{I 



lUha. 
Nowabhangoni. 

Tetulia. 
Ban sal. 

Angaria. 

Kliyrabad. 

Slionakaudn. 

Beeslikbali. 

Aila. 

Begbai. 

Khagdone. 

Pangaaea. 

Biirissui. 

Shapleja. 
Kocha. 

Kaligunga. 
Kowkhali. 
Balessur. 



Dhufia. 
Lohalia. 

Golachipa. 

Darsem. 

Auguumukbi. 

Kajul. 



Id Thanuah Tugra 
Ditto Banfal 



{Bbaginitpur Done. 
Amua „ 

Puna „ 

.. Bhuripasa „ 



In Thannah Tugra 



Ditto Kotalipara 



Rampur Checliuria. 

TBaghia. 
I Ramshil. 
I Deupura. 
. ^ Bama. 
I Dalbari Dobra. 
I Hurta. 
l^Boldiah. 
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The District of Backergnnge probably took its name (torn Aga 6akar,wbo held Fei^unnah 

Euzur?omedpui with the Saver Mahals from the Shahbandar 
Fonaition of the Dutriot. . , „ . ^ ., ,, , „ „ , .„ , 

previously to Raja Bajbullub Sen, of whom Dotice will be 

taken presently. The early history of BackerguDge preaentA few features of general intereet, 
as it was only in 1817 that Backei^nge was created a District entirely and independently by 
itself. Before this time there was an officer at Backergnnge wto was Judge and Magistrate. But 
tip to 1SI7 Backei^nge funned part of the Dacca Collectorate. The head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict were formerly at Backergnnge, where some few remains may still be seen of the old Ziltafa, 
When I was there last cold season the oldest inhabitants of the place could scarcely identify the 
ruins. All that now remans is a side wallof what was once the Magistrate's Cut<:herry, and one 
side of a wall which was probably the jail wall. So far back as 1801, the Judge and Magistrate, 
Mr. J. Wintle, recommended the transfer of the head-quarters of his jurisdiction from Backer- 
gunge t« Nulchua or Barisal in his letter dated 12th March. Under orders of the Nizamut Adaw- 
hit, dated 4th May, 1801, the hea«l -quarters were removed to Barisal. The jurisdiction of the 
Judge and Magistrate comprised originally 10 Thannahs, viz., Banphal, Khella Khali or Ean 
Khali, Angaria, Tugra, Cbnndeea or Sundeep, Bokainagur, Kulchira, Katchna, Khulsakhali, 
Baroikaran. — (Vide Collector's letter, dated 26t.h September, 1800.) The early record sshow that 
the District iu its criminal jurisdiction was extremely irregular. Thus, whilst there was a 
Thannah at Nulchira in Backergnnge, Gournadi Thannah, a place not very distant from Nulchira 
was in Dacca, and was transferred to Backergnnge in 1807. Then again the distant island of 
Dukhin Shabozpur was the head-quarters of Thannah Chundeea, and was only transferred 
from this District to Noacolly in 1822. (Magistrate's letter to Government recommending the 
transfer, dated 22nd April, 1822, and letter to Mr. H. Parker, Joint Magistrate of NoacoUy, 
making over charge, dated 3rd July, 1822.) Then again Hattia, a difficult island to approach, 
formed a part of Backergnnge, and was only transferred to NoacoUy about the same time with 
Dukhin Shabazpur. 

The Snb-Di vision of Madaripurwas originally proposed on the 19th March, 1845. The 
Sub-Division was created, and a Deputy Magistrate first appointed on 17th May, 1854. The 
Sub-Division of Perozepnr was first proposed on 24th April, 1856, and afterwards opened for 
the first time on 28th October, 1859. The Sub-Division of Lankati was first proposed on 1st 
June, 1860. Its constitution as a Sub-Division appeared in the Calcutta Gazette of the 27th 
March, 1867. The two Sub-Divisions of Madaripur and Perozepnr were originally established 
with the object of suppressing river dacoities. Tlie Koclia river was in former times notorious 
for dacoities. The whole extent of country up to Khulneah was formerly unprotected, and 
hence great facilities were afforded to river dacoits. The establishment first of Perozepnr, and 
afterwards of Bagirhat Sub-Division, has hod a very good effect in checking river dacoities, and 
boats now travel up and down the Balessur and Kocha with much greater safety than they 
ever did before. It would be premature to speak of the now Sub-Division of Patna Khali or 
Lankati, which has been constitnted to bring the distant southern tracts of the District within 
more easy access and control. Considering the rapid advance made towards the cultivation 
and settlement of the Sunderbnns, thore can be no doubt that, in the course of a few years, 
a second District will have to be created out of the southern tracts of Backergnnge and 
the Soonderbuns. It would appear, from a letter written by Mr. J. Battye, the Magistrate, 
on 20th Febmary, 1811, that there were at that time eleven Thannahs. This Statement 
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is an interesting one, as sbowing the gradual development of tbe criminal juriedictioa of the 
District, and is given in extento. 



2ILLAH BACKEEGUNGE. 



Tliannalis. 


Direction and distance 
from the Station. 


The name of the Pergunnali or Estate in 
which tbe Tbanuah is situated, or of 
the principal Pergannah or Estate with- 
in tbe junsdiction of the Thannah. 


Angareeah 


South- West, 6 hours 


Backergnnge, Pergunuah Buzei^medpur. 


Barrekum 


Do., do. 


Banikum, Pergannah Selimahad. 


Kellacolly 


West, 1 day and a half ... 


Kellacolly, do. do; 


Tugra 


Sonth, 2 days 


Tugra, do. do. 


KulgEvcolly 


South-East, 2 days 


Gopaldi, Tuppa Nazirpore. 


Bo\vfal 


East, 1 day and a half ... 


Bowfa), separated from Pergnnnab Chun- 
derdeep. 


Bokynagur 


East, 3 hoars 


Bokynagur, Tuppa Nazirpore. 


Nuleherrah 


North, Shears ■ 


Nuleberra, do. do. 


Cutchooah 


West, 2 days 




Chandeea 


North-Eaat, 2 days 


Hajeepur, Pergunnah Dukbin Shabazpore. 


Gournuddee 


North-West, 1 day 


Gonrnuddee, sepunted from Pergannah 
Bjynaghur. 



A few explanatory remarks on this statement may not be without interest. Baroikaran 
Thannah was transferred to Nalchity in 1824-. (Miigistrate's letter to Government, dated 
22nd May, 1824.) From enquiries I have made, Baroikaran was in early times a place of some 
importance, and to some extent tbe head-quarters of the District. It was, as I am told> the 
seat of an old Commercial Kesideucy under the East India Company. Kellacolly is the 
Thannah which is now located at Kewari. The Thannah at Bokainagur was snhsequently 
transferred to Barisal. Nuleherrah Thannah was transferred to Mendigunge, (Magistrate's letter, 
dated 8th February, 1812, when two new Tbannahs were proposed, viz., at Mirzagunge and 
Kotaliparah.) These explanations will explain tbe subjoined Statement, showing a list of 
Thannabs as furnished to Mr. J. Sbakespear, Superintendent of Police, Lower Frovinoes, by 
Mr. J. W. Sage, Magistrate, in his letter, dated 6th May, 1816 :— 
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Nambb op Thamkahs 


DlBBCnONB COKPDTED DISTAHCS FBOH THB SdDBKK StATIOK. 


la Persian. 


InEngliEh. 


Direction by the Compasa, and on the bank 
of any and what Hirer. 


Computed dis- 
tance in Coss. 




KntdiooA 


Notth-West, on the bank of Balesoie liver . . . 


21 




Kotwolipaiali. . 


North-Weat 


16 




Gournadi 


North, on the LeUpattee 


12 




Bokynagliur ... 


North-East, on the Bokynaghor river 


i 




Mende^nDge... 


North-East, on the Latta 


U 




Chundeea 


East, an Island on the Megna ... 


20 




Banpaul 


South-East, on the Banpaul river... 


H 




KulsakoUee ... 


Sonth-Eaet comer ... 


21 




Angariah 




8 




Baroikaran ... 


West, on the Jalokattee 


6 




Mitzagnoge ... 


South-Weet 


11 




Tagra 


Ditto 


20 




KaUa Eolleo ... 


North-West 


16 








.,* fri,~»«„t, i,_* 



I have not been able to discover in the old records the creation of Burirhat Thannah, but 
my impreseion is that it was transferred to this District from Dacca along with Goamadi. I 
havefoundaletter, dated 19th December, 1829, recommending the transfer of Burirbat Tbannah 
(0 GhoGuhat, its present site. Gonmadi Thannah was removed to Monza Falerdi, its present 
site, in consequence of the encroachments of the river, on the Magistrate's recommendation in 
luB letter, dated dth March, 1880: These explanations will render more intelligible and connect- 
ed the present Police Force, as shown in Statement 9 in the Appendix. Thus far I have sketched 
briefly the several modifications in the jurisdiction of the District, vhich will afford interest 
to some people. The old records disclose several points of what might now be called an anti- 
qnarian interest. Three severe visitations are recorded as having fallen on the District : the 
inundation and famine of 1191, B. 8., or 1787 ; the inundation, followed by great distress and 
loss of life, in 1822 ; and the loea of life from a severe epidemic cholera which broke out in 
Augnst, 1825. The records in the Office only begin in 1790, and no details can, unfortunately, 
be given regarding the famine of 1787. The only letter which can be traced in the Office, 
which gives any infoi'mation on the subject, is a letter from Mr. Douglas, Collector of Dacca, 
dated 6tb April, 1790. From this letter it would appear that the inundation took place some 
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time in July, 1787. Mr, Donglas thns describes it: — " the most dreadful calfttnity ever 

remembered by the oldest inhabitantB of the District, and which deprived it (by Mr. Day's* 
calculation) of upwards of 60,000 of its inhabitants, who either mUerably perished, or were 
reduced to the painful neceesity of forsaking their habitations in search of s precarious 
subsiatence." The effects of the famine were most felt in FerguDnalis Itajnagur, Kartikpore, 
Jelalpore, Edilpore, and Chandradeep. The Dacca records will very probably contain soane 
information on the famine of 1787. The inundation of 1822 was a most serious calamity. 
The effects were mostly felt in Thannahs Bokama^^ur, Mendigung^, Banfal, and Khulsakhali. 
The loss was most serious in the south of the District. The price of rice rose to 10 seers of 60 
fflcca weight for the rnpee, and threatened to rise to what it did in the famine of 1787. In this 
emergency, special relief was afforded from Calcutta through the ag«ncy of Messrs. Palmer & Co. 
Major J. S. Stewart was appointed Agent for the Calcutta Committee of Relief, and visited 
Thannahs Banphal and Khulsakhali. The Magistrate distributed gratuitously 3,556 maunds 
of grain, and reported that the loss of life was computed at 89,960, the loss of cattle 98,830 
heads, and the loss of other property was valued at Rs. 13,26,691-11-8. It was in this inun- 
dation that valuable records in the Collectorate were swept away, or wholly destroyed. The 
cholera which broke out on the 22nd August, and lasted till 10th September, 1825, carried off 
no less than 24,960 victims. Mr. J. Shaw, the Jud^ aud Magistrate, reported in his letter, 
dated 31st January, 1826, that no less than 90 prisoners died in Jail from the cholera, and that' 
28 women burnt themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. In former times, when 
Europeans were only allowed to reside in India under special permission of Government, an 
officer was appointed as Registrar of Covenants. The report submitted by the Magistrate of 
the number of Europeans in the District in 1805 is interesting enough as a relic of an effete 
system to justify me in giving it in extemo. 

List of Europeaaa residing in the Ilislrict of Backergunije not in the service of His Majesty or of 
the Hon'ble East India Company. 



.„„, 


Plnoo of 


Native 

Count [7. 




1 = 


Aiillioritj for 
residing in 


Dnte of author- 
itYforrfsiding 
•in India. 


Data of local 
lioenie, or of 
Bulhorit? for 
reaiding in the 

District of 
Baokergungo. 


irttlmniel Monro 


JcjMghur.. 
MMlipore ,.. 

Ditto ... 
Callidth ... 


Scollaaa. . 
Ditto ... 

Denmark.. 
Italj ... 


AMisUnttothe 
enlt Agent, of 
24-Pergun- 

Uerchant or 
Trader ... 

Ditto 


1766 
1T63 

1780 
1793 


Permiwion of 
tlie Qovemoc 
Gpnersl in 
Council. 

Ditto 

Ditto on the 

17tU Maj, 
180* 

Ditto 


Under Core- 
nant tranamit- 
ted in ( he 
Begistrar'. let- 
ter, dated 
23rd Januarr, 
1797. 








cloied in a 
letter from 
liegistrar of 
CoTen ante, 
dsted aSrd 
Januarj, 
1797. 


JoMpb MutiuiUj 











ilr. Daj Ta< Collector at the limp, and Tep<.rted the famine in Lie letter, dated 30th December, 17S7. This lettra 
10 doubt, give valuable information regarding the famine j but it is not in this office. 

P 1 
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There were two Indigo Flantere ia this Distrust in foimer times, — ooej a Mr. Munro, who 
settled here io 1 786, and Mr. Oram, who resided at Kaeimpar. Close to BumBaul, and in some 
few other places in this Dietrict, might be eeen remains of old iadigo vata. To those Magis- 
trates who sigh for the good old times vrheo Penal Codes existed not, and High Courts were not 
known, it might be interesting to know that the Magistrate could only "spare time" to hear 
petitions once a week, viz., on Saturdays, and that even Judges (who then had control over 
Jails] allowed prisoners to go home to perform their father and mother's shradhs, and iJutt on 
one occasion the Judge even allowed Kali Foojali to be performed in the Jail. (Magistrate's 
letter to Begistrar, Nizamat Adawlut, dated 5th April, 1 839.) No account of the early history 
of the Backergungo District would he complete without some reference to a Portuguese colony 
settled at Shibpore, about 6 miles from Backergunge, the former head-quarters of the District. 
The DeSilvas, a Portuguese family fmm Goa, settled at Shibpoor about the year 1800 ; they were 
probably attracted to Shibpore from its being so favorably situated with regard to the old 
head-quarters of the District. Shibpore is a complete Cbrietian colony, i. e., Christian in name, 
for the original Portuguese settlers have deterioratud so completely that, in some cases, it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the natives of the District. The old DeSilvas, Domingo, and 
Miguel, who came here from Goa, were good men who have left behind them memorials of their 
piety and wealth. At Shibpore is a large Roman Catholic Church built after the style of the 
one in Dhmrumtollah Street, Calcutta. Several old manaione, now in ruins, serve to indicate the 
former influence and wealth of the DeSilvas. 

In treating of the early settlement of this District and its revenue system, it may not be 
out of place to refer briefly to the three well-known settlements of 
Bengal in the pre-British period, for the details of which I am 
indebted to Mr. J. " Grant's Analysis of the Revenue of Bengal." The first is the well-known 
settlement in the time of Akbur under his eminent Finance Minister Raja Todarmal, better 
known as Toorell Mull or Toone Mull. This settlement was made in 1582. The Khalsa 
lauds were divided into 19 Sirkara, which included 682 Pergunuahs. Backergunge was, 
no doubt, included in the Sbkar of Sona^on, which comprised 63 PergunDabs, and was 
assessed at B«. 2,53,28S. The nest settlement of Bengal was made in 1658 by Prince 
Shuja, the eon of Shah Jehan and Viceroy of Bengal, during his abort-lived supremacy, after 
he had conspired to depose his father, and previous to his complete defeat by his brother 
Aumngzib, and his flight to Arracan, where he probably perished. This settlement shows 
34 Sirkars, which included 1,S50 Pei^unnahs, whose rental was assessed at Rs. 1,31,16,907. 
This settlement is of importance, as it includes, for the first time, the Sunderbuns under the 
name of Moradkbana. The next settlement of Bengal was made by Nawab Jaflr Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal, in A. D. 1721, or B. S. 1128, ia the reign of Mahomed Shah. A few years before 
this, i. e., in 1707, the seat of Government was removed from Dacca, then known as Jehangir- 
uagur, to Murshedahad. This settlement re-constituted the whole province of Bengal into 
IS Chaklas, which again comprised 1,600 Pei^rmnahs. Backergunge and the Sunderbuns were 
included iu Chakla Jehangimagur, which thus composed 236 Pergunuahs, at a rental of 
Rs. 19,28,294. The last settlement was made by Nawab Khaaim Ali Khan, better known as Mir 
Ehasim, two years before oar acquisition of the Dewani in 1172, B. S., or A. D. 1765. The 
permanent aettlement in Bengal is supposed to be based on this settlement, so far as we 
could gather from the papers furnished to Government at that time. The settlement of Mir 
Khasim in 1170, B. 8., left the previous settlement of 112S, B. S., untouched, so far as the 
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Khalsa Innda were coocerned, but nreut more into Bearohing details r^ardiiig tbe noappropri- 

ated or jagir lands. The fiscal jurisdiction of Backergan^ waa Erst created in 1817. Mr. 

B. Himt«r was the first Collector of Backergunge. Before this time the CoUectorate of Backer- 

^ngfl formed part of tbe District of Dacca. !^m the Collector's letter to the Board, dated 

21tb January, 1818, it would appear that tbe principal object of Ooverament in constitntiDg a 

separate Collectorship at Backe^unge was to encoura^ enterprising persons to cultivate tbe 

immense tracts of waste lands wbiob formed a part of, or were adjacent to, this District. Under 

orders of the Board of Revenue, dated 29tb December, 1790, the novennial settlement caine 

into operation from the 20th May, 1791. Mr. Massie, the Collector, complains bitterly of 

tbe iexamee syetem which prevailed at tbe time of the novennial settlement. He observes 

in bis letter, dated 2ith March, 1801 : — " Sufficient regard was not paid ia this District at tbe 

conclnsion of tbe decennial settlement to the ascertaining and recording the names, of tbe 

actnal proprietors of such (t. «., malgnzari) lands for tbe time being, in conseqnence of which 

tbe (Jovernraent not nnfrequeotly suffer losses in its revenue," &c., &c. Tbe decennial settlement 

b^an in 1198, B. S. {Fide Collector's Report to the Board, dated 6tb December, 1792.) The 

revenue jurisdiction of Baekei^nge comprises 60 Pei^nnnahs, &c. The Government revenue 

of each Pergunnah is given in Appendix 19, The old records disclose many points of interest 

in tbe history of four Pet^unnahs of this District, viz., Buzergomedpnr, Chandradeep, Selimabad, 

and Edilpur. Of these, Buzeigomedpur is the most interesting from its early history in 

, „ connection with Raja RajbuIIub, the Dewan of the Nawab 

FarpiniukliBiizBTgomMlpur. . • ■.■ r ii, t^ ■ r -i 

riazim, previous to our acquisition of the Dewam, from its 

numerous subordinate tenures, and from tbe trouble which it gave to the Collector at tbe tame of the 

permanent settlement, and for some few years after it. In the settlement of 1128, B.S., or 1721, 

A. D., by Nawab Jafir Khan, tbe rental of Pergunnah Buzergomedpnr is entered at Rs, 4,d47- 

Buzergomedpnr, with the Pei^unnabs of Rajnagur and Kartikpore Sujabad, formed the 
zemindary of Raja Rajbullub, into whose possession the property came in 116S, B. S. Tbe 
jumabundi of 1168, formed after a careful measurement of tbe Pergunnab in llti?, amounted to 
Ba. 2,09,030-11-7-1. Mr. G. P. Thompson, the Head AiisiBtant to the CoUector of Dacca, 
discovered a very serious fraud which bad been practised upon our Government in tbe papers 
which were furnished to us in 1188. To make up the deficiency caused by tbe fraudulent 
finppressiott of 17,500 or 17,600 Bupeesj a Sair Kahal was included, which was known as Pbauri 
Malwa ; but of tbe exact nature of the Mabal I have not beeu able to obtain any information 
whatever. No one, in fact, can even help me in ascertaining what Fhauri Malwa means. Of these 
and other similar terms, which have now an antiquarian interest only, I shall say something 
presently. Previously to Raja Rajbullnb's death, he bad sub-divided his zemindary by creating 
Buzergomedpnr and Rajnagur into a zemindary in the name of god Lnkhinarain, and Sujabad 
Pergunnab into a separate estate in tbe name of the goddess Shib Durga and Bhawanidas Sen. 
Tbe death of Raja Rajbullub opened the way to tbe intrigue and frauds not unknown in tbe 
present day, and one of bis grandsons, Pitamber Sen, claimed a five-anaa share of the property ; 
and on his death bis widow Sonamukhi revived the claim, on the ground of Raja Rajbnllnb's 
loyalty to tbe East India Company, — a loyalty which cost him bis life at the hands of the 
Nawab Kbasim Ali Kban. The more probable accounts of Boja Rajbullub's death is, I think, 
given in Mr. J. Grant's " Analysis of the Finances of Bengal," and published with the celebrated 
Fifth Report'. Raja Rajbullub, who was Naib or Deputy to Shakawat Jung Nawagish Mahnmed 
Khan, a third nephew and son-in-law of Ali Yerdi Khan, had brought down npon him the 
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saspicii»k of Nawab Kbaeim Ali Klian in conseqaence of the great wealth he had aroossed from 
his estates io Rajaagur, and from his refueing " to enrrender the Mofugeil accounts, or to 
disclose a trne state of the gross collections of rent made throughout the Province." Baja 
RajbulluVs sou Krishna Dass followed Lis father's example. He fled for safety to the English 
settleuieQt at Calcutta when Seraj-ud-Dowla was in search of his wealth, and also of the 
financial accoaats. This fii-st led to hostilities between Seraj-od-Dowla and the Englidi. 
Dissensions in the family, and frauds by the servants, soon broke up the estate of the great 
Raja Bajbnllub, and his descendants ore now living in comparative obscurity. 

Buzei^medpor comprised 591 taluks, or ehikmi tenares as they are called. The 
bntwara papers of Mr. G. P. Thompson, Head Assistant to the Collector of Dacca, 
show that 'the sadder jumma at that time was Bari Rupees 2,39,653-l&, from which 
Bs, 5,798-13-S-3 were deducted for deserted or polataka lands. Mr. Classic, the Collector, 
in his letter, dated 22nd December, 1801, states that " the deserted lands had been brought, 
either wholly or in part, into cultivation since Mr. Thompson's time, and had been re-annesed 
to the rent-roll of the Pergunnah, so that the net mofuEsil jumma is now what the 
gross jumma was before, vti., Bari Rupees 2,39,053-15-0, from which deducting batta at 
tlie rate of 3 per cent., rJr., Rupees 7,118-1-5-1, the amount of the mofussil jumma in the 
sicca specie is Rupees 2,32,534-14-9-3.'^ A Pergunnah which included bo many independent 
subordinate tenures must natumlly have given a great deal of trouble to the Collector in the 
collection of Government revenue. T^e early records arc full of the steps taken at different times 
to realize Government arrears. In 1206, B.S,, or 1801, A.D., the Pergunnah was bought in by 
Government for arrears of revenue; and after having been held for some little time under klias 
man^^ment, it was Anally settled in 1857. A few years ago the right of Government to 
resume several shikmi talooks was duly conflrmed by the Civil Court. The proprietary rights 
of Government in very many of the Mahals have been sold under the Board's Rules, and steps 
are being taken to dispose of them as fast as possible after they have been sufficiently 1»Y>ught 
under cultivation. 

The history of the other Pergnnnahs, Sclimabad, Edilpur, and Chandradeep, may he briefly 
told. The jumma of Sclimabad in the settlement of 1128, B.S., 
was Rupees 43,1(36. A large portion of this Pergunnah belongs 
to the Ghosal family. The old records show that 5 annas 15 gundas belonged to Gokul Chandra 
Ghosal, whilst Kalishunkur Ghosal bought 2 annas 17 gundan 2 kances at a public sale for Rupees 
26,000. The shore of Gokul Chandra Ghosal had previously belonged to Bhawani Charan Rai, 
and had thence passed into the hands of Easioath Rai, and lastly t>ecame the property of Gokul 
Chandra Ghosal, an ancestor of the family, which was ennobled by liord Ellenborough during 
the Scinde war, when the title of Rajah was conferred on Kali Shunker Ghosal for having 
bought up a large amount of Government papers at a time when public credit was very low. 
The Ghosal family had long held the 7 annas 14 gundas of Pergunnah Selimabad. The late Rajah 
Satya Charan Ghosal was a hberal-minded princely man, and did a great deal of good in this 
District. He spent some money on a road to Jhalokati, the head-quarters of his estate, where 
he had built a fine palace and laid out very pretty gardens. Jhalokati, or, as it is called, 
Maharajgunge, has now become a bandar or mart of great importance in the Eastern Districts. 
A petition presented by Mr. Domingo DeSilva to the Judge on 20th March, 1805, andsent by 
him to Government, whence it waa forwarded to the Collector for report through the Board, 
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throws oousiderable light on the early history of the Pergunnah. Prom this petition it would 
appear that Selimabad first composed 10 Pergunoahs, viz., Tuppa Haweli Selimabad, Sander- 
kul Riidrapar Tnppa Jhahanpur, Pergunnah Bongoug, Tuppa Sultanabad, Tuppa Sultanpur, 
Pei^nnah Kaeimpurj Pergunnah Nasirpur, Pergunnah Rajore, Tuppa Haweli Nimuk Mahal, 
Pergunnah Shibpur. These 10 Pergunnaha formed the 16 aaniis of Peigaonah Selimabad, which 
was originally divided into two estates, — one of 11^ annas, and another of 4^ annas ; the former 
or lat^rer estate was afterwards equally sab-divided into t.vo estates, each of 6 annas 16 gimdas > 
and one of these was again sab-divided into two shares of SannaslTgundasSkanees. It is one 
of these last shares, together with the 6 annas 15 guodaa bought by Kali Shunker Qhoaal, that 
still belongs to the Ghosal family. The lands of this Fergnnoab were long uncultivated, as 
the mannfaoture of salt was conducted to a large extent in it. It is now one of the most pro- 
fitable estates in this District. 

Tergunnah Chimdradeep. — The jumma of Chundradeep in 1128, B.S., was Rupees 6,60S. 
The collection of the revenue of this Pergunnah was a source of constant trouble to Government. 
It was under attachment for years ; and, after fruitless endeavours to realize outstanding balances, 
it was put up for sale in IS06, B.S. At the time of the decennial settlement, it was offered at the 
jumma of 1196, B.S., viz., Rupees 83,725. One source of trouble lay in the very many independent 
talooka in which the Pergunnah was sub-divided. Among these were some very intricate rent- 
free teoures, particularly the Nankar and Hissazat; the latter were lands originally exempted from 
the payment of revenue in the time of the Native Government in consideration of the personal 
services of the zemindar, and his supplying troops in repelling the incursions of the Mughs. 
(Collector's letter to the Board, dated 17tb October, 1800.) Under instructions from Govern- 
ment, the Board eventually directed that Nankur and Hiasazat lands should be included in 
malguzari or rent-paying lands. 

Pergunnah Edilpitr. — This Pergunnah was about the most troublesome in the whole Dis- 
trict. So far back as 1790, the Collector objected to settle the Pergunnah with the former 
proprietors, who were generally known as the Chowdhuries of Edilpur. The Board, however, in 
their letter, dated 29th April, 1790, directed the Collector to offer the decennial settlement to 
the Chowdhuries at the jumma of 1196, B.S., and thought that, in the absence of satisfactory 
proof of the notorious profligacy of character with which the Collector charged them, they 
should have the first offer of the decennial settlement. The Pergunnah had to be attached for 
.arrearsinll98, B.S., i. e., inI791, and the arrears duefivm the proprietors conld only he enforced 
after a decree of the Civil Court. This state of things went on for years. The Board, in 
their letter, dated 20th July, 1804, gave the proprietors one more chance, and directed the Col- 
lector to deliver over posscBsion of the Pergunnah to the proprietors, on the distinct understndiug 
thatif they offered any further opposition, or showed any recusancy in the payment of their rents, 
the Pergunnah would be put up to sale. A few years afterwards, i. e., in 1812, the Pergunnah 
was finally put up for sale, and bought by Mohini Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta, an uncle of the 
celebrated Dwarkanath Tagore. A very serious affray took place when the auction- 
purchaser proceeded to take possession of his property, in consequence of the armed resistance 
offered to him by the Chowdhuries, the ex -proprietors of Edilpur, The transfer to the Tagores 
was attended with the very best results. The Government revenue has never been in jeopardy 

ql 
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since that time, and the Tjots are, on the whole, better cared for in this than in any other 
Pei^nnah in the District. 

Pergunnah Kotalipara. — The rental of this Pei^unnah was, in the eettlement of 1128, 
B.EJ., entered at Bupees 6,926. This ia of some importance, aa the present rental shows a con- 
siderable decrease in the former jumma, — a remarlEable fact, which can only be explained by the 
existence of infinitesimal shares in the Fei^unnah. On this I shall remark presently. It is 
a Btrihing fact that, whilst the value of land has increased everywhere else in the District, 
whilst the Government revenue has also increased in every other Fer^nnah, Kotalipara alone 
should show such a striking: decrease. The early records make but Httle reference to this Per- 
guunah. A report on this District would not be quite complete if I left out altogether this 
Fergunnah, remarkable for its almost infinitesimal number of landed proprietors. There are no 
less than 502 estates borne on the rent-roll of this Fergunnah, and of these 184 pay less 
than a nipee. The 28th June is the last day of payment fixed for all estates under Rupees 
10 ; and it is no uncommoQ thing for a pice, and even one pie, to be paid in as the balance 
of rent due from some of the small estates in the Fergunnah. It is not surprising that 
a Fergumiah which comprises so many petty landholders should be involved in endless 
litigation. So serious was this difficulty, that the whole Fergunnah was attached by the 
Civil Court in May, 1815, and only released in June, 1864. Quarrels among the several 
proprietors have broken out again, and a second attachment by the Civil Court is only a 
matter of time. This Fergunnah, lying as it does in some of the worst hheel lands of 
the District, is very much out of cultivation. The only hope for improvement in this 
Fei^nnah is to take the first chance of arrears of revenue, and to bring it to the hammer. 
In the bands of a single wealthy and enterprising proprietor, Kotaliparrs, properly drained 
and properly banked up, would turn out one of the most fertile tracts of this District. 

Having thus far given a few points of interest connected with the revenue system 
and history of Backergunge, it will be necessary to say something first on the 
system of landed tenures in Backergunge, and next on the old say er, tenures, to some of which 
reference haa been made incidentally, and which throw an interesting light on the government 
of the country under Native rule. 

Land-tenure tygiem. — Backergunge is essentially a District of peasant proprietors, as I 
have said before. This waa to be expected in a District which, from its lone situation and 
vast jungle tracts, would hardly have attracted the mere ryot or cultivator, except with the hope 
of obtaining some proprietary right and title to the land which he had first to clear and then 
to cultivate. The proprietary " tree" may be brie fiy described. At the top is the zemindari 
or parent estate ; then comes the taluk, the ausut taluk, and the nim ausut taluk j next 
comes the howla, the nim howla, and the ausut nim howla. All these subordinate tenures 
confer proprietary rights. At the bottom is the kbarsha, or the holding of the tenant-at-will. 
Efforts were, I believe, made to start a new proprietary right subordinate to the ausut nim 
howla, namely, a tlm howla. But fortunately for the already burdened Hakims, this 
attempt proved unsuccessful. The existence of these subordinate proprietary rights claims a very 
ancient origin in the District. In the early records, their existence is taken for granted. 
It is not to he wondered at that in a District with sometimes such complicated rights, an Act 
X case, when contested, should be no easy matter. I do not know a District where Act X is 
so thoTOgbly worked as in Sackeigunge. On this subject a full report waa submitted to 
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the Commiasioner in my letter. No. 470, dated 19th Jannaiy, 1867. There ia a veiy interestini; 
letter fram the Collector to the Board, dated 86th May, 1790, giving a very full deecription of 
the different kinds of talukdari tenuree. With this letter should be compared a later letter 
irom the Collector to the Commissiouer, dated 6th June, 1836, and a letter from the Collector 
to the Board, dated 9th July, 1812, defining a tuksimi taluk, 

" Collector to Board, dated 26th May, 1790. — In this District there are four kinds of 
talukdars, besides a similar description of renter, called Howladar, viz. .-— 

" 1. Jungle Boori. — For cnltivatioti of jungle and waste lands previous to the division of 
the country into Fei^unnahs and Tuppss, &c. Many persons undertook to cultivate 
jungle and waste lands ; and when tuksimbundi was made, these new cultivated lands 
were constitnted taluks, and included in the jumabnndi of the nearest zemindar ; 
if the talukdars died leaving heirs, the tatter got possession of the lands ; but if 
without heirs, the zemindar would manage the land on behalf of Government. 

•' 2. Zur Kkurid. — The talukdars, under this denomination, were at liberty to sell their 
taluks by bill of sale, with or without the permission of the zemindar; and on 
failure of heirs, the zemindar could take possession and sell the lands, or keep them, 
as he might be inclined. 

" 3. Poliah Talukdar. — The zemindars and chowdhuries could ^aat hereditary talukdan 
pottahs for lands belonging to themselves, called their niz. The talukdar could 
neither sell, nor make over by deed of gift, the laods of his taluk. On failura of 
issue, the taluk reverted to the zemindar. 

" 4. Oi»t Talukdar, or talukdar within talukdar, is the same in respect to a talukdar 
that a zur khnrid talukdar is to a zemindar. 

"5. SoKladar. — If any talakdar sell any part of his taluk to another person upon 
receiving the purchase price, the person purchasing the part thus sold calls himself 
a howladar of so much land, and pays his rents to the talukdar." 

" Collector to Board, dated 9th July, 1812.— Toksimi grants. — ^These are invariably made 
coballas, and are liable to separation from the zemindari on fixed jumma. A tuksimi 
talook is not liable to measurement or enhancement of revenue anless an increase is 
made upon the whole Pergunnah." 



"Collector to Commissioner, dated 6th June, 1S36. — The several tenures which o 
this District are : — 



"I. Zemindars 

2. Talukdars 

3. Shikmi Talukdan 

4. Osut Talukdars 

5. Nim Osut Talukdars 

6. Howladars ... 

7. Nim Howladars 

8. Ehurshadare ... 



Who pay revenue to Government. 

These are middlemen, each appropri- 
ating some part of the produce of the 
Mahal, and paying the remainder to 
the person in the grade above bim. 

Till the soil with their own hands." 
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'Rie good and tte bad eidee of tliiB revenue system, viz., of peasant proprietors, may be 
seen to great advantage in this District. On tbe whole, the adTantages connterbalance the 
disadTantages, Nothing strikes one more in going through a village in this District than to 
see snbstantial homeBt«ads, well-kept gardens, well-stocked poultry, and farm-yards. It is no 
uncommon thing for the snbetantial howladara of this District to keep their own poultry, not 
only for sale, bnt also for home consumption. Then, again, I do not think the ryota of any 
other District would have borne the heavy losses in cattle, from the murrain which had raged 
here to a most appalling extent, so well as the Backcrgunge ryots have done. I have some- 
times beet) really surprised to see how easily the ryota have Ivplaced their losses by tbe pur- 
chase of more cattle. But there is unfortunately a dark side to this, as there is to every other 
picture. If the ryots are mbstantially well off, and thoroaghly independent, it must also be 
added that they are sadly liti^ons, unscrupulously untruthful, veiy easily excited. Litigation 
is the ryot's luxury in Backei^nge, — a luxury, for the enjoyment of which recent legislation, 
e. g,, the Criminal Procedure Code, has afforded every facility. To sum up. If there is a dark 
just as there is unquestionably a sunny, side to tbe picture, Backergiiugc is to a thougbtt'ul man 
an interesting social study. What Backergunge may yet be in a few years will be the 
solution of an eqniUIy interesting social problem. In tbe steady social advancement of the 
people, in their independence and substantial comfort, and well-being, Backergunge, a District 

comparatively unkuown, ncirlected, and despised, is about the beet 
8»j«Mal)Bl BnderHatiTeruIs. ... 

illuBtration of the blessings enjoyed under our rule. 

The next question that remains is to oHer a few remarks on some of the old quaint tenures 
which existed under Native rule. Of tbem tbe following have been discovered in my research 
amongst the old records : — The Phauri Mahal, the Gizgar Mahal, the Mchai Mahal, the 
Challanta, the Gati Mangun, the Mollasalami, tbe Bricklayers and Carpenters' Mahal, the 
Nuggut Hasil, the Hissazat Fhauri Malna. I have been able to obtain no information 
regarding this cess from any one in tbe District. The oldest inhabitants here do not even 
know its name. Professor H. H.Wilson, in his invalaable Glossary of Indian terms, defines 
phauri to be a land measure. I find, too, a very full description in this work of a cess 
or assessment called MalSd, which is probably tbe same thing. Professor Wilson explains it 
to mean " village expenses usually levied almost iu the same manner as tbe public assessment, 
whose total vaned from 10 to IS per cent, on the public assessment." Professor Wilson 
also enumerates the principal items of this assessment in the North- Western Provinces ; and 
it is most probable that the same items were assessed in this District. From the old records 
it would appear that tbe Phauri Malna or Malvar is a Shahbundar Malial, of which Baja 
Eajbullub held the Wadadhari from the Shabundi Office, and had been held before bim by 
Aga Bakur, tbe former proprietor of Pergunnah Buzergomedpnr. 

Gdzar Mahal. — A Sayer Mahal in the shape of a tax on washermen (in Persian Gfizar]. 
{Vide Collector's letter to Board, dated 5tb May, 1790, pan^aph 3.) 

Mehai Mahal. — An assessment on dried fish. {Vide same letter.) 

Ghat Chaliantar. — A Sayer Mahal in Pergunnah Buzergomedpur held by Raja Rajbullub 
with Phauri Malboh. Professor Wilson in his Glossary explains challantar to mean duties 
formerly levied by zemindars on goods passing through their jurisdiction. 

Oatte Mangtm. — A Sayer Mahal, similar to Ghat Challantar or Phauri Malna, held by 
Itaja Rajbullub from the Shabundi Office. Mangun is explained by Professor Wilson to mean 
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a cesB or impost, and ie derived from the verb maligna, to ask or b^. I also find in Wileon's 
Glossary a Maritha term Galle-palli, which is explained to be " a tax imposed on villages under 
the MarAtha Qovernment in lien of grain formerly exacted for the public stables, — an extra 
money-cess charged on the amount of the crop at so much per mannd." This, I have no doubt, 
is the same as Galle-mangun, to which Mr. Thompson, the Head Assistant to the Collector of 
Dacca, referred in his proceedings held in September, 1791. 

Mulla Salami. — Oddly enough, this Mahal was only struck off the rent>roll of the District 
ia May 1866 under the orders of the Board. It was supposed to be s Mahal granted under 
Mussulman rule to certain Mullah for performing religious services witbiu a definite circle of 
villages. The jumma of this Mahal was Bs. 3 ou the Towji up to November, 1865.— (f^i^ Col- 
lector's letter to Commissioner, dated 16th November, 1865, No. S15.} 

Bricitayert' and Carpenler^ Mahal. — A Mahal allotted to bricklayers and carpenters em- 
ployed hy Mobaruk-ud-Dowla. It comprised Kismut Mullapara, Margatee, Chagolati, Utrail, 
Shaikpara, and Dangurpara. This Mabal was released from the rent-roll by Mr. Collector 
Thompson on 9th December, 1793. Through some mistake or another, it was again brought 
on the rent-roll and sold for arrears; but the sale was reversed by the Registrar on 27th 
February, 1799.— {riVeColleotcr's letters to Board, dated 10th November, 1797 ; 30th June, 
1801 ; 6th and 9th July, 1801.) 

Nw/gvt Eatil. — A tax on betelnuts dependent on the Sbahbundi. The Mahal was 
abolished in 1197, B.8.— (^irfe Collector's letter to Board, dated 13th April, 1792.) 

Siiiagai.-~-\ have already referred to this as a Sayer Mahal in Fergunnah Chundradip. I 
find that ProfessorWilson gives a similar explanation to what I have found in the records, as before 
stated, under the tenn Hitaarat. But I think this must he a mistake for Hissagat, a probatde 
technical Arabic plural like Akkragat. I find, too, that Professor Wilson pute a note of interro- 
gation after Hissarat, as if be were doubtful ahont the word. Professor Wilson's explanation is 
as follows : — 

" Hissarat. Ben. (7) — Portions of land formerly allowed to be held by the zemindars 
of Dacca rent-free, on condition of personal service in the flotilla stationed on the Ganges to 
guard against the incursions of the people of Arakan." 

The following Statement will show the lowest and highest rates at which the several qoali- 
ties of land are assessed in each Fergunnah. In most instances, where the highest rates have 
been obtained, the landholder has been a powerful wealthy man, who has been able to fight his 
ryots through every Court up to the High Court. In these days, when a suit for euhanoe* 
ment of rent under Act X is attended with so much risk and uncertainty, no such thing aa 
a Fergunnah rate can be said to exist. 
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Statement ihemitff tie Satetof Astetment. 



Pbrqusnahs. 


QOALITT 


OF Land. 


Rate. 














Ka. 


As. 




Cultivated & Homastead ... 


Highest rate per Kania ... 


14 





pur 


Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 


8 





Pergaoiiah Chundradeep 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


12 
S 






Pergnnnah Selimabad ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


HigllOBt 

Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegat ... 
do. 


6 

4 






Pergiumah EJilpur ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Eanie 

do. 


25 
4 






Tappft Nazirpor ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegal. ... 


3 
1 



8 


PeTgunoah Utershabaz- 


Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 


do. 


Kanie Z 


80 





pur 


Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 


6 





Tuppa Sultanabad 


Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto ... 

ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


22 
5 






Tuppa Havali Selimabad 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Kigliest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegah ... 
do. 


4 

a 


8 



Pergunnah Khanjo Ba- 


Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 


do. 


Kanio ... 


12 





hadurnugiir 


Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 


10 







Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Higheat 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


i 

1 






Pergannah Bungrora ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


18 
2 



8 


Pergnnnah Shahazadpor 


Ditto 
Ditto ■ 


ditto 

ditto . ... 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


BeegaL ... 
do. 


2 
1 



4 


Perguniial) Saidpni ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


3 
S 



8 




Ditto 


ditto ... 


Highest 


do. 


Knnie ■■• 


16 





Tuppa Azimpur 


Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 


10 





Tuppa Bahadurpur ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegah ... 
do. 


1 
I 


7 
S 


Tuppa Lokliirdea 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 


2 




5 


Pergunuah Edrakpnr ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto ' ... 

ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


1 




10 


Tuppa Shafipur Eala ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Low eat 


do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 






12 
10 


Pergunnah Shtuatanagur 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 


I 



8 
12 




Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 

Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


1 




8 
12 


Tuppa Abdttllapur 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Loweat 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


2 



8 
12 




Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto ... 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 


1 



4 


Per;;unnah Euimpur 
Sheohpati 


Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 


do. 


do. 


1 





Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 





6 


Tuppa Birmobun 


HomeBtead 
Cultivated 




Highest 
Ditto 


do. 
do. 


Eanie ... 
do. 


7 
3 



8 


Pergunnah Amnghor ,., 


Cultivated & Uomoatead ... 
Ditto ditto 


Higheat 
Loweat 


do. 
do. 


Beegah ... 
do. 






15 

8 


Fergnnnali Birmohno ... 


Cultivated 


" 


Highest 
Ditto 


do. 
do. 


Kanie ... 
do. 


7 
2 



8 
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Statemmt thtuinp ike Rattt of Atieamertt. — (Continued.) 



PBRaOHHAHa. 


Qdalitt 


OF LiSD. 


Eatr. 














Kb. 


As. 


Pai^uunsh Bikrampur | 


CuUivnted & Homestead ... 
Ditto ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


rate per Eanie ... 
do. do. 








Pergunnat Dnrgapar ... | 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 








Pergunnah Futlejungpui 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegah ... 
do. 




4 
8 


Grid Bunclur ... 


Honieetend 




Highest 


do. 


Kanie ... 









Ditto 




Lowest 


do. 


do. 







Pergnonah Habibpar ... - 


Ditto ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Tuppa Habili 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 










Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto ... 


Highest 

Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Kulmircliur 


Ditto 


ditto ... 


Highest 


do. 


do. 









Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 







Pprgannali Kotaliparah 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Beegah ... 

do. 






4 


Pergunnah Madaripur... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


Kanie ... 
do. 










Homestead & Gsrden 


Highest 


do. 


do. 







Pergunnah MaizuiJi ... i 


Low 

Cultivated ■ 


ditto ... 


Lowest 
Highest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 










■ Ditto 




Lowest 


do. 


do. 







Tuppa MuBTut Kotali ... 


CultiTHted & Homestead .. 
Ditto ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Tuppa Kaduabad 


Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 


do. 


do. 




n 


Ditto 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 







Perguanab Kaeimnagur 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 








Tuppa Dordana Kbanum 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto ■ .'.. 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Pei^nnab Rusulpur ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 










Ditto 


ditto 


Highest 


do. 


do. 







kapur ... 


Diuo 


ditto 


Lowest 


do. 


do. 







Ferganntih Shaist&bad... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Tuppa Amirabad ... ' 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


HiRhest 

Lowest 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 








Tuppft Amrapur 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto .;. 
ditto 


Highest 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 








Pergunnah Bnj RRJeahurpur 


Ditto 


ditto 


Per beegnh . 






8 




Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto .:. 


Highest late per Kanie ... 
Lowest do. do. 








Pergunnah Jagirk 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


Higl,«t 
Lowest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


13 
. 2 



12 




Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 

ditto ,-.. 


Highest 

l>owest 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


2 

1 
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Local Land HeuarM. 



The following Table shows the land meagnree in use la the seTeral Pcrgnnnaha of this 
District. The equivalents of these measures in English acres and 
standard beegahs are also given : — 



Is used a nnl IS feet and 6 inches long; 
24 such nuls in length and 30 in breadth 
= lKauie=5 B. 4 C. 3i D.=I A. 2K.35 P. 
4i Y. ■ 



In Tuppa 


Anmgpur 


InPerguonah Bungrora 


H. 


Bnzergomedpur 


„ 


Chandradeep 




Gred Bunder 


J, 


Edilpur 


In Tuppa 


Haveli 


Id Feigunnal 


Binnohun 


„ 


Dooi^apur 


„ 


Futtcligungepur 


J, 


Jalalpur 


„ 


Madaripur 


jj 


Kashimpur 


jj 


Shelapati 




Telilmti 


„ 


Kusulpur 


„ 


Sreerampur 


In Tuppa 


Birmohun 


„ 


Amirabad 


In Pfeigunnah 


Habibpur 


„ 


Bamm.ggur 


jj 


Edniiq)ur 


» 


Jahapur 


In Tuppa 


Nazirpur 


). 


Kadabad 


In Pergunnah 


Myznrdi 




Rajnngger 


In Tuppa 


Lukberdia 




In Pergunnah 


Shaistabad 


„ 


Kasbimnuggur 


In Tuppa 


Sultanabad 




Shafipur Elala 



In Peigunnahs Biekrampur, Morsiit, 
K.otaiij and Jaighir 



j Is used a nul of 12 feet long ; S4 such nuls 
' >in length and 20 in breadth = i Ka&ie=4 B. 
16C. = 1 A. 2E. ISP. 26i Y. 



Is used a nul of 14 feet 3 inches long ; 24 
such nuls in length and SO in breadth := I 
"Kame=6 B. 15 0. 7i D.=Z A. B. 38 P. 
iY. 

Is used a nut of 12 feet 9 inches long ; 24 
Bucb nuls in length and 20 in breadth=l 
Kanie = 5B. 8C. 7i D. = l A. 3 B. 7 P. 

Is used a nnl 17 feet 3 inches long; 24 
such nule in length and 20 in breadth=l 
Kanie=9 B. 18 C. 71 D.=3 A. 1 B. 4 P. 19 Y. 

Is used a nul of 15 feet 6 inches long ; 24 
such nuls inlength and 20 in breadths 1 Kanie 
= 8 B. 2i D.=« A. 2 B. 23 P. 13i Y. 



J Is used a nul of 11 feet 3 inches long; 24 
such 1 ' " ' 



In Peignnnah Utter Shabazpur 



In Pei^unnah Shaistanugger 



nuls in length and 20 in breadth = l 

.1 Kanie=4B. 4C. li D. = l A. 1 E. 22 P. 
L23J Y. 

Is used a nul of 15 feet 9 inches long; 24 
' ' in length and 20 in breadth =1 

" 5C. 7iD.=2A. 2B.88P. 
Is need a nul of 7 feet 3 inches long; 20 
such nuls in length and 20 in bresdthsl B. 
= 1 B. B C. Si D. = l B. 36 P. 24J Y. 



InP^rguni 



In Tuppa 



a Telihati 
Mobubutpor 
Kotalipara 
Aurungpur 
Shahapur 
Selimabad 
Bahadorpoi 



{Is used a 
auch nuls ii 
Kanie=8 B. 

... S-such nuls in len| 
... 2B. IC. 7iD. 



used a nnl of 8 feet 7^ inches long; 20 
' ' length and 20 in breadth=l B.s 
~ 2 R. 29 P. 13 Y. 
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In PergtuiDah Shahazadpar ...~| le used a nal of 8 feet 3 incbei long ; 20 

„ Shaidpnr ... Vsuch nuk in length and 20 in breadth =1 B.= 

HaveU Selimabad ...J 1 B. 17 C. 16 D. = 2 R. 19 P. 29i Y. 

{la also need a nul 13 feet 2 inches long.; 24 
ench nulg in length and 20 in breadtli= 1 Ktuue 
= 6 B. IB C. lOi D. 

Rb. 
The number of Bstates on the Bevenae Roll of the District is 4,628, Revenae 12,26,724 

The number of Khas Mahals in the District is 258, Revenoe 2,89,417 

The number of Lakhiraj Tenores in the District is 22,aad their supposed assets are 300 

The revenue on account of estates of decennial setUement, and of those settled in per- 
ModeofoollectionofOoTmi. petuity, 18 realized on the latest days of payment, which are 12th 
niBDt nTenua January, 38th March, 28th June, and 28th September. If the 

revenue of any Mahal is not paid on or before the latest day of payment, it is realized by the 
sale of the Mahal ; if the sale proceeds of the Mahal do not entirely meet the dues of Govern- 
ment, the balance may be recovered by the sale of the defaulter's other property, moveable as 
well as immoveable. This, however, is never necessary in the cose of permanently settled 
estates. 

The revenue on account of permanently settled Mahals in Government Fergunnah Buzer- 
gomedpnr and Darichar Mahal is paid in according to instalments. If the revenue of any 
instalment falls into arrears, it is realized by issoe of warrants on the defaulter, and by 
sttachment and sale of his property. If the arrears are not paid in at the end of the year, the 
rights and interests of the defaulter in the Mahal are put up for sale under Regulation VIII of 
1885, and Act VU of 1865. 

The terenuee on account of temporarily settled Mshala in Pergonnah Buzei^medpnr and 
Darichar Mahal are paid in accor^ug to instalments. If the revenue of any instalment fidls 
into arrears, it is realized by issue of warranto, and by attachment and sale of the defultiag 
fiumer's property. 

The revenue ^m farmers of resumed Jagira and Government purchased Mabab is paid in 
according to instalments. If the revenue of any instalment falls into arrears, it is realized 
- from the deposit of the defaulterj and by the sale of the property of his security. If the 
Government dues are not wholly realized from the deposit, and by the sale of the security's 
property, the balance is recovered by the sale of the moveable and immoveable property of tba 
defaulter. 

The revenue from fimners f^ the Snnderbun estates is realized according to instalmente. 
If the revenue of any instalment falls into arrears, it is realized by the sale of the rights and 
interests of the defaulter under Act XI of 1859. 

The revenue on account of estates under the Court of Wards is collected through tha 
Manager- General . 

The revenue from attached estates is collected through the Manager-Oeneral within the 
latest days of payment. If the revenne is not paid within any of the latest days, through the 
negligence of the proprietor of any portion of the estate which is not under attachment, it i$ 
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realized at the end of the year by the Bsle of the Mahal. This practice also appliee to Mahals 
under Butwarra. 

The followiog Memorandum shorn the Civil, Crimioal, aod Rerenae Sub-DinsioDs of 
Judicial Sab-DiTurao*. the District, and the Folrce Stations included in each : — 



Nahes of 
Sdb-Divi8ioK8. 



NaUXS op ThAHVAHB raCLUDBD IH BACH. 



CivU. 

Sndder or Barisal 

Cowkhali 

Banfal 

Mendig^nge 

Madaripur 

Criminal ^ Sevenxe. 

Sadder or Borieol 
Perozepur 

Patnakbali or Banfal.. 
Madaripur 



Cutwali, Nalchitii, and Jhalokati. 
Kewari, Tiigra, and Motbaria. 

Mirzasfunge, Banfal, Kbalisbakbalt, and Backergnnge. 
Mendiguuge, Dhoniamonia, and Chandea. 

Gournadi, Kotaliparaj Burirhatj Mulfutgnnge, and a part of "nuux- ' 
nab Shibchur. 



Ctitwali, Nalchiti, Jbalokati, Baokergunge> and Mendigiinge, 
Ke4ari, Tn^ra, and Matbaria. 
Banfal, Mirzagunge, and Khalishakbali. 

Mulfutgange, a part of Tbannab Sbibchnr lying on the east of the 
river Areolkhan, Burirbat, Kotalipara, and Gournadi. 



The following is a list of the several Police Stations and Outposts of the District. The 
distance of each Station from the Head-Qoarters, and the popula- 
tion it b supposed to contain, are also given : — 



ITiw Folios StatioDi, 



Nmum of Police Stations and Outposta. 


Area in Sq. 
lailea. • 


Population. 


!>iBIance Trom tba 


Sudder Sub.I>imtioH. 








Polioa Station CutwJi (Bariial) 








Outpoat Bokainagor 


168 


64,458 


13 milea. 








16 „ 


Polica Station Nalohiti ... 


96 




10 ,! 


„ Jiifllokati ... 


216 


121,248 


16 „ 


t)utpoet Kajapar 




Z6 „ 


Police Station Angaria (BacketgViige)... 
Ootpoat Niamate 


848 


88,281 


21 „ 
31 „ 


Police Station Mendignnga 


120 


62,465 


23 „ 


Outpoat Srearampur 










Police Station Kewari 






(28 ., 


Oatpoat Eankiiaii 


168 


64,971 


26 


„ Nazirpur 






(35 „ 


Police Station Togra 

„ „ MatberU ... 


96 •) 
156) 


68,193 


(37 „ 
(65 „ 
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NwnM of Pulice StadonB and Outpoats. 



Populatio: 



Distance from tli« 
Head-Qntuten. 



Madaripur Sub-Divition. 



Police Station Barirhat ... 
„ „ tiournadi ... 

OutpoBt Aagnrpur 
Police Station Kotalipn ... 
Ontpoat Rajora 
Police Station MoHutgnngi) 
Ontpost Palong 
A pari of Thimnah Shibchnr 



^atnakhaU Sub-IHvmm. 



Police Slation Khnlishakhali 
Oiitpoat Chaltabunia 
Police Stntion Banliil 

Outpost Dhulia 

Police Station Mirzagunge 
„ „ Galahakhal 

Outpoot Phuljhurf 



108 

264 
S52 
100 



252 
120 



81,500 
128,578 

60,916 

76,887 
39,166 



89,429 
60,616 



Bdacatkn. 


The following is a list of the Town aD< 
this Dietrict :— 


ViUage Schoohi,&c.,m 


Namee of Schools. 


Nature of School. 


Number 
of Pupils 


Langnage taught. 


Fob, Boys. 








BflriBal 


Govt. School ... 




English and BengalL 


Ditto 




Aided 


42 


Ditto ditto. 


Ditto 




Night School... 


15 


Ditto ditto. 






Aided 


35 


Ditto ditto. 


Bannripara ... 




Ditto 


97 


Ditto ditto. 






Ditto 


58 


Ditto ditto. 


ElDliar 




Ditto 


42 


Ditto ditto. 


GoDa 




Ditto 


127 


Ditto ditto. 


Gopalpnr 




Ditto 


56 


Ditto ditto. 


Jalabari 




Ditto 


56 


Ditto ditto. 


Kaitmara 




Ditto 


26 


Ditto ditto. 


Kaehipur 




Ditto 


44 


Ditto ditto. 


Eashungal ... 




Ditto 


88 


Ditto ditto. 


Madaripur ... 




Ditto 


88 


Ditto ditto. 


Narainpur ... 




Ditto 


48 


Ditto ditto. 


Nulchira ... 




Ditto 


83 


Ditto ditto. 


Nnrtumpar ... 




Ditto 


54 


Ditto ditto. 


Nuthulkbad 




Ditto 


29 


Ditto ditto. 


AbhainU ... 




Ditto 


102 


Ditto ditto. 


Ulpur 




Ditto 


77 


Ditto ditto. 


Uzripur 




Ditto 


47 


Ditto ditto. 


Perozepur ... 




Ditto 


49 


Ditto ditto. 


Pouabalia ... 




Ditto 


73 


Ditto ditto. 


Bairkati 




Ditto 


58 


Ditto ditto. 


Tugrah ... 




Ditto 


79 


Ditto ditto. 






Ditto 


42 


BengaU. 


Barieal 




Ditto 


169 


Ditto. 


Kachabalia ... 




Ditto 


BO 


Ditto. 
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Names of Sehoola. 


Nature of School. 


Number 
of Pupils. 


Language taught 


ChandBi 


Aided 


i!6 


Sftuflcrit. 


Julirhar 


Ditto 


32 


Beiiffiili. 


Katipasha ... 


Ditto 


95 


Ditto. 


Kalkati 


Ditto 


43 


Ditto. 


Shampur 


Ditto 


SS 


Ditto. 


Shawanih ... 


Ditto 


iO 


Ditto. 


Shidhokati ... 


Ditto 


87 


Ditto. 


Asama 


Cirele School ... 


23 


Ditto. 


Attack 


Ditto 


45 


Ditto. 


Bagur Uterpur 


Ditto 


65 


Ditto. 


Bagetpur ... 


Ditto 


44 


Ditto. 


Badolbati ... 


Ditto 


16 


Ditto. 


Bilgram 


Ditto 


41 


Ditto. 


Bankati, West 


Ditto 


37 


Ditto. 


Baisari 


Ditto 


187 


Ditto. 


ChandBhi. East 


Ditto 


87 


Ditto. 


Ditto, West 


Ditto 


48 


Ditto. 


Dhungati, East ... ♦ 


Ditto 


20 


Ditto. • 


Ditto, West 


Ditto 


44 


Ditto. 


GhitiB 


Ditto 


20 


Ditto. 


Ganparali 
Kasbatoli ... 


Ditto 


65 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


45 


Ditto. 


Kendent 


Ditto 


63 


Ditto. 


KoIoBgram ... 


Ditto 


68 


Ditto. 


Kbnlseakota... 


Ditto 


82 


Ditto. 


Milam 


Ditto 


42 


Ditto. 


Maguipara ... 


Ditto 


10 


Ditto. 


Soloke 


Ditto 


75 


Ditto. 


Sonar 


Ditto 


60 


Ditto. 


Shampkati ... 
Oalacbipa ... 


Ditto 


84 


Ditto. 


Model School... 


81 


Ditto. 


ShabibgaDJ ... 


Ditto 


41 


Ditto. 


Bagitpur ... . ... 


Unaided 


SO 


Ditto. 


Batagore 
Gondata 


Ditto 


30 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


40 


Ditto. 


Basbda 


Ditto 


24 


Ditto. 


Shidliokati ... 


Ditto 


11 


Ditto. 


Borthee 




90 


Englieh and Bengali. 


Matbaria ... 




40 


Ditto Ditto. 


Nalobiti 




26 


Ditto Ditto. 


TJziipur 




86 


Ditto Ditto. 


For Giels. 








Bowkate 


Aided 


8 


Bengali. 


Cbandahi 


Ditto 


20 


Ditto. 


Eluhar 


Ditto 


10 


Ditto. 


Kendua 


Ditto 


8 


Ditto. 


Jolabari 


Ditto 


12 


Ditto. 


KusbuDgal . . . . . . 


Ditto 


7 


Ditto. 


Ntirhimpur ... .. 


Ditto 


18 


Ditto. 


Uzirpur 


Ditto 


18 


Ditto. 


Sbobagdul .. 


Ditto 


16 


Ditto. 


Bahadurput ... 


Unaided 


10 


Ditto. 


Sagitpur 


Ditto 


6 


Ditto. 


3uM 


Ditto 


11 


Ditto. 


Narainpnr 


Ditto 


5 


Ditto. 
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Tbere are onlj- two Charitable DispenBftriea in this District, viz., 
one at Perozapor and another at Barisal. 

There are no Political Pensions in this District. 

There are only eight Ferry Fund Roads in this District, 
viz. — 



Bog:«ra Boad. 
Jhalokati ditto. 
Alekanda ditto. 
Madbnbpasba ditto. 



Jagna Boad. 
Nalchiti ditto. 
AmanntgnDge ditto. 
Lakutia ditto. 



Tolls are levied oq the rivers Eaothali, Damadar, Sbaiikol, and Jhalokati. 



lames of the Toll Stations a 

Jhalokati. 
Kankhali. 



Sharikol. 
Feriftepur. 



Eublie Offieet ud Bdildingi. 



The folIowiD|f is a list Hf the Pnblic Offices and Boildinga in 
the District which belong to Government : — 



Collector and Magistrate's Cntcheny Building. 
Ouard-room attached to ditto ditto. 
Jndge's and Small Canse Court Building. 
Abkari Office Building. 
Begistrar or P. S, Ameen's Building. 
Guard-room and Godown attached to the 

Judge's Office. 
Police Lock-up. 
Deputy Magistrate Baboo Sham Chand Nath's 

Office. 
Collector's Nazarat or Salt Office Building. 
Church. 

GovemmeDt School Building. 
Head Master's Bungalow. 
Circuit House. 
Ditto Out-house. 
Jail HospitaL 
Dispensary. 



Jail Building. 
Ditto Bungalow. 
Thannafa Eotwali. 
Guard-room attached to ditto. 
Public Works Godown, 
Dwelling-house of tie Perozepur Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer. 
Ditto of the Madaripor ditto. 
Office of ditto ditto ditto. 
Sudder Distillery House. 
Daspara ditto ditto. 
Snndardi ditto ditto. 
Kankh^i ditto ditto. 
MoonsifiTs Bungalow at Madaripur. 
Ditto ditto at KowkhaU. 
Ditto ditto at Eatifal. 
Ditto ditto at MehdigtiDge. 



Besides the above, tbere are three houses rented by Qovemment for nse as Offices, vie,— 

Sub-Divisional Office at Ferozepnr^ monthly rent ... Ss. 3 8 

Office of the Superintendent of Surrey, monthly rent ... „ 80 
Police lanes, monthly rent ... ... ... „ 60 

There are no Staging Bungalows in this District. 
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Tbe foUowing Mpmonradom gives the rates of different kiade of 
labor prevailing in tbs District :— 



Labob. 


Rate per diem. 


"Where and to what extent procurable. 


Cooly 


As. 2 to 4 ... 


Coolies are procurable everywhere, but not more 
than 10 or 12 persona in one place, except in chief 
commercial places or towns, where more can be 
had. At certain seasons, as, for instance, the har- 
vest time, laborers paDnot be had for love or money. 


Boats of 1 oar 
Ditto a oare 
Ditto 8 „ 
Ditto 4 „ 


Re. 1 
„ 1-8 ... 
Rb. 2-4 

„ 3 


/ Some 200 boats are generally to be had at Barisal, 
t the Sudder Station. 


Bearers 


As. 6 


100 oan he bad at Kanarchar, 50 at Utcr Shabazpnr, 



Iiooal Weight*. 



Besides the usual pucka and cutcha weights, viz. Rs, 80 to the paoka, and Ba. 60 
to the cutcha secrt a weight is in force at the Shahibgunge 
Bazar of Re. 96 to the seer. This obtains nowhere else in the 
District, or in any other District with which I am acquainted. In a letter from Mr. J. 
Wintle, Magistrate, to Goyerameut, dated 23rd July, 1801, he refers to two weights : 
one at Rs. 97-11. Sicca, and sometimes Rs. 95 Sicca for the pucka seerj and 62 Sicca weight 
for the cutcha seer. The former weight must, I think, have referred to the practice in force at 
th« Shahibgunge Bazar, which is Backei;gange, where tlie Head-Quorters of the Distriot were 
origiually situated. 

The usoallocal measures are: — ■ 















ft. 


oz. 


dr. 


Backergunge 


1 mauna of 96 tolahs to tile seer 


= 


98 


11 


14 


Bazar 




do. 


bO do. 


do. 


= 


82 


4 


9 


AlumgaDge 




do. 


8«} do. 


do. 


= 


U 


15 


12 


Ditto 




do. 


82 do. 


do. 


= 


84 


6 


7 


Katcti ... 




do. 


60 do. 


do. 


= 


61 


11 


6 


• Kani 




do. 


72 do. 


do. 


= 


74 


»■ 


11 


Ditto 




do. 


64 do. 


do. 


= 


65 


13 


3 



Elephants are nowhere caught in this District. 



'the cattle and poattry of this District are very inferior to what X have seen 
, in other Districts. The only thing deserving of special notice 
,i,s a kind of black fowls which the Mughaat Cbopli have 

succeeded ya Tearing. They are very handsome birds, and were, I b«liave, much admired at 

the Dacca Exhibition in 1864. 



Ctttlci mi Vaa^Tj. 



m Mt only oaad in mightngAiL 
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t& the Saaderbho tracts to the Boath of the District, large timber forests, generally 

the Smdari tree, are to be found ; but as a rapid advanAe- 

is made daily towards the cultivatioa of the Sunderbons, th^t 
foreate are gradnally disappearing. 



Timber Forettt. 



Jail Mtumbotnr 



The Jail mannfactares are bricks, tOes, sarhi, khoa, platforms, 
morabd, chiks, cloth, bread, biscnits, and cakes. 



Principkl places of Wonhip. 



The principal places of worship are given in the following 
list:— 



Places oi- Wokship. 


Names op Idols. 


Bariaal ... 


Madanmohan. . 


Backei^onge 


Alladmoi. 


Kashipoor 


Beer Pakha and Mohamoia. 


Shikarpnr and Muktipasha 


Tara Thakurani. 


Ponabalia 


Mohadeva. 


RioUsree 


Monosha. 



The worship of these idols datfs from a very long time, and they are held in great vener- 
ation among the Hindus of this part of the country. These idols have lakhiraj lands for their 
wiMwhip. 



Ealishuri Fair. 
Kulshokati ditto. 
Lakntia ditto. 
Batinripara ditto. 



The principal fairs that are held ia tfaii Di&trict are : — 



Nnlohira Fair. 
Perozepur ditto. 
Bhandaria ditto. 
Jhalokati ditto. 



Of these the Ealishuri fair is the oldest. These fairs are held every year, and a short 
account of each is given below : — 

KaliaAuri J'aJr.— This fair is said to have been first started about two hundred years 
ago by a F^ir named Shitul Arphnn. It is held every year in the month of November. 
There is a large banian tree which is held sacred among the Mussulmans of this District. 
Pilgrims from all parts of the District, and sometimes from the neighbouring Districts, 
come and offer np cattle in sacrifice before the tree. The' management of the fair is in 
the hands of a set of Mussulmans living in the village called Shahas. About 12,000 
persoDE gather together at this mela. 
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KttUAoiati Fair. — This fair wh first started abont ten yeaifl i^. It is held in the villa^ 
of Eolahokatt by Barodokant Bai Chowdharij zemindar, in the month oF November ereiy year. 
Ibe fair lasts for seven days. The gathenng of perBona at this mela otay be put down at 
8,000. 

Luhttia Fair. — ^ThU is a fair of about 20 yeare' Btaading^, It was first start^ by the 
late Raj Chnoder Bai Chowdhuri, a zemindar. It is held every year in the month of Novem- 
ber at the time of the Bashjatra. It lasts for seven days. About 10,000 persons gatitec 
together at this mela. 

Baunripara Fair. — This fair takes place every year in the month of November. It was 
first held about five years ago on the occasion of a Bamari Kalipuja by Baunripara Thaenrtas. 
The fair lasts for seven days. Abont 4,000 persons visit this fair. 

Nutchira Fair. — This fair was first held about five'years ago by Mumtazudin Chowdhnri 
talukdar. The fair is held every year on 2nd Baiehak. It lasts for seven days, and is cele- 
brated in the District for tbe horse-racing which takes place here. About 3,000 persons gather 
tK^ether at this fair. 

Peroztjmr Fair. — This fair was first held at Perozepnr by Rajknmar Bai Chowdhoti, 
a zemindar of Bairkati. It is held every year in the month of March on the occasion of the 
Dolejatra, and lasts for seven days. About 5,000 persons visit this fair. 

Bkandaria Fair. — This fair takes place in the market of Bbandaria within the zemin-, 
dari of Lala Mitrajit Singh and Baboo Brojoratan Das, zemindars of this District, who reside 
in Dacca. It is held every year in the month of April at the time . of the Uehak Ashtomi 
Ushnan, and lasts for seven days. Here, too, the people enter keenly into horse-racing and other 
sports. About 4,000 persons gather together at this fair. 

Jhalokati Fair, — This fair is said to have been first started by Baja Shatya Shaian 
Ohoshal Bahadur, zemindar. It is held eveiy year in the month of November at the time of 
the Dewali, uid lasts for seven days. About 8,000 persons visit this fair. 

The religious ceremonies observed in public in this District are 
Beiigioiu aersmoiiiM. ■ i i 

given below :— 

Satk Jatra. — Celebrated on the ISth day before the full moon in the month of Assart 

B. S., 1 day. 
Jkvlun. — Celebrated on the 6th day before the full moon in the montli of Bhadro, 

B. S., 6 days. 
Jwom AthUmi, — Celebrated on the 9tb day after the full moon in the month of 

Bhadro, B. S., I day. 
Monoiha Pujai. — Celebrated on the last day of' the month of Srabun, 1 day. 
Ihtrga PvjaA. — Celebrated on the 10th day before the full moon in the month of 

Assin, B. S., 6 days. 
Lukii Pajah. — Celebrated on the day of the full moon in the month of Kartik, 

1 day. 
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Siama Pujah. — Celebrated on the I5th day after the full nooo ia the 

montb of Kartik, 1 day. 
Kartik Puj'ai. — Celebrated oa the last day of the month of Kartik, 1 day. 
Jagadkatri Pitjah. — Celebrated on the 7th day of the fall moon in the montb 

of Kartik, 1 day. 
Ba»h. — Celebrated on the day of the foil moon in Agrahan, B. S., 1 day. 
&ri Pvnekomi. — Celebrated on the 1 1 th day before the fall moon in Mangfa, 

B.S.,lday. 
8i^ Ratri. — Celebrated on the 14th day after the full moon in the month of 

Phalgoon, 1 day. 
Doyatra. — Celebrated on the day of the full moon in the month of Maugh, 

B. S., 10 days. 
BatiiMtdi. — Celebrated on the 10th day before the full moon in the montb of 

Chait, B. S., 1 day. 
Nil Pujak. — Celebrated on the last day of the month of Chait, B. S., 1 day. 
Soiunti. — Celebrated on the 14th day after the full moon in the month of 

Mangh, 1 day. 

The District is remarkably healthy, owing to the aea breezes which come across the 

Bay of Bengal. The average temperature ia very cool, but the 

euiiUiT Kaiditicn <d the climate is relaxing ; and when once a man fidls ill, it is difficult 

for him to rally. The sanitary condition of the Sadder Station 

of Barieal la, on the whole, satisfactory. The tidal drains all through Bariaal carry away very 

effectually all the sew^e. In the interior of the District, aanitary arrangements are quite 

unknown, as is, in fact, the case all over Bengal. 

There is a burial ground in the station, which has recently been enlarged and ornamented 

with iron railings. A new iron irate will shortly be nut no. 

Burial ground. , .. , . J f f 

1 here are no remarkable tombs or mscnptioas m the burial ground. 



Builung Imtitalicmi. 



The places of Banking Institutionsj and their operations, arc 
given in the following Memorandum : — 



H»m«ofpl««. 


h 


Numbar of 


KamW of 
HandUoMlisd. 


Prenuiini thargad 


Plic* for whioh 
dnfU>r«i»i»d. 


Pl««« from Vhioh 


Nkkfaiti 


IS 


Ml.00.000 


86,00,000 


SW80Efcpwl,000 


Caloutt., Nmnun- 
gunjB, ud S«™j 
gunge. 


njDutto, N«»in- 

■ndD.ocfc 


H.>hibg<i<>|« 


s 


B,00,000 


18,00,000 


Ditto 


CklouUa & Dsoo 


Cdmitta. 


Jhalok^ 


1 


2,00,000 


4,00,000 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto, 


BotiMl Baditr SUtion 


4 


4,00,000 


6,00.000 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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Dak. 

BariBBl. 

Nalchiti. 

Aogaria, 

Mirzagnn^. 

GuUIiakhali. 

Fhaljhori. 

Ehalisbakhali. 

Ch«llabiini». 

Nianiati. 

BanEal. 

Dhnlia. 

Frotappur. 

Lankati. 

Jhalokati. 

Bokainagar. 



The following i« a list of tlie Zemindui Duk Stations of the 
Distriot.-— 

Bajapnr. 

Kankhali. 

Kewari. 



Tugra. 

Matberia. 

NazirpTir. 

Angnrpur. 

Gournadi. 

Burirhat. 

Eotalipan. 

Rajore. 

MendiguDge. 

Serampur. 

GuDgapur. 

Mnlfafgunge. 



The Villa^ Felice are kept up entirely by an aesesament on the villages. The chowki- 
dar's pay is generally in arrears, and there are no l^^l means of 
enforcing payment. 

None. Act XX of 1850 is in force at Barisal, Nalchiti, and Jhalokati. The 

income and eipendituie are shewn in the following State- 
MuntcipalitiM. 
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Hie fbllowuig Statement shewB the reeolt of reeamption proceedinga in this District. 
The ares shewn aa releaeed is only an approximate one. The exact 
quantity of land released cannot be given, as all the papera con- 
nected with the r^eaee of petty Mahala, contiuning lands under 50 bigae, are not forUicoming 
in the office. 



Reanmed 

Released 



Are.. 


Jumma. 


B. 

144,279 
8,000 


C. 

6 



» 


Ba. 

56,385 
S,000 


A. P. 

581 




No. l.—Colleetioiu in I 



Land Berenne . 

Abkari 

Stamp 

Salt 

Capitation Tax . 

Fonat Tax 



(u. 


X 


r 


18,21,968 








76,759 





» 


1,91,976 


2 





769 


2 






Total Ba. ... 16,90,*b7 A 



liOCAL FUNDS. 
No. 2.—ObUtElioni in 1865-66. 



hs. A. 
1,034 13 



1,060 ] 
4,480 
1,672 
1,024 
25,079 
4,262 ] 
9,721 
6,064 ] 
6,310 



Pounds 

Tolls on Canals ... 

Convict labour ... 

Chowkidsri Tax... 

Road AssesBinent 

Deduction from Ehas Hehala 

Peons' Process Fond 

Zemindari Dank 

Begintraiion Fees 

Civil Gonrt Ameen'sFand... 

Fisberies 



No: 3.— Bate of Taxta. 



Daeoription of I'ax. 


Kate. 


Chowkidaw 


At 2 snnas per honse, mider Section 9, Act XX. of 1«56. 
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No. i.—Ftrry Fund 1 



Namea of Feny Faud Roada. 



Amount exppuded in 
1865-66. 



Bogra Road 
Jhalolcati Ditto .- 
Alelcanda Ditto ... 
Hadhnb Fasha Ditto 
Jegna Ditto 
STalohiti Ditto ... 
AmnnBtgniige Ditto 
Lakntia Ditto ... 



714 
85S 
300 



Ho. 5.—Publia Buildingi. 



Names. 


Description of 


Karnes of Officers 


Estimated Cost of 




in charge. 


Annual Repairs. 


Collector aDdMagistrate'aOutcheir; 








Hoase 


Two-storied, pocka,. 


Snpervisor, D, P.W... 


Thecostofannnai 


Gaard-room attached to ditto ... 


Ons-Btoried „ ... 


Ditto 


repairs of the bnild. 


Judge's, Small Cause Court, Build- 






ings in charge of 


ing 


Ditto 


Ditto 


the Supervisor, D. 


Regifltrar or P. S. Ameen's Bnild. 






P. W., for 1866-67, 


i»g 


Ditto 


Ditto 


was estimated at 


OnaTd-RX>m and Godowo attached 






Ra. 2,800. 


to the Judge's Office 


Ditto 


Ditto 




Police Look-np 


Thatdied 


Ditto 




Depatj Magistrate Baboo Sbam 








Cband Nntb'a OfBoe 


Bnngalow 


Ditto 




Collector's Naznrat or Salt Office... 


One^toried, paoka.. 


Collector 


80 


Abkari Office Bnilding 


Bnngaloir 


Snpervifor, D. P. W... 




Chnrob 


Pncka 


Diito 




Government School Building 




Ditto 




Head Master's Bnngalow ... 


Thatflhed, with brick 








walls 


Ditto 








Ditto 




Ditto Oot-boiue 


Ditto 


Ditto 




JailHoapital 


Ditto 


Ditto 




Dispensaty 


Ditto 


Secretary lo the Dis. 








pensary Committee .. 


90 


Jail Bnildinga 


Ditto 


Snpervisor, D. P. W... 




Jailor'i Bongalow 


Thatched 


Officer in obanie of Jail 


30 


Thannafa Kotwali 






1 






of Police 


} 50 


Gnard-room attached to ditto ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


1 
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NameB. 


Description of 


Names of OfQcers 


Kstimated Cost of 


Buildings. 


io charge. 




Poblic Worka Godown 


Ooe-storied, pooka . . . 


SnporriBor, D. P. W.... 




DwelliDg-honse i>f Depaty MagU- 








tratfl at Perozpar 


Bangalow 


Magistrate 


SO 


Dnelling-lionse of Deputy Magis- 








trate at MBdaripnr 


One^toried.pncka... 


Snpervisor.D.P.W.... 












Madaripnr 


Thatched 


Magistrate 


ao 


Sndder Distillery-honra 


Ditto 


Collector 


25 


Daspara ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


25 




Ditto 


Ditto 


25 


Eankliali ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


25 


Moousiff's Bungalow at Madaripur 


Ditto 


Jndge 


37 8 


Ditto at Kaiikliali 


Ditto 


Ditto 


37 8 


Ditto at Banfal 


Ditto 


Ditto 


37 8 


Ditto at Mendigimge 


Ditto 


Ditto 


37 8 



Oovemmenl Land*. 



Locality. 


Area in Acres. 


PurpoHe for which the 
land is uaed. 


BUURKS. 




31 


Kutwali. 




Fnltala 


1 11 


Police Catcherryof Bokai. 

nngur. 
Ditto of Kankhali. 




Kankhali 


2 26 




ijirampnr 


1 


Ditto of Sirampur. 




Bajapnr 


2 39 


Ditto of Bajapnr. 




Oangapor 


1 29 


Ditto of Onngapur. 




Kajore 


2 38 


Ditto of Rajore. 




Shaena 


13 4 


Ditto of Keoari. 




Mirzagnnge 


1 16 


Ditto of Mirzagunga. 


The rent of these lands 


Goahairhant 


1 21 


Ditto of Burirhaut. 


is not paid to any. 


Mendignnge 


3 2 32 






Galaohipa 


10 


Thannah KhalUhakhali, 


has not obtained pot^ 






Chowki Patna. 


tabs for them. No one 


Palordi 


2 8 31 


Police Thannah Gonmadi. 


has ever come forward 


EntTralipara 


1 2 




for rent. 


Togra 


6 33 


Ditto of Tngra. 




Banfal 


1 2 20 


Polios and Sale Chowkies. 




AgaT" 


1 32 


Police Fan. 




Niamati 


2 13 


Sail Cateherryand Police 

Outpost 
Salt Cuteherry. 




Chnrkbali 


39 




GnlBhakhali 


1 27 


Ditto and Police Outpost 




Land occapied by the Collector 







The land has been rent- 


and Magistrate's Office, Salt 






ed dnce 1818. It was 


Office, Abkari Cntehen-y. and 






first rented from Chan. 


the Guard-room attached to 






dnt Nath Chnadro, 


Collector's Office, 3 kaniea ... 


6 25 




Barbarakar of Talook 








Hari Radhanath, to 


Office, Small Cause Court, 






which it belonged, at a 


P. S. Ameen's Office, Fouz- 






rent of Stooa Rs. 15. 


dari Gnard, 4 kaniea 1 gnodaa 


7 17 
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—LUi if Zemindtay Bavi Stationt, ^e. 



Zemkdu7 D>«k Stt&m. 


FortOfflMW. 


Stemp-Tending PlaoN. 


"^te" 


UfawaOtn. 


BwW 


BtriMl 


Tkammali KiOwdi. 




Barinl. 


Halohili 


U»d>ripnr 






Hsdaripni. 


Anaww 




Barinl 




EJmkbtli. 




Ndohiti 


Boki<n»gw 




B«nW. 


OnblukhaU 


>hb.r.j«nng« ... 








Falghnri 








Qiurtorf at Dtkhin 










Sh.bupor in Ho.. 
UuUDiitrict. 


Caialubuna 








Ni»ii>ti 
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JTo. 7 A. — Sevenue Catei, 1 







^i 




h 


■3S 






Desciiption of Cases. 


to a 


li 

,5" 






h 


1 


SottlenwDta 


20 


121 


141 


98 


43 


2 


PaititioDg 


5 




5 


1 


4 


S 


Suits under the Rent Laws 


2,545 


11,425 


13,970 


11,666 


2,404 


4 


Applicationa under do. 


25 


83 


108 


100 


8 


6 


ExecatioDB of Decrees under do. 


754 


7,951 


8.705 


7,972 


733 


6 






7 


7 


... 


7 


7 


UutalionB 


29 


27 


56 


66 


1 


8 


Acquiwtion of lands and property for public 
purpoaea 








.« 




9 


Excise CaseB 




1 


1 


1 




10 


Miscellaneous Cosea 


8 


206 


214 


199 


15 




Do. do, connected vnih Government 
Eatntes 


1 


60 


61 


57 


4 




Pleadings prepared in Government and other 


2 


7 


9 


7 


2 




Applications of all kinds under Act XI. of 18&9 


18 


11 


29 


28 


6 




Appeals of all sorts to ColIectOTB 


41 


503 


544 


507 


37 














... 




Income Tax 


4 


29 


88 


88 


... 




Sales for arrears of revenue 




15 


16 


15 






„ of pntni taluks under Reg. Till, of ISIO.. 










... 


19 


„ of waste lands 












20 


„ of under-tenures under Act Till, of 1835 




649 


649 


649 


... 


21 


Claims to mon^ in depodt ... 


274 


1,838 


2,112 


1,969 


148 


22 


Stamp Cases 










... 


23 


Notices under (he Rent Lavra 

Total 


246 


1,766 


2,012 


1,736 


276 




8,972 


24,599 


28,671 


24,888 


■ 3,683 
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JRj. 8.— SfBoB OauK Churt Oatet dUpoted of in 1865-6 



Description. 


Inatituted. 


DiBposed of. 


Original Small CauaeB 

Erecation of Small Cause Caaea 


1,428 
647 


1,412 
507 


Total 


2,075 


2,009 



iVb. 9. — IHiiribution of police IBbrce and their Salariet. 









• 


















1 


, 


; 


: 


^ 


i 


1 










1 


1 


a 


1 


1 


l_ 


i_ 








Qnwtar Guard and Magaiine 






..'. 


4 














Personal Guard and OrderliM 










3 








Mmo of Crado 






Orderlie* for Hojpital 










1 










Bl 


Bb. 


Drill InMroctor 








"i 










1 luipectot on 


250 . 


. 250 


Scboolil]a«t«r 


















1 ditto „ 


200 . 


. 30O 


On dtttj tt Magiitr.to'« Court 




"i 


1 


"e 


2S 


... 


... 


... 


3 ditto 
3 ditto 


100 '. 


. 300 
. 200 


Police Bration, BariiBl 




1 


1 


B 


16 










80 . 




Ditto. HfilchiU ... 






1 


2 


12 








6 ditto 


70 . 


. &U> 








1 


8 


10 








7 ditto 


eo . 


. 420 


Ditto, Backergiuige 






1 


9 


13 








8 ditto ,. 


60 . 


. 400 


Ditto, Uandigunge 






1 


S 


10 








2HeadC0QgtablM ,. 


2S , 


. 50 








1 


8 


16 








12 ditto ,. 


20 . 


. 24*' 






..! 




2 


13 








23 ditto ,. 


15 . 


. 345 


Ditto, Eatirilipara 








2 


12 








SO ditto 


10 . 


, 300 


Ditto, Kstrarj, 8. D. 


•• 


"i 


1 


2 


16 


::: 


'.'.'. 


,:. 


6 Conetablea 
45 ditto • .• 


8 ; 


. 5i 
. ."WO 


















140 ditto 


7 . 


. gpo 


















259 ditto 


6. 


1.554 


Ditto, Tn?rtt 






S 
















Ditto, Motbori* ... 






1 


2 
















Ditto, EhalisliaJfhali 




"i 


1 


a 
















Ditto, B>nM ... 








2 
















Ditto, Slirasgunge 






1 


2 
















Ditto, GulthukbaU 






1 
























1 


2 






















1 


2 
























1 






































Ditto, Bajapur ... 
























Ditto. Kuiikhnli ... 








1 
















Ditto, Kiamsti ... 








I 
























1 
















Ditto, Agftrpur .., 








1 
















Ditto, Bajore 
























Ditto, HBiirpttf ... 








1 






















"i 


















Ditto, Dhalio 








I 
















Ditto, Fulghori ... 








I 
















Ouirdj, Ac, J»il 








8 
















TreMury 








2 
















3 Sub-Dirieiooal Treuurie* 








S 
















3 Ditto I.ock.up8 ... 
























B««rTe 




'i 


i 


4 
















aiok at 5 percent. 












... 












LeaiB at 3 per cent. 












... 


... 








Total 


1 


6 


21 


It" 


450 




... 
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ABTICLES. 


Qnantity 

conauraed in 

1865-66. 


CoIkctionB 
1865-66. 


Bate of Tax. 


Names of 

Sudder 

Distilleriea. 


Ganjah Golahi 


1. Connliy Spirits 


G. 

3,826 


E.. A. P 
7,407 


Monthly Tai. 
Ea A. P 
S3 


Batkal ... 


Bariaal, 8 


India on the EngliBb 
melhcd 


1,443 


7,058 


Liceoso fee. 
El A. ,P 
8 


Daspara ... 


Daai«ta, 2 


3. Imported Winea and 
Spirila 




384 


4 

Monthly Tai. 

Ea A, P 

4 

Yearly Do. 


Kankhali ... 


Kankhali, 4 


4. Taii 




80 


B* A. P 
10 


Shuodardi ... 


Shundardi, 1 


ChuruB 





12 


Monthly Tas. 
Es. A. P 
10 






Slajum 




15 


2 






Mudat 




91 


8 






Chandu 

Ganjah 


m."s. ch. 

221 29 6 


1 28 
26,8 43 


11 

Licenao fee. 

El A. P. 

4 






Opitim 


38 13 


33,7 26 








Piiiea,&o. 


Total Ee... 


15 










75,759 
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yo. 13. — Litt of EsttMithmeni of ike Survey SitperiTUendent at it tfood on the l»t January, 1S67. 



DtaignitioD of Offlw. 



Amount of Salary. 



GriiK Chandra Ifandi ... 
Janaki Nnth Mojumdar ... 

Jojnulbuddin 

laddimohun BhuttaohuiB 

Debi Chum Sea 

Oangagsti Boae 

Cliaadra Uadhab Du ... 
Oobnrdhun Bhuttaobarji 
BaDi Midhub Cbatteiji ... 
Shama Chum Baneiji ... 
Eeabab Chandra Datta ... 
Chandra Natb Cbottcvji 

1 DDftryalB*. 6 

6 Chapraaiiea at Ba. i each 

6 Feoni at Rl. 9 Moh ... 



8h?ri«tadar ,., 
Fnlikar 
Khoan Munilii 
Kuib ditto 
UaliafM 
Head Uahnrrir 

Ditto 
Moliurrir ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • ... 



No. l8A.~LUt of Eitdhlitkment of the OJice of the Judge ai it itood on the Itt January, 1867. 



No. 


Hamea of Officers. 


Designation of Office. 


Amonnt of 
Salary. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


SvglUh Office. 

Mnliesh Chandra Das 

RajkumarSein 

Rajknmar Mnkerji 

Govind Prosad CbackerbattT 

Minazaddin 

_ Amlah. 

MnoBhi OnrD ProBsd SeiD 

Nabokisbor Boss 

Madhub Chandra Ghose 

iBhan Chandra Roy 

Sadat All Monshi 

Mohesh Chandra Bhatachaiji 

Kalikumar Nag 

QamNathDaa 

Sham Lai Sein 

Mnnsbi Maniradd! 

Parbati Cborn Chackravarti 

Durga Mohnn Daa 

Amed Ali 

Rupchand 

Nazir 

Matinlla 

Samizaddin 

Mates 

Kozario. 


Head Clerk 

2nd do 

3rd do 

Translator 

Duftry 

Rnpeea 

Sherishladsr 

Isl DewanDf Bobokar Novish ... 
2Dd Sessions ditto 

Decree NoTish 

Dewanny Mashkabar Novish ... 

Mnnahi of Appeal Suits 

Rettirn Kovisb 

Sessions Mohnnir 

Sea Novish 

Registry Mohnrrlr.'. 

Government Pleader 

Bengali DnftLj 

Sweeper 

"Sr"::: ::: ::: ::: 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Carried over Rapees 


Rs. 

73 
30 
31 

99 

7 


A P. 





0, 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
-20 

n 

'22 
23 
•24 


241 

100 
20 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
13 
14 
13 
12 
20 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 















( 













n 










(' 










fl 






556 
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of&a (^les lif tke Jw^& ai it Ottod o» the Irt 



1887.— (Ctmtianed.) 



KuDtt or Officer*. 



Derigiuidon of Ofltce. 



Amonnt q£ 
Stiuy. 



AeeQ»ntanl't Office. 



StlaAtUhmtiU (f Sudder Aaum and Moont^. 

Fetamkar Ospta , 

Runkvmsr Chondbnri .„ •• 

Chmdrftkamu' GspU... « *> 

J<^ Bandhn 3ei]i ... .. 

Mohhns Chandrft S«in , 

Stationery , 

EtlabliAmeiU t^ the Mootuiff iff XaniAali. 

Qtngi Goriod DaUa ... ... ., 

Tarftknatb Singli 

DinoDBth Chakrar&rtI ;. 

EalunUUa ... „ «. . ... 



Eitahlithmant tff tie 3Coontif <^ Saiifat 

Jogo Bandha Datte 

Lakhi Chnm Sein , 

81b Cbaadra Lashkar , 

SaUmaddiQ » , 

8tatiDini7 n. ... ^.. n. 

SMtablithmaitt </ tke Momtiff tf MiHdiswtga. 

Uakomed Madan ... .» ... n. .., 

EamolakaDt B07 

labir Chandra Qaha , 

Akboakamar Baneiji , , 

auBamtcj m 

S*imUitime»t ^ &e Uaaiuif ttf Mmimipnr. 



Baago Cbandra Mitbv 

Abboa Charaita Das 

StalioDBry ... • ... ... 

SHablitivient tf fA« Civil Ctiwt Amaem. 

Uonlvi* Amirnddin ... ... 

Gopal GoTlnd Das „ 

Haiktmar Sein „ 

Uoalne Hef^Eatnlla .„ ... 

„ AEharaddin 

„ Uevunddin „ 



BaneadBiDgk . 



SherisUdar .. 
Hobnnir .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 



Sheristadar.. 
Mohnirlr ... 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 



Sheristadar ... 
Mohnrrir ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 



SIieriBtadar ... 
Mohnntr ... 

Ditto I... 

Ditto 



Sheristadar... 
Mohnrrir ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 



Ut Qrade Ameen .. 
and ditto .. 

Ditto ditto .. 
Ditto ^tto .. 
Ditto ditto .. 
Ditto ditto .. 



Cbowkidar 

Grand Total Bnpees 
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M. lU.—lMt of SttabUthment of ihe OJiee of the JuJffo of tJte Small Owm Court m it ttood on 
the Itt January, 1867. 



Ho. 


ITuDM of Offlom. 




AmoDDt of 8>l>Tj. 










A. 


p. 






End Clerk 


ISO 


I> 






TTdikiTiW Dm. 


2nd ditto 


SO 


t> 


fl 






Srd ditto 


SC 





n 




EMlamsth Hittr* 












Eslikumar Bindikl 











6 


Dinonath SandijJ 


Muir 


60 





n 


7 


HuDihi BulB HoM«in 




14 














6 










2 Office Pmhu, tt Bi. 6 Mdi 




IS 









8 „ „ „ B , 






ft 






10ffio«Cle.ii« ... ... .„ 


ToUlBupeei ... 


S 










860 









No. lie.—IA»t of HtUMiMhment of the OJUx qf the OoOeetor at it tiood on ihe \H January, 1667. 



Ho. 


Kunet of OSoerf. 




Auouirt of Sebrf. 




svuaogi^. 




So. 


A. 


p. 


1 




HeedCletk.. 


100 








X 


Doin Hondo Dm 


Snd ditto 


SO 








3 


Aim«d> Prowd Sein 


8td ditto 


B5 








4 


SrinathOupU 


4th ditto 


20 








6 


TtraBankuDH 


6th ditto 


SO 








e 


HjiDddm ... 

MuMlUEhana. 


D^Mr, ... 


8 








1 


Pnnis Chmdr. B«Tdhtti 




SO 








2 


K«liNsthE»i 


Peihkar 


SO 








3 


Ram Ralan Bua 


UoDihi 


SO 








* 


Gopil Kriilino Bam 


NaibUnnihi 


20 








e 


Shib Chuidn ChMknnKI 


Mniuhi 


IS 








6 


Kamkiihor Qupta 


Mohnrrip 


12 








7 


Tua Protod Surkw 


Ditto 


10 








S 


B*iD Dallub Buu 


Ditto 


10 








D 


Madan MohuD Bua 


Ditto 


10 








10 


DiDonath Bu 


Ditto 


10 








11 


Pnrno Ohandn Sein 


Ditto 


10 








18 


Uma Charan B«Bu 


Ditto 


10 








13 


Iiban Chandra Dai 


Ditto 


10 








11 


Ambica Charun Bai 


Ditto 


10 








IE 


Madan Mohun SeiD 


Ditto 


10 








16 


Madhu BbodaQ Bai 


Ditto 


10 








17 


etour Singh 


Fraih 


4 








1 


Har Chandra Ghow 


Beooid.Eeepet 


8S 








2 




Haib ditto 


IS 












Mohorrir 


10 








, * 


HabiD Chandra Bmq 


Ditto 


10 








& 


Moheth Singh 


Doftry 

Carried orer Be. ... 


e 










559 





~r 
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LUl of UtiMithaenl of tie O^ee of the Collector at U tfood on the Ui Janvary, 1867. — (Oontmued). 



So. 


TSmmtt of OSoera. 




Amoantof Salai?. 








B>. 


A. 


p. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
8 

7 


Bepin Bohwi Bo.a 

D»Kk» Nath Qho»e 

Bir Ch«ndr» Da«« 

BrimsntoSni 

GarudulSing 


Brought forward .., 

Treaiurer .„ 

Mohurrir 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Poddat 

Ditto 

Duftrj 


S99 
80 
10 
10 
10 
S 
7 























1 
2 


Kri.bno KumM B»i ;. 

Uiliurll»lflm 


Troamry Head Clerk 

2nd ditto 


60 
86 












flanri Ssnlu BartM 

Jfl» Chandra Ghos 

Badha Kath Sarkar 


He«d Toirje NoTiM 

Mohorrir 

Ditto 

Ditto 


IB 
10 
10 
10 




























Muktaram 

Kalum 

Buknr Hohamed 

JnggoBandhQ 


* lotriEopeea ... 


G 
6 
S 
3 


















810 






JVo. l&d.—LUt of EttailMmmt of tha OJice of the Moi/iatrata at it ttood on ths Itt January, 1867. 



So. 


SaniN of Offioen. 




Amonnt of Salarj. 




X^lUk <^. 




Ba. 


A. 


p. 


1 


Grah Chandra Sen 


Head Clerk 


100- 








2 




Bnd ditto 


2S 








S 


Awrfi 

Amlai. 


Daftry 

TobdBnpeee ... 


5 











180 





4 


arikanl a »pto 


Mohorrir 


20 








6 


FaaliAli 


Ditto 


20 








6 


Bam £anai Sarkar 


Ditto 










7 


Aoand Chandra Boae 


Ditto 










8 


Sham Lai Boie 


Ditto 










9 


Abha* Chandra Da« 


Ditto 










10 


Bhainb Chandra Dae 


Ditto 










11 


Kali Daa GanguU 


Ditto 










12 


BridharS«n 


Eecord-Koepet 


80 








13 


Uohonud Amu 


Dnttry 










14 




OrderljPeon 










Ifi 


Imam Jan 


Ditto 










16 


HabmudJan 


Ditto 










17 


BahimBukiho 


Ditto 










18 


BahimBokiho 


Ditto 










19 


Ada 


Ditto 










20 




Ditto 










£1 


Eahimaddio 


Ditto 










22 


Bechorwn 


Sweeper 

Grand Total Bopee* ... 












837 
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JTo. lSt.~jMt tf .SMlNMMMf sfAoJmiMU tbioi ontJulat January, 1897. 



NtinM of OttMn. 



Dwigiiitioii of OOm. 



Otnga ZPai Scin 
Hkrith Cbaadift Dm ... 
Jflgat Chaadra Gupts .., 
Ji^Wi CbadinTaiti ... 
AbhuI Oliaadt* Bira „i 

DoUl Singh , 

Iwgo Bandu Singh 
Jw(0 Nath aingh 

Ckaru 

B*m Kifto Gingh 



Jailt^ 






Haib Jailor ... 






NatiTa Doctor 


















Warder ... 






DiHo 












Ditto 






Ditto 








Total 


Bup«. 



JfTo. \&f. — Lut of EtUAlUhment of fke Bittriot Superintendent of Police at it itood oniheUt 
JaiMuny, 1867. 



Ho. 


Huntt of OffloMf. 




AwMiatof 8alu7. 


1 
2 
S 
4 
S 


Riti K>nnaT Uolwijt 

pQraah Natb Unkaiji 

Allhil Chandra Thawrta 

Bpqjo GoM Uukaiji « 

BwiHath 


Head CiM* 

Head Mohurrir 

2nd Ditto, Salt 

Srd Ditto 

a»eapar 

Total Bnpesi ... 


Bi. 

TO 
15 
IS 
10 
6 





p. 










106 










at it »t»o4 M» M« IW Jmmmy, 1867. 






So. 


NMaeaaf CttMH. 




AmooBtof Salai;. 




SnfflukqfiM. 




Bt. 


A. 


p. 






Head Clark 


SG 





« 




XaH** Dfortmewt. 












Anand Chandra Seia 

Dino Banda Scin 

Two Otderij ChapraMie., at B*. 6 oaoh 

Iri Bat^al Dieitian. 


H*»d Mohnrrii' 

!nd Ditto 


20 
15 




















1 

2 


Hari Hohnn trojnmdaF 

Ram lji.hi.0 Da. 

Sii Burkundazra, at Ba. E> Moh 

StaliMHory ... 

SsJ Daipara Dititien, 


DaMgah 

Mohorrir 


SO 
12 
80 
£5 



































1 
2 


Goiak Chand« Bai Chowdhrr 

Stationery 

One Boat-hire 


Darogah 


S5 
IS 
BO 
S 
25 


a 
p 









• 












Carried om BnpMi ... 






£BS 
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Zitt of Abiary Ettabluhment ai it atood on the lit January, 1867. — (Cbntmned). 



No. 


NamM of OflI»». 




AmoODtof Salarj. 


1 
2 


Srd Kanklali mBition. 

Nilkomal Btnerj) 

Mohf.1i Cli«ndr« 8e!n 

Sit BiirkundMW, .t E* 6 ewli 

Sritiomrr 

OneBM^Ui^• 

4U Sn«tarii Dieitia*. 

Sliamp Clmnder Baneiji 

Badan Chandni Bahn 

Siitioner; 

On« Boat-hire 


Brought forward 

Daro^nh 

Moburrir 


Ra. 

2BS 
80 
IE 
80 
8 
S6 

80 
12 
SO 
2 
8S 


A. 














p. 


















1 
2 


DftrofNh 




















Total Bapaea .. 






481 









^0. ISA.^ — Zitt of O^ee E»tabUihment of the Sub-IHoiiion of MaJaripur at U ttood on the 1*1 
January, 1867, 



Ho. 


Hame* of Offioaia. 




Amoont of SaUr;. 








Bi. 


A. 


P. 




Ganita Churn Du 


Shariftadar 








3 














2G 







3 


Kruhno Coomar QhoM 




















lihnn Chandra Quha 


















5 














10 


ft 




6 


Ha; Mohun Chakrararti 






Ditto 












7 


Ablioja Chum Shoma 












6 







B 








Duflrj 






6 


ft 




» 


Aminaddi 


Clispraaiie 




6 


« 








Total Bapaei ... 


126 









2fb. ISi. — last of OJiee EitablUhment of the Suh-Divmon of Peroxpur ai it ttood on the Itf 
January, 1867. 



No. 


Hamet of Offloen. 




of Offleo. 


Amoant of Salarj. 










Bi. 


A. 


p. 




Eamola Nath Ghow 




. 










Eoihuh Chaiidn Ganenlj 






Head Mohurrif 






£5 


ft 






Haro Sliunder Gupta ... 






Naiir 






SO 









Uahiina Ghsndra Bai ... 






















Brinatli Gupta 






Ditto 








10 


n 






Parbati Uhurn flup»a ... 






Ditto 






















Poddar 
















Stikur MahonuNi 














6 


ft 






Uuktaram 






Ditto 






... 


5 



















Ti 


MTtnp 




110 
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No. \i.—Li«t of Average Prieet of aU kind* of Article* in tie Ditirict in 1865-66. 



NamoB of Articles. 



Average Price. 



N&mes of Articles. 



Attah 

Betel -DQt 
Cliilliea 
Cocosnuts 32 



per mannd 

per ditto 

per ditto 

per ditto 

per r 



(;ocoaiiu» nv per napee 

Coriander seed per mannd 

Cotton per ditto 

Dhall, Urlinr per di'tto 

Oram per ditto 

Khesharl per ditto 

Maslikalie per ditto 



„ Moong 
„ Mossnr 
„ Matiar 

KegB 

Firewood 

Floor 

Garlic 



f.. ditto . 

per ditto 
per ditto 
par 100 

per 100 manada . 
per maund 
per ditto 



uBiiiu per uiiiu 

Ghee (con) per ditto 

„ (bnffaloe) per ditto 

Goor (cane) per ditto 

„ (date) per ditto 

Gram per ditto 

Graaa (drr) 20 ahearea 



Jnte per maand 

Raiie per ditto 
Milk IS aeers 

Mostardseed per manod 

Oil(Cocoanal) per ditto 

„ (Linseed) per ditto 
„ (Mtutardsecd) per ditto 

Onions p|r ditto 

t'otatoea per ditto 

Kice (lat sort) per ditto 

„ (and „ ) per ditto 

„ (Attab) per ditto 

Salt (Panca) per ditto 

(Rock) per ditto 

oujt per ditto 

Sogarcandj per ditto 
Sii},'arcanc, 30 Etichs 
Sagar, Date per mannd 
Straw, 3D bandies 

Teel per mannd 

Tobacco per ditto 

Tnrmeric per ditto 

Wheat per ditto 



Jfo. 16.— it*( of Work* of Pttblie mUity. 


Nunea of the Individaals by 
whom oonstrocted. 




Place where eonsirnctcd. 


Tarini Chum Bhnttaohaiji 


A road .:. 


Prom Kakaiahar to Mulgaon, Thannab BorLrhftot. 


Shambhtt Chandra Chakravarti ... 


A tank 


Katal Bnria, Thannah Bnrirbaut. 


Karimaddin 


Ditto 




NimChandDag 


Ditto 


Gaila, Thannah ditto. 


Chandra Baiddo 


Ditto 


Maijpara, Thannah ditto. 
Patihar, Thannah ditto. 


Durga Ram Eapali 


Ditto 


Raj Kumar Eai 


A pocka bridge 


Over the Khali of Peroipur. 

Oner the DenRapnr Khal. Thannah Mendignnj. 


PattanShah 


A wooden ditto 


Subal Singh 


A tank 


Madhabpara,- Thannah BanfaL 


Tiiak Chang Sardar 


A wooden bridge 


Over the Khalia Khal, Pari B^ore.' 


Baikant Chandra Chattfliji 


A tank 


Mudrah, Thannah Gournadi. 


Sadat All 


A load 


Dalinta, Thannah Bontal. 


Gauri Devia 


A tank 


Thannah Tugra. 


Sujaruddin 

Udoy Chand BUwas 


Ditto 


Hat Baria, Thannab Katwalipara. 


Ditto 


BanUli, Thannah ditto. 


Kam.Lochnn Dhar 


Ditto 


Hsrikel Bari, Thannah ditto. 


Sarbnjai Pesbakar 


A tank with pncka ghaut 


Affarpur. 


Janoki Kaibartaai 


A wooden bridge 


Over the Khal of the village Gazi Miyhi. Thannah 
Banfal. 


Ram Eanie Chatterji 


Ditto 


Over the Khal in village Ranmati, Tbsnnak 

Jhalokati, 
Shatpura, Thannah Eotwslipara. 


Kabir Handel 


A tank 


JanmejoT Sbomoddar 

Chundi Charn Kur 


Ditto 


EhagaU, Thannah ditto. 


Ditto 


Bajanis, Thannah ditto. 


DFiananjoT Daa 

RahimSikdar 


A wooden bridge 


Over the Khal in Rajapnr. 


A road 


Over the Khal in Tillage Galna, Pari R^apur. 


Ditto 


Wooden bridge 


Izattulla Chatikidar 


A tank 




AblHUj Matbar 


Ditto 


Chur Sham Bam, Thannah ditto. 


Haro Nath Datta 


Ditto 


Mara KbalL 


Badan Haldnr 


A wooden bridge 


Ditto. 


Budhie Haoldar 


Ditto 




Dhan Krishto Qop 


Ditto 


Gaba. ^ 


Sharup Manjhi 

BangAi Shaba 


A tank 

A wooden bridge 


Moioirpur. 
Katal Baria. 
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JVo. 18. 
The Ungua^ Bpoken and vrittcn in Eastern Bengal is Ben^li ; but Benguli id its worst 
and moet corrupt form. It is full of HinduBtani words and idicms. In point of proTincialiBni 
I liav« Dot noticed bo many pecnliarities as in tlie other Eastern Districts'; asj for instance, Dacca 
and Tipperah, The ' chief peculiarity noticeable here is the interchange of the sibilant and 
ik^pirote ; this is peculiar to Eastern Bengal, and is not unknown to the chiesical scholar ; as for 
instance in iarviii and Sitta, vXti and Sylua. Other peculiarities not unfamiliar in Dacca and 
other Eastern Districts are not noticed here ; as, for instance, in f;he pronunciation of j like z 
llie interchange of the cerebtral and sibilant are sometimes noticed, as '^c^^ for TflTir^. 
Another noticeable peculiarity ^n this District 18 the tendency to abbreviate words. Several 
in&tancee of this tendency will be seen in the list of words subjoined. The plural form like 
^n^ and WT¥, for " we shall come'' and " we shall go, " is Tciy peculiar, and may be compared with 
fhc plural forms in Sanscrit verba. It would he well worth collecting the peculiarities noticed 
ill the several Districts of Bengal in the pronunciation of the Bengali language ; thus, for 
instance, in Bajshye. More especially to the north of the District, where Rajshye borders on 
Dinagepur, I noticed a not unfrequcnt cockneyism, if I may call it so, where the Chaikat invari- 
Hbly speak of hami for ami ; or, again, the still more unusual practice which prevails in the 
north and north-east of Rajshye, riz., of dropping the r altt^ther in the beginning of words, 
».s, for instance, ratri, raita, pronounced dlu or aita. A careful collection of Bengali provincial- 



a would he a most in' 
CSIfl 

Oft* 






aluable contribution to comparative philology. 
.. Tamarind. 
... To hang. 






. Split bamboos. 
. Stand for Hookka. 
.Uncle. 
, Firewood. 
. Large khal. 
STlHtl^J •ffinrtlT \ Coarse cloth used by the 
CTt^ ^ i women. 

The leading road of a house. 

Wick. 

Paddy reaper. 

Uncle. 

Son, child. 

Sweeper, braomstick. 

A kind of fruit named paepa. 

Elder sister. 

Grass for thatching. 

Daughter, female child. 









...So. 

, . . I shall go. 

... Liquid molasses used fv>r prepui'ng tobacco. 
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»rW» 


For 


M^lRl 


T^^table. 


vrtm 


for 


»W 


Baaket 


(4ibi 


For 


«Tft% 


Dtnti (not generally used.) 


(TW 


For 


"mtitlft 


Field, meadow. 


cm 


For 


'Sim «T 


Liqaid molaB§ea. 


w^ 


For 


jn 


Village. 


5t?I 


for 


JlpntJitnw 


Bri^ of bamboos. 


CFtTj 


for 


fV?! 


Tcrtoiae. 


ft»r>i 


for 


iv 


Eookba. 


ftm 


for 


tft 


Aunt. 


»itii 


for 


nnr 






for 


^ftP^CT^OT 


The act of going to the pm 


jtnraTJ 


for 


tft^ 


Marriage Contractor. 


•iflpi 


for 


•ttOT 




cwl 


for 


awn 


They. 


ntc? 


for 


"fv^ vfinrttf 


He is in bed. 


c^non 


for 


3t^ttTS 


Theirs. 


^ 


for 


"TO 


Cucumber. 


vFn 


for 


>Hit 


MiiBtari 


•mi. 


for 


^(ttWT 


I Bball oome. 


*c^^ 


for 


•fftrtWr ?fvt 


Jo go to the piiry. 







No. of 






Sum ot Ptrgnu^b., te. 


McJialiiD 


SulderJtuiuna. 








Pergnnnrir. 












lU. 


Ae. 


P. 




"& 


Aiimpmr 


47 


10,273 


10 


11 




Kimohon 


140 


3,914 


12 


4 


this Btfttement and Betam No . X for 




284 


2,661 


4 


n 




Ta5« 




4 


4^79 


12 






1 


84 


3 


s 




^tto 


Bnngron 


94S 


21.089 


S 


81 


under tha mden of the Board, No. 


Ditto 




36S 


3,40,69« 


12 


2 


1930A. dated 10th October, 1866. 


Ditto 


Cbandndip 


86 


231 


2 


2 




Ditto 


136 


8,01388 


2 


9 


No. 470, dated 16th October, 1866, 


Ditto 


Dnrpipnr 


S 


8S 





4 


having been added to the RefenDu 


Ditto 


TuttehffunBpnr - 


129 


6,107 


12 


7 


Bon in the fint cmarter of 1867-68, 




GridB^ndw 


1 


63 


6 


4 














ttonV, Clauses of the Board's Rnlea. 














Carried over 


2,089 


6,90,303 


S 


3 
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No. of 






Kames of Pergnnnftha, Ac. 


Mefaabin 
PergannAh 


SodderJtunma. 


^"'""- 






Bt. 


A. 


P. 




Brought forwsid ... 


2,089 


Sfi(tfl05 


3 


3 




Perpmnali Habibpar 


1 


878 




•ii 




Ditto HavUi 


13 


1,809 






7 


18,703 




u 






60 


6,44S 
896 




•SI 




Ditto Jiklpor 


* 


8,387 




6. 




Ditto ]£huige Babadnmwoi ... 


fiS 


8,096 




11 




Turf Eol^cIiQi 


1 


i.e« 




8 




Pergamuh KotaUpM 

Tappft LokhidiAr 


602 


2,449 




lU 




38 


1,266 




3 




Ditto Mftiiurdi 


6 


816 









80 


772 




4 




Mnwat Kutwdi 


42 


823 




9 






17 
321 


64491 
18.042 




4 

1 




iMtto Onrangpnt 

T<u>p» Kad^ib^ 


46 


44,078 




8i 




2 


1.661 




2 






1 


1,633 




11 




Ditto EuimpnrSheolapatti ... 


09 


8.092 








Ditto Bajnagnr 


8 


683 








Ditto Baioiuigur 


18 


6,240 








Tiluk DorduiB Khukam ... 


1 


119 




6 




iStto JUtwSi KjOikspor 


4B 
19 


977 
41,744 




n 




Ditto ShaiiUlMd 


87 


7,877 




8 




18 


3,664 




Si 




Ditto 8hai«tu»piT 

Tnpp* ShafiipDTkftla 

Ditto Sultrasbad ... 


163 


16,986 








82 
18 


1.096 

27,731 

6,472 

1,21,189 




lOj 




jcTgunri^Jl onrampuj ... ..» ... 
Ditto SeUnubd 


76 






Ditto Syedpnr 




1,07,639 




6 




Tuppa Amintlwd ... 
Ditto AbdulUpur 




836 











3,563 




6 




Ditto Omropnt 







14 


9i 




Perpuuult EdilpoF 


6U 


80,039 


14 


8* 
















Ditto jlmnT ... 


76 


29,807 




7i 




Fiaherie.... ^ 


63 


7^176 


IS 







Iota ... 


4.688 


18,26,724 




~H 





H. C. SUTHERLAND, 
OJkiatiMg Magittrate and Collector. 
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.HISTORY AND STATISTICS 

OF TBI 

DISTRICT OF FUKREEDPORE. 



E. E. LOWIS, Efi^, 

ColUetoT ^ Magulrale, Furreedpore, 
To 

Thb commissioner o» BEVENUE and CIRCUIT, 

15th Division, Dacca. 

Dated Furreed/iore, the 4M April, 1867. 
Sir, 

I HAYX the honor to Bubmit the Report called for in yoar letter No. 1462, dated 5th 
Febrnary last, as follows ; — Fnrreedpore is boanded on the 
trict.— eic^ ita bonndtriM, lituatioD, North and Eost \)j the Ganges or Pudma, on the West by 
f»titude,Miaiongitad6. the rivers Chandna. Baraaaia, and Modhoomutty, these beinjr 

only difTerent names for different parts of the same stream. To the South the bouTidary consists 
of a line of bheels or sfvamps, and the Co(miar river. The District borders on Jessore to the 
West, Fabna to the North, Dacca to the East, and Backergunge to the South. 

S. Towards the North the country is. comparatively speaking, high, with a light sandy soil 

PhTfusii MpecL covered with water during the rains, but diy during the cold 

and hot seasons. From the station itself, however, the country 

becomes lower, until on the confines of Backergunge it becomes one immense swamp entirely dry 

at no season, and where all communicatioQ is by means of boats ; the soil likewise change 

from light sandy to deep allnvial deposit or loam. 

Aret m qtun milM ncnr mmHudmI. 8. One thonsond fonr hundred and seventeen square miles. 

4 & 6. The District is inhabited by only ooe race of men, thongh they iodividaally differ 

„ , ., J , , . , in their physical development. The villagers to the North, 

PopulatioD ud cbanoter of paople. ' •' ,,-■,., 

mostly MuBsnlmans,as well as those immediately to the South 

of the station, are in appearance the same as we meet in any other part of Bengal, — lean and lant 
specimens of humanity j to the South, and amouget the vast swamps on the borders of Backer- 
gunge, the coantry is almost entirely peopled by Chandals or low caate Hindoos, a much 
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more muscular eet of men. Their gnperior physical development, however, I attrihnte not to 
their being of a different race, but to their mode of life ; living as these Chandals do amidst watcn 
and constantly being employed in rowing, tlie muscles of the arms and the chest get more 
developed than in men who pass their time plodding after a plongh. The characteristics of 
the two races are likewise very diverse, the Mussulmans being turbulent, quarrelsome, litigious, 
and untruthful, while the Chandtls to the south are simple, inoffmsive, and witli a greater 
regard for the truth. Connting the Chandale m Hindoos, the proportion that they bear to 
the Mussulmans is about fonr-sixteeDths or five-sixteenths of the former to about ten-sixteenths of 
the latter. The diet is very simple, consisting of rice, fish, v^^tables, and sometimes a little meat, 
the meals being takep twipe a day,-^^^mce in the morning or forenoon, and once in the evening. 
The chief occupation is agriculture ; fisbtng also occupies a great many persons, but not exclu- 
sively i that is to say, a great many persons fish, and also at times follow the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, and some are employed as day laborers. The coBt of ordinary living is about Rs. 2 per 
month among the lower classes, and Rs. S or 1 among the higher. The dress generally used is of 
the simplest description, consisting for men of a dhotee round theloins, and a small chudder or 
cloth round the neck or body, and for women of a sari. Among Hindoos the sari oouBistfl of one 
long piece ; among the Mussulmans of two smaller pieces. The population is about 566,840. 

6. The prevailing religions are Hindooism and Mabomedanism. The Hindoos an 

divided mto Shaktas and Ry«hnubs, atud the Mussulmans into 
Sheeahs and Sunnees. Among the Sunnees the Ferajees are 
a numerous and powerful body ; but they have lost much of their prestige since the deatlTof 
Doodoo Me^h. There is a eeot of Feeiajees called the KufBadeens. Their principles are the 
some as those of the Wahabees ; but this sect is not numerous in this District. A few followers 
*re to be foand in Khardia, Teljoory, and Doorgapore. 

7. The soil hue already been described. Towards the noiib, and mwe e^ieeiaHy 
Soil, near the banks of the Ganges, the soil is light and sandy ; 

towards the south, it becomes marehy, and changes into deep black loam. 

6, The cKmate is like the rest of Eastern Bnigal,— very damp, and not raited to 
persons with a tendency to rheumatism, or subject to colds ov 
coughs. The rains generally set in very early, often by the 
end of April, and by the end of June the greater part of the District is under water. The 
olii;aate during the early part of the rains is generally cool, thongh damp ; durii^ tlie latt«r 
part, however, the air becomes loaded with moisture, and very close and oppressive. The citld. 
weather cannot be s«d to commence until the beginning of December, and rarely lasts aft^ 
the end of Jannary. The heat, however, is never intense here ; and it is by no means uneom-' 
monfora hot season to pass without the thermometer ranging above 86" or 87* in the 
shade, th» air beiqg cooled by south winds. 

9. There are no minerals to. be found io this District Pearls, however, are obtained 
£rom the Coomar river; they are found in the shells of a 
"*■ species of mussel. The shells, after the extraction of the 

pearls^ are burnt and made into chuoam. The pearl fisbety on the Coomar yields an in- 
come of Rupees 4,000 or 5,000 a year. The agricultural productions are farina«eoaa substances 
— rice, wheat, barley, millet, pulses, moog, muttur, khesari, kalye, boot^ arhur, and mosoor ; 
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fruits — mangt), jack, date, cocoauntj betel-nut, palnij tamarind, gaxva,, limei, rose-applee, j&mi, 
plunis, bael, plamtams, pomegnnatea, cucumber, melona; oilseeds— mnstard, rye, teel or 
aesamnm, lineeed ; loota — turmeric, ^uger, onion, garlic, 7am, sveet-potatoe, radish ; fibrous 
BubetaQoes, — ^jute, bemp, cotton, dhunchia ; colouring materials — safflower, indigo, booum, and 
sbuttee, muigo ginger j spices— capsicum, long-pepper, coriander, cumminseed, aniseed ; 
tobacco. 

The mode of cultivation is, with the exception of sugarcane, the same for all products- 
The earth is scratched with a plough when moist, and the seed thrown in and harrowed over. 
No further care seems requlstte. Weeding even does not appear to be insisted on; at least, so 
for as my obeervation goes, the weeds and crops are suffered to grow together without mach 
interference on the part of the cultivator. Sugarcane and onions are not treated as above. 
Sugarcane is propagated by means of slips planted out by band, and onions are first raised 
in a seed bed, and then planted out into beds. Manure is not generally applied to any crop 
but sugarcane in the northern parts of the District. To the south, however, the rice stubble is 
burnt, and the ashea made use of as manure. 

The ordinary market price of the principal products is girea in the annexed Statement. 

Of rice there are three or four varieties grown in this District. The boro or the trans- 
planted rice is planted in bheels in December and Jauuaiy, and reaped in April. The aoos 
is sown oa the high lands in March and April, and cut in July ; and the amna sown at the 
same time witb aoos, and gathered in October and November. An early variety of aoos 
known as jowlly is cut in June. There are also one or two kinds of amun reaped in September. 
There is a kind of paddy called r^edda found in the southern swamps, which is planted 
with the boro, and reaped in November. The roah crops, those planted by hand, which 
produce a great variety of superior rice, are not known in this District. Most of the winter 
crops, consisting of oilseeds, pulses, &;c., are gathered and brooght to market betwe^i the 
months of January and March, while jute, indigo, and aoos paddy are to be had in October and 
September. It is difficult to ascertain the cost of production of each of these articles, as 
the ryots do not keep separate accounts of their expenses. One or two ploughs, with a few 
heads of cattle, form the stock which the cultivators bring to their work. With these the 
ryot works all the year round, as the necessities of raising the different crops require. It 
is impossible therefore to say how much of the expense should be debited to each cn^. In 
ploughing and weeding, a ryot has generally to procure extra hands ; for this, however, no 
payment is tendered, for the person so assisted repays the debt by working himself for 
those who helped him. This system of mutual assbtance is known in this District as gatee 
or gata. Sometimes a certain number of ploughs are engaged and paid for at the rate of 
sis or eight ploughs for the Kupee. But this is not usually the caee. Those who do not labor 
at the plough themselves, such as the jotedars of the better classes, «nploy such labor or 
farm servants paid by monthly wages. There is another way in which agricultural labor is 
obtained in this District. A man supplies a plough and the bullocks to' draw it, another 
works with them, ^e employer gets sixteen days' work in a month, and the workman 
fourteen days for himself. In this way field labor is obtained without actual payment of 
wages. The reaping is generally accomplished by laborers who are paid out of the produce 
of the field reaped. The general agreement seems to be that the laborer takes for himself 
one bundle out of every five or six res^>ed by him. llie cost of reaping, calcelaled at this allow- 
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ftDce, is something more than eight amuts a man per diem, and the conseqaeTice is that at the 
harvest season almost all laboiere abBCond &om their usual work to find employment as reapers. 

10. The plaoes from which imports are reoeired are Calcutta, Naraingmtge, Serajgunge, 

IHnaeepore, Ranepore, Boi?ra, Dacca, Sylbet, Mymeosinerfa, 

Importt and expwti. m-i iii > j o > 

Tipperah, ana Backei^unge. Exports are sent to Calcutta, 
Naraingnoge, and Assam. 

11. The principal places of commerce are Bhanga, on the Coomar, famons for exporting 
and importing tkx, paddy, twist, chillies, salt, khesari, and 



Prinoipsl plaoa of —.—.—. . i -n \ ^ ■ i ^ ■ 

mustard. Berhamgunge for ite pawn learea. Oopalgunge, 

on the Modhoomntty, famous for rice, jute, salt, ghee, and mate. Boalmari, on the Barasia, 
remarkable for rico, piece goods, country clothj mule twiet, country yaruE, and tobacco. 
Syedpore, on the same river, for importing cotton, spices, iron, copper, brass, and kassa uten- 
sils. Modbookhally, on the Chundna, famous for tobacco and salt. Kamarkhally, on tiie 
same river, famous for rice, mustard, and khesari. The other places of commerce are Jamal- 
pore, on the Chundna, famous for tobacco ; Selimpore, Dhooaohi, Goalund, Ambaria, Fancbo- 
ria, Furreedpore on the Pudma, Kanyepore on the Coomai. 

I^e principal exports are rice, pulses, oilseeds, oil cakes, jute, goor, (date and cane) 
brown sugar, factory refined sugar, onions, molasses, cocoanuts, betel-nuts, and ghee. Imports 
ace salt, cotton, twist, (plain and colored) piece goods, iron, tin, copper, coal tar, cocoanut 
oil, paints, rice, timber, spices, mustard oU, mangoes, pineapples, oranges, potatoes, honey, 
paper, brandy, wines, tobacco, brass, kassa, and copper ntensils. 

12. The principal articles of manufacture are indigo, goor, both date and cane, raw 
sugar, factory refined sugar, molasses, abeer, (a sort of red 
powder used in Hooly,) shetal patee, gunny bags aud gunny 
cloths, country cloth. 

The process of manufacturing indigo is well known, and being no way different from what 
is followed in other districts, requires no detailed description. 

Goor is prepared "by boiling the pressed juice of the cane or the date tree in conical 
pots made for the purpose. The species of the cane called the dhul soocder (white), and the 
kajla (red), grown in this District, are much inferior to what has been introduced from Chitta- 
gong, Tipperah, and Mymensmg. But the men of this District excel in the manufacture of 
a great variety of this article. Some of the goor manufactured here is considered superior to 
country manufactured sugar, both in flavor and fineness. Consequently the price it commands 
in the market is not less than what is obtained for country sugar. There are two ways in 
which sugar is manufactured in this District. Cane goor is converted into brown sugar simply 
by pressing out the treacle, by placing it in gunny bags, and tightly twisting it. But this process 
does not answer for date goor, which has to be boiled again in large boilers, so as to enable it 
to form larger CTystals or grains of sugar. As soon as the goor becomes of greater 
consistency, it is placed in pots with holes at their bottoms. On the tops of these pots 
is placed a 'species of waterweed known by the name of patta shiolee, moisture from 
which, penetrating through the mass of jagree, appears to separate the crystals of 
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sugar from Hie molaseea in which they are held; the action heing, I believe, pnrely 

mechanical. As soon bb a certain stratum of sugar is freed from the impure molasses, and 

rifles |to the top, it is scraped oif, fresh patta shiolee being again placed over the pot, and the 

freeh sur£(ce of sugar removed as before. In this way a very superior kind of sugar is made, 

much better than the cane brown sugar above described, and the proceas, though slow, has 

Data goor, per inBundB*.E-oto2-8 the merit of being inexpensive. The liqnid that trickles 

F4oh>r7"rafined ) " - ^""° ^^^ ^^^^ '° ^^^ bottoms of the pots being collected 

"'5>ttto'*2*^?[tl "sot SB '" earthen jars, is again boiled to proper consistency, and sold 

Khar or brown Bunr „ s-8 to 3-18 as molasses. It IS extensively exported to Naraincnn^, 

Holatwt „l-8tol-I0 o ■ -d j . ^l ■ ^ . 

Serajgunge^ Kungpore, ana Assam. The pnoe of goor is 

given marginally. 

Abeer, the powder used daring the Hindoo festival of Hooly, is prepared from the root 
of a plant resembling turmeric. The powdered root is somewhat scented, but colorless. 
When dyed with bocum or mandar, it becomes red, and is sold from Rupees 7-8 to 10 
per mannd. 

Sbetal patee is manufactured at Satoir, near Soidpore. For its delicate manufacture 
the District is unrivalled. A mat of the dimensions of six feet by four is sold for Rupees 150 or 
more. 

13. The lai^^t river is of course the Ganges or Pudma, which forms the northern and 
Pri-dH rivm. bhwl^ 0.D.18, «"**" boundary of the District. The river Chandna, which 
and toy p«enliBritie» oonneuMd with forms the western boundary, leaves the Ganges a little above 
Pangshaw, in the Pubna Dist^ict^ This river has gradually 
silted up, and is now in many parts almost dry during the hot season. Near the large town 
and mart of Syedpore, the Chandna joins itself to the Gorai. After such confluence, the river 
is called the Barasia, and lower down again the Modhoomutty ; there is an immense deal of 
commerce up the Modhoomutty and Gonti, vid Kooshtca, to all parts of India. It is the flrst 
navigable channel that presents itself after rounding the Soonderbuns, the banks being well 
defined moreover, and well adapted for tracking. Boats may be seen at all times of the year 
going up and down. The river Coomar commences above Kanyepore, which is a town only 
seven miles from the station ; it flows in a southerly direction past the mart of Bhanga, and 
after many windings falls into the Pudma. There are two branches of this said Coomar that 
might with advantage be made use of for opening out the resources of the country. The 
Shetul Lukbya is a nullah or stream which runs from Falma Police Station, and Joins the 
Coomar at Bhanga. This stream is navigable for all boats during the rains ; but during the dry 
seasbn it is not so navigable, on account of the bed having filled up in a few places between 
Talma and Ajia Goyespore, the intervening parts containing a considerable depth of water ; 
so that all that is necessary to render the stream navigable all the year is to excavate these 
said stoppt^^. If Buoh a work was carried out, there would be an open communication 
by boat between Bhanga, a large and flourishing mart, and Talma. There is communi- 
cation again by road from Talma to Furreedpore, and there will, I trust, ere long 
be free communication by means of a first-class road between the Station and Goalnndo Railway 
Terminus. The other branch I refer to leaves the Coomar a little above Bhanga at Baloogram, — 
a point where that river diverges to the east and south-east j it runs through some of the large 
swanips that are to be found to the south of the District, and finally empties itself into the 
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Modhoomatty. This stream, like the Sheta Lakhya Eluded to shore, only teqnues to be 
deepened in places. If it were made navi^ble for boatfi all the year, a commnnioation woold 
be opened between the station vid Talma to Gopalgraige — another important mart, where rice 
is now selling, I believe, two seerB per Rupee cheaper than at Purroedpore. This stream, if open- 
ed, would also aETonl an easy passage for boats going vid the Soonderhnns to Calcutta, which 
hare now to proceed through the Backei^nnge District. This deepening of the Baloogtam 
Khal, moreover, would drain two or three large swampe, and enable a quantity of land to be 
cnlfivated now covered with jheel grass and marshy vegetation. I may add that the land- 
lord of that part of the country is fully alive to the advantages likely to accrue from opening 
up the khal, and is willing to pay half the expenses. The hheels in the District are too numerous 
to he detailed. To the north there is only one laige one, the Nosbibehahye Jheel, near 
' Thannah Belgachee. To the south; however, there are many j in fact, the whole of the southern 
portion of the District is one vast swamp, with, during the dry season, isolated strips of dry 
land. This part of the country is inhabited by Chandals, low caste Hindoos ; they live on 
artificially raised mounds of earth, and keep up communication from village to village, and 
often, indeed, from house to house, by boat for the greater part of the year. 

14. Furreedpore formed a portion of the Soubab of Bengal, a Vice-royalty held under the 
FonriBtion at the Diatriot undar Mogul Empire. In 1582, during the reign of Akbar, the 
the BriiUh Qoverm■,en^ »|ith a .tewh gjjubab was divided into Circars or financial sub-divisions, 
of iU butory uiidsr NhUt« d;- ' 

iiMtiea. and tbis District appears to have been included within the Circar 

of Mabomed Abud. Lying as it did near the seaside, it was subject to the attacks and inonr- 
sioDS of the Mughs, a race now confined to Chittagong, but which, in those days, appears to 
have existed all along the seacoast, as far as the Soonderbuns. It was open also to attack 
by the Assamese, who sailed down the Berbmapootra, ravaging the country on either hank. 
In the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 1635, the above depredations were carried on to such 
an extent that the Imperial revenue was sensibly diminished, and Sultan Sujah was then 
appointed Soubadarj — an office which he held for twenty years. In 1722, a new division of the 
country was made^ it was divided into Chucklas instead of into Circars. This arrangement was 
projected with the object of effecting a saving, for the superintendence of the sob- 
dinsions called Circars, Sit in number, was necessarily more expensive than that of the 
13 Chucklas into which the Soubah was .then divided. Under this arrangement, the 
District appears to have formed part of Chucklah Bhoosna. This substitution of the Chucklas 
for Circars was the result of Gnancial reforms carried out by Jafier Kban, Subadar of Bengal. 
This man was first appointed as Dewan to Azeemul Shah, grandson of the Emperor and 
Viceroy of Bengal. He maintained his position as Dewan until 1712, when a vacancy occurring 
in the Nizamut, he was enabled to seize the post, and thus obtain uncontrolled administration 
of tbe finances. In 1765 the Dewanny was ceded to the English, who at first collected 
the revenue through native agency. Eventually, however, tbe collections were made under the 
control of Collectors, the country being broken up into divisions. At first only the muiage- 
mentof the revenue administration was taken up by the English; subsequently, however, in 1790, 
the Goveruor-General determined to undertake abo the criminal administration ; accordingly, 
the Collectors were then invested with magisterial powers. In 1793 tbe Collectors were 
relieved of tbe above magisterial duties, and Magistrates were first appointed, uniting in 
one the offices of Judge and Magistrate. At that period this District, as it now exists, did 
not form one of the divisions superintended by a Judge Magistrate, The greater portion 
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uf the present District was comprised ia Dacca Jelalpore, the head-quarters of which divieioD 
were at the city of Dacca. This Magistracy of Dacca Jelalpore comprised not only a lar^ 
portion of what is now incladed io Furreedpore, but also Thannahs JaSergaage aad Newab- 
gODge to the east of the Fadma; it did not, however, comprise the city of Dacca^ which fomnB 
a separate Magistracy. A portion of the existing District, not incloded in the above- 
mentioned Dacca Jelalpore, viz., the present Bhoosnah Tliannah, with part of Muzoodpore, 
was included in Jeeeote, while Gopinathpore was comprised within ZQIah Backeigange. In 
1811 itwaadeemedexpedienttoeffecfca change. Cutoherries were therefore built at Furreedpore, 
and the portion lying to the east of the river Cbandna was transferred from Jessore to Zillab 
Dacca Jelalpore. The jurisdiction, however, on the east of the Fudma was not interfered with. 
Subsequently the name of the District was changed from Dacca Jelalpore to Furreedpore. The 
portions to the east of the Fudma were given up and transferred to Dacca, while Gopinathpore 
was incorporated in Furreedpore. The District has remained in that state up to the present time. 
As r^ards the former zemindary history of this District, it appears that it formed part 
of the rich zemindary of Rajshahye, the patrimony of the Nattore Rigahs. Of the previous 
history of the estate, I cannot speak with any certainty, the first prominent notice we have 
of this zemindary being in 1725, when it was conferred by Jaffer Khan on one Ramjebon, 
a Brahmin. Previous to this, the estate appears to have been in the hands of its old Hindoo 
Princes, for about that time the line of Oudinnarain — the ancient possessor of the greater 
portion — became extinct in bis own person by suicide, and that of Sitiaram in Bhoosnah, which 
included the present District, was proscribed as being refractory to the authority of Government. 
An opportunity was thus afforded for intrigue at the Newab's Court, which opportunity was 
seized by Boghnnondon, brother of the above-mentioned Bamjebon. This Boghunondon was 
originally employed as an apprentice or clerk in the Canoongoe's Office. The Newab, on one 
occasion, being desirous of submitting false returns of his revenue collections before the 
Mogul Emperor, waa of course obliged to tamper with the Canoongoe's papers ; for some reason 
he does not appear to have been able to effect his purpose through the Canoongoe himself, bat 
had recourse to this apprentice, Boghuuondoii ; that person entered into the plot, and having 
abstracted the Canoongoe's seal, was enabled to draw, op fictitious papers for bis employer 
duly stamped and sealed. As a reward for this service, Boghunondon appears to have been 
favoured at the Moorshedabad Court, and to have exercised considerable influence ; and it waa 
through his good offices that Bamjebon succeeded in being nominated to the zemindaiy of 
Bajshahye, and in securing the succession to his supposed grandson Bamkant, the husband of 
Banee Bhohanee. Bamjebon was the founder of the present family at Natfore. Their 
present estates, however, are of very much smaller dimensions than they were formerly, the 
zemindary servants having often allowed portions of the estate under their charge to fall into 
arrears, themselves buying in the said portions when sold for sach arrears of Government 
revenue. 

15. The different landed tenures that are found to exist are zemiudaries, pntnees, durput- 
Settlsment of the DittHot lud nees, mirash, dunnirash, kutkina, jotes, howlas, nim-howlas, 
landed tcKocM. ehamilat talooks, sbamilat jotes, and ganties. The deno- 

minations of landed tenures known as zemiudaries, pntnees, and dnrputnees, and the rights 
they are known to confer, are well understood. A mirash is a subordinate tenure created 
since the perpetual settlement with a fixed rent. A bonus or solamee is generally given 
whea the lease is given. A dunnirash is a holding subordinate to a mirash, and confers the 
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same riglits, being created hy the miraebdar; it is liable to become nnll aod void when 
the mirash is sold at aaction for its own arrears. Howlas and niro-howlas are tenures similar 
to mirash and dnrmiraah, above described, and are supposed to convey similar rights. Jotes 
are divided into three classes, Kaimi jotes are either mokururree or matokadomy; they are 
leases which have bees held at an aararying rent from a time anterior to the decennial 
settlement, or held at an unvaried rent from the time of the perpetual settlement, and therefore 
presumed to be tenures with fixed jummas; aecotidly, holdings, which though not with a 
fired rental, are yet assessable at fised rates of rent; or, Uirdly, tenures with variable jnmma 
assessable according to fixed rules ; as, for inetaaoe, rates prevailing in the neighbourhood. 
All occnpaut ryots fall under this last category. There is also a class of ryots called oshidas, 
who are mere tenants-at-will. Oanty is another name for a jote ; it is pretty extensivdy 
known towards the south of the District. Shamilat talooks are dependent mahals that hare 
to pay their rent or revenue through the owners of other mahals ; they are otherwise in every 
respect independent tenures. Shamilat jotes are in the same way dependent on the jotes to 
which they are attached. 

16. Kates of assessment. 

Nuldpe .,, * ... 

Dhooldi 

Sit: ::: :::| ^r "^^''^ 

Ni»Biral6t.hye f °°'""»^' }* 

G»ns.pm... 9"''' J« 

BJgSw J "'"J"' "* 

1 7. The following are all the local land measures known, and their eqoivalenta in English 
acres and beegabs:— 



. Re. 1.12 per Fakhee. 







inbeegahs. 


Inacrei. 






B. C. 


D. 


A.It.P. 


Yd. Pt In. 


Pe^noosb ShaM^ote, Setini- 
pertal axukpore 


1 F»kee, 6 uoIIr long br S broad, IS cu- 

bita to the noil, and 18} inches to the 

1 Beegha of 66 jarde square, 18^ iDchet 
to the cabit. 

1 Ditto of 100 cabit« eqaare, 18} inchet 

to the cubit. 
1 BeeKhft of fi6 yardi.S feet 9) incbes to 


1 i 


17 


L S 


16 


INtto JeUlpon Char, Moo- 
keendui, Khutnekpore, P>t- 
^HMhar, Boulonr 

Ditto Nooroolkpore 


2 2 
1 IS 


10 

8 


3 32 
2 9 


14 7 
20 3 117 


Ditto Havilee 


1 13 


8 


02 9 


23 9 124 


Ditto Hakimpore 
Ditto Sh«Tdinh 


1 Ditto of 81 cubits aquBTe, 28 inohea to 

the hauth. ^ 
1 Ditto of S6 yards, 2 feet 10 inohw to 

the yard. 
1 Pakee of 6 nolla long by 6 broad, 11 

hauthi tothenoU,221incbectothehauUi 
I Ditto do. 22 Lanths of 18 inDhea to the 

noli. 
1 Ditto do. 22 IiHutha of 22 inchMtothe 

noil, 33 inches to the hauth. 


1 13 
1 14 


9 
9 


2 8 
2 12 


16 81 
14 2 16 


Ditto Shatoii and Nna. 

hnUhye 
Ditto DEuldee 


17 

1 2 


14 

13 


1 6 
1 19 


2S 4 31i 

30 84 


Ditto Nuldee 


8 1 


17 


2 2 28 


44 48 



Number of estates on the District Rent Soil and their revenues.. 

Govemment eatateF, ■'. «., estates of which Qovemment hu the 

proprietary right, and their revenues 



No. Revenue. 
1,150 1,11,408 
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20. No papers on this snbject IiKve been received firom Jeeeore, Dacca, Bajslialiye, 
Lalhsny Unnna ud their tappoMd &c., and this information Cannot be enpplied from this Office. 

21. The Government revenne is collected under Act XI of 1859, but in the caae of 

Government KhaR Mehals under temporarv lease, by dia- 
Hoda of eollection of Iho GoTem- . i ■ i. ^ -' ' j 

meat n««uM. iLe ut«it d>t«* of paj- traint aod sale of moveable property, &o. The latest dates 

™"*'^ of payment are 28th June, 28th September, 12th Jannaiy, 

and 2Sth March. 

22. Resumption prooeedinge. 

B. C. D. 

Area reaumed ... ... ... ... ... 147,587 12 

Area released ... ... ... ... ... 10,889 17 

RevcQue aaaeflBed ... .. ... ... 80,571 15 1^ 

2S. Banga or Cossimpore Snb-Division ie bonnded on the north bj- the jorisdiction of tb« 

Sadder Sub>Divieion, on the west by the rivers Barasia and 

Jadioul Snb'DiTUioiw. ^. „ , . ,,..,. . n m. -» 

Madbnmutty, on the south by the junsdiction of Tnannah 

Kotalipara in Backergfunge, and on the east by the river Arial Khan. It contains, under the 
new arrangement, the Police Stations of Sndderpore, Maxoodpore, Gopinathpore, and Banga, 
Alt the four Police Stations are fiscally within the jurisdiction of Furreedpore, while civilly the 
former two are within the MoonsifFee of Furreedpore, and the latter two within that of Maxood- 
pore. Area 752 square miles. Population 216,455. 

The proposed Sub-Bivision at Goalundo is bounded on the north and east by the river 
Pudma, on the west by the river Go]:ai, and on the south by the Murra Pudda. It will 
contain Thannahs Betkah, Belgatcbee, and Cbowmook ; the former two are both fiscally and 
civilly within Furreedpore, and the latter is at present in Fubna. Area 280 square miles. 
Population 121,665. 
SOTrPoiioBSurtiommdOut-SutioM. 24. Tiifo accompanying Statement No. A, 
25. Information not at present accessible. 



DiipatiMriM vA other OharittbU 36. None. 

JnititDtioiu. 

FoiitiMl Peu^ou. 27. None. 

28. The only ferry fund road in this District is the one called the Jessore road. The 

Modhakhally and Belgatcbee roads are much out of repair, 

*° and therefore almost useless. One road to Talma is now 

uader construction, and there is a proposition for constructing a feeder to Rajbaree Station on 

the Goalundo Extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway. There are no imperial roads. 

29. All the public offices and buildings are built oa 
PuWb office! «nd bniMingB belong- Go,e„,„]ent property. They consist of the Magistrate and 

ing to. Of rented by, aoremmwit. r v ] . ,_ . , „ , „. 

Collector's Cuteberry, Assistant Magistrates Cutcherry, Prin- 
cipal Sndder Ameen's Ciitcherry, Mooosiff's Cutcherry, the English School, the Libraty, the 
Circuit House, Jail, and Jail Hospital. 



Stiging Bnngftlowi, &o. 



30. None. 
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81, Cooly la1>oi- is four annae per diem, Elepbaata and ponies are not procurable for bire. 
Bearers cbar^ at tbe rale ofeightannas each per diem when 
travelling, and five annas when tbey bait, Tbe rate of bont- 
bire is shown in the following Table : — 



BatM of labor. 





No. of Uullaha. 


Monthly raw. 






Ks. 


Capable of containing 100 mds. 


3 


80 


„ 200 „ 




35 


„ SOO „ 




50 


400 „ 




50 


■ „ 500 „ 




60 


„ 600 „ 




65 


„ 700 „ 




75 


„ 800 „ 


7 > 


80 


„ 900 „ 




90 


„ 1,000 „ 


8 


100 



Cattle asi ponltv^. 



82. £ighty-two tolas 10 annas sicca weight is used by merchants selling from boats ; eighty 

sicca weight is used in the markets in weighing rice and 

""^ paddy only ; and 60 sicca weight in weighing all other articles. 

nwMiwbera»leplMot«He wDght. S3. None. 

34. The inhabitants rear cattle and a few goats ; the former^ though often welLshaped, are 
small. This may be the result of the confined way in which 
many of them are kept, or of the scarcity of pasture towards 
the soath, where, during the ralnsj the whole country is one sheet of water. The cattle have to 
be kept tied up to the houses, and are fed on cut grass. This is not very wholesome, and that 
it is not conducive to their health, is proved by their emaciated condition at the beginning of 
the cold weather. Even during the cold and hot seasons, tbe pasture is seldom abnndant, 
there being very little land allowed to be absolutely waste, except what actually forms part 
of some morasB. Poultry are kept, but not in very great numbers, towards the north ; towards 
the south they are more plentiful, possibly because from the isolated position of the houses, 
and the absence of snakes and jackalls, it is easier rearing chickens. As I have said, the whole 
of tbe south of the district is, during tbe rains at least, one sheet of water, and even at other 
times is only dry in places. Tbe houses are situated on artificially raised mounds ; there is no 
jungle : jackalls and snakes therefore can find no shelter, and the only enemies to be feared 
by the poultry-breeders are fishing eagles and hawks. As regards wild animals, none are 
found in any number, except wild pigs. These animals swarm in some villages, and do consider- 
able damage. Their Dumbers are on tbe increase, for tbe villagers seldom kill them, and tbey 
are allowed to breed and multiply undisturbed ; to such an extent do they exist in some places, 
that lands on the edges of villages will not be taken by the ryots, as such lands are more open 
to the depredations of the said animals. The small village leopard, not the panther, is to be found 
throughout the District, and on tbe churs wild bufi^aloes during the cold season. The marshes 
evrarm with different sorts of wild duck and geese, and on the churs are to be found also at 
that season the beautiful though shy crane, commonly called the bulong. 

•nmbm foTMti. 35. Kone. 

Jdl manufcctuTM. gg. The principal manufactures are gnnny and twine ; 

oil, towels, morahs, baskets, and carpenters' works are also manufactured, but not extensively. 
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_ 37. There are two koown places of Hindoo worship 

Ftincipal plsoet or vonbip, whether . . 

mbBodoned or itill uted, and an; pecu- iQ tuis Districtj — One B temple Of UUTTte at Nolia, near 
liiritie. ooun^ted witii them. Jamalpore J another, a tree held aaered in the name of Kooehnl- 

nanth or Shiva, in Doolardangee; the latter within the Police jurisdiption of Talma. Both 
of them have lost much of their importance of late; bat at the latter place is to be seen on 
ever^ Tuesday and Saturday a large party who hare made their vows to sacrifice goats and kids. 

There are one or two Delected mosques in the District ; one at Shatoir, and the other at 
Khabaspore, known as places of some sanctity. 

Fain. S8. A fair is held at Shatoir or Dhobaghatta on the last 

day of Falgoon, where articles of country produce are bought and sold. The fair lasts four or 
five days. 

At Dhsrenora, near the Police Station of Muzoodpore, a fair is held on the last day of 
Chyet; it is chiefly remarkable for the number of horses brought for sale ; country produce is 
also disposed of. During the Daeserah vacation a fair is held at Manickdoha. A boat-raee also 
takes place on this occasion. 

At Dholdi and G6ojooria fairs are held during the festival of Gnoga Snan or Ganges 
bathing. The fairs appear to be held principally for the benefit of pilgrims. 

At Joynuggnr a &ir is held on the last day of Chyet, where ordinary country produce is 
disposed of. 

In Furreedpore, dui^ng the first week in Jaaoary, a mela or exhibition is held, where 
prizes for live-stock and produce are competed for. 

I may add that arriyings or gatherings take place at nearly every large place oa the 
occasion of the Dusserah vacation. 

S9, The only place in which sanitary matters have hitherto received any attention is 
the Sudder Station of Forreedpore ; and, on the whole, the 
sanitation is fair and satisfactory. It is situated on the banks 
of the Fodma, and bounded on the south by afresb-wat^r lake called the Dhole, the water of 
which, except in theheigfat of the nune,,being lower than the station, aSbrds ample drainage. 
34Te'dTaiit^:e, sltfaoogfa mostly knteha, is ample imd duly looked after ; the roads are well kept 
and conreniently arranged. The houses are clean, and not overorawded ; nor ia the population 
excessive. The water^'Supply is good- and tolerably wholesome. 

Id the interior the houses are not welt raised ; at least, many ate not eaffioiently elevated to 
withstand the heavy floods which occasiondly inundate the country in the height of the rains. 
There are no roods in the villages, unless the iramerons cattle tracks may be so called ; and 
during the dry season of the year the dried'up water-Courses are an ea^ means of thoroughfare. 

4Q.. The drains of the villages are anything but f{ood; tbey are simply mimerous ditdus, 
trenches,- and nullahs-, overgrown with weeds, and choked with dead and decaying matters of 
every sort. The water-supply ischiefly'confined to tanks; any pit or hole is eo named ; they 
aresoaioelylessnoisome than the drains; and are ganarally filled with filth and stagnation. 
The onlj^ means of coMmunicativn in the height of the rains is by boat or* floats made of bamboo 

or plantwa stems. 

Defe etiv a diaiiwg^ is aoi the only «vU to b» c o mpl a in e d of. Tb« naUria arisi^ &e« the 
etches and pools aiUuded to cuinot- readily escape, fbrifae bouses ate embedded in rank, close 

h2 
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jungle consiBting of trees and bambooB, and the interstice filled witb bnuhwood and creepers, 
altogetlieT fonning a barrier impervious to air and sunshine. The wonder is that people can he 
found to subsiBb in such an atmosphere. Subsistj however, thej do, though the prt^ny they 
rear is weak and sichly. 

The ordinary diseases prevalent are those of -a miasmatic character, — fever, ague, spleen, 
dysentery, and rheumatic complaints ; epidemics are rare, though sporadic attacks of cholera 
occur OGcasionally, as might be expected. The difieaaes mentioned above are more prevalent dur- 
ing the end of the rains and beginning of the cold season. 

There is only one Christian burial ground at the Sudder Station. The Mahomedans bury 
their dead in all places without discriminatioD, and their religion 
forbids their erecting tombs, or having inscriptions over them, 

42. None, 

43. One line runs to Madarpore ; the second to Gopi- 
nathpore ; the third from Neeluckbee to Shibchur ; and the 

fourth from Bytah to Sudderpore. 

The total assessment, at the rate of Rupee 1-4, in 1866 was Rupees 1,999-15-9. Total 
collection out of assessment was Rupees 1,877-12-11. 

44. The chowkeedars are entertained hy the villagers 
in this district, and not by. the zemindars. The pay of the 

chowkeedars is raised hy an assessment fixed by local punchayets, 
UunidpilitiBi. 45, None. 

UtliUrj OantoomanU. 46. None. 



Buikiiig iiutitatioiii, te, 
Zemindvy dawk* and rat 





No 


A. 






Stations and Outpoats. 


Area in square 
miles. 


tation at the rate 

of five soula to 

each house. 


Distance 
of Station from 


Distaoce 

of Outpost from 

Station. 


Station Belgatchee 


142 


72,595 


. 16 












9 


Ditto MutUhkhalee 








H 


SlatioD Furreedpore 


91 


37,535 







Ditto Betka 


138 


49,070 


10 




Ditto Talma 


149 


98,080 


10 




Outpost Juggematdee 









10 


Station Bboosna 


115 


83,105 


20 


, 


OutpoBt Mudhundporo 









12 




167 


58,070 


17 





Ditto Muxoodpore 


235 


86,220 


22 




Outpost CaseiuQse 








12 


Ditto fihangah 








9 




217 


15,185 


43 





Ditto Seebchnr 


•234 


101,980 


S6 






1,508 


696,840 













* Iacliiei?e ot the 91 sqtuut milet on tbs «ait book of tbe Aiielkbui Blrer. 
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2'rici Lilt qf Prineipat Product*. 



Paddy, per maimd 

Rice... 

Mmtard 

A BuperioT sort of Kye , . . 

Lineeed 



Kullyo 

Motor ... 

Hoog ... ... ... 

Masoor 

Jute 

Turmeric 

Capeicam ..• ... 

Tobacco, lat qnality 

Ditto, 2nd quality ... 

Cottoa 

Cocoannts ..• ... ... 

Oilcake 
Bet«1nnt 
Gliee 

Urhur 

Goor (Date) ... 
Goor (Cane) ... 

Factory Refined Sugar, Ut quality 
Ditto ditto, 2nd quality 

Khar or Brown Sugar^per maond... 
.Molasses 



Ba. As. 

2 4 



P. 





Otol 6 



to 2 12 













OtoZS 

per 100 





Oto22 

Oto 2 

Oto 2 



9 



Oto 7 4 

Oto 6 8 

Oto 3 12 

Oto 1 10 



STATEMENT SHOWING 

1. Sevmuet collected in 1865-66. — Land Revenue, Rupees 1,04,581 ; Abkaree, Rupees 
18,701 ; Stamp, Rupees 67,845 ; MiBoeUaueoas Revenue, Rupees 2,029, 

2. ,Zooai/'i*«<i».— Ferry FundjRupees 1,169; Pound Fund, Rupees 3,788j Chowkeedaree. 
Rupees 2,612. One per cent,, Road Fund, Rupees 143; 3 per cent, deducting from Kbag 
Mebala, Rupees 3S4 ; Peons' Process Fund, Rupees 7,779 ; Zemiudaree Dawk Fund, Rupees 
3,106 } Registration Fund, Rupees 1,869 ; and Civil Court Ameen Fund, Rupees 2,784. 

3. ' Sai«» of Taset. — The Chowkeedary Taxes at Furreodpore and Syedpore axe levied at 
Rupees 3 and 2i the highest, and 1 anna and 3 pie the lowest, respectively. 

4. SitfiendUttre on Ferry Pund Moadi. Amount tpent oa each in 1865-66. — Rupees 1,500 
OD the Station Roads ; Rupees 1,354 on the Jessore Road ; Rupees 4,000 on the Talmah Road ; 
Rupees 2,446 for cleaning' out tanks and other miscellaneous works. 

5. Mtt of Oovenunmt Buildingi and.Landt, their detcription, loio Aat cAarge of them, 
eott of annual repairt, Sfc. — The Magistrate's and Collector*a Cutoheny; Assistant Magiatrate'* 
Cutcheny; Principal Sudder Ameen's Cutchenyj the Circuit Hooae; Stable and Cook-room 
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belonging to Ihe same ; the Jail and Hospital. Id cbai^ of the Executive Eng^eer, — the Police 
Line, the Moonsiffg Cutcfaeny ; the Police Station, the Sudder Distillery, and the Abkaree 
DiTisional Cutcherry oader chai^ of the-KSpectire Officers.- -Land occupied by these is befalls. 

6. JAtt of Zemindaree Bawl Slationi, Poit Ogicet/Stamp'VeHding placet, Telegraph 
Slatioxt, Moon^ffeei, §fc. — Zemindaree Dawk StiCtioDs af "Pnrreedpire, Talma, jVfuxoodpore, 
Gopeenanthpore, Betka, Belgatchee, Bbangah, Neeleekhur,' Sbeebcbur, Sudderpore, Bboosaah, 
and Cntwally. 

Post Offices at Furreedpore, BelgatcLee, Talmah, and Sbeebchur, 

Stamp-vending places at Furreedpore, Sbeebchur, Boraffunge, Deorab, Habeegunge, Tantee- 
bazar, GopsHgaoge, Chowderobai, Aziaiiiug^ur,,Paucbchur, Malc^ram, Khalaee, Kooneah. 
Cbandakolah, Eeibpore, Sakarpar Gongapersad, Bunderkolab, Nnggur,,Moakdovahj Eachukata, 
Neeluckba, Dobkundi, Serail, Muioodpore and Tingrahkhplah ■ Kaqb^it, Joynuggar, Betka, 
Maree, Easbain, Bagzap, Sudderdee, Haut Bbatiapora, . Nokbeei^chur, Gobala, Cboocha, 
Ebandarpar, Chomurdee, Dignuggnr, Moharajpore, Haut Ranygnnge, Haut Malapara, Ping, 
lia, Bbanga, CoomArgmge, Chanderbatj Sheebgunge, Foolbaria, Bollnbdee, Manicknuggui 
Samkantpore, Haut Benokedia, Borirbat, Chowmookha, Govindniifgur, Aiza, Eachait, 
Bongeshnrjiefl, Haut Maniknuggur, FcioUbootyj . Bbahii^iia, BjJjwtpara, Modhookbally, 
Syedpoie, Nowparn, Teljooiy, Boalmaree,. phopaghata, Boaliaj Sbotashee, Oothody, Gopalpore, 
Eholilpore, Pookhooeia, Hornia, Poorbokandi,, Shaharbunder, Bramnsdeej Sajapoor, 
Jntrabaree, Tatooi^gnnge, Bakpoor, Chur Bbnddrasun, .Gopulgrange, Oorfee^ Bajgunge, 
Hftdjegnnge, Baboopore, Oilabad, Moonsheehaut, Horiiampore, Eanaiepora, EaseimpoTe, 
Jumalpore, Bajapoor, £halcoola._ 

Tel^raph Station at Deheegram. llooosiffeas-at Fortcedpore, Bhangtab, and Muoodpore. 

7. Statement of InttitutioTu and Bitpoiati of Civil; -Cnminal, and Jieventte eaaei >n 
1865.66.-— 

Criminal Cases. ••• Retmtiu Oases. 

iDStitated m 1864, I Diapoeed of in 1866, | laetitated in 1865-66, I Disposed of in 1865-66 
6,8S8. I .,.6,270.... I .. 7,m- ...| 7,U5. 

Civil Casts. 
laatitated in 1866, | DiapoBed of in 1866, induding casea pending at the end of 1865, 

4,361. 1 4,262. 

8. None. 

S. Included in Statanont beh>v. 

ID. SttUemmt of Aikarit Collittioiu im detail, tioteing tit emnmptiM of esei Drug tmd 
fpinteOM Libert, ami ^ its eoUectione per awtioii ; Sudder JHetiUeriet, Qanjai Qolaht, Suit* 
of Tats, ^c. .w 



Dutriptivit. 



Country Spirliia 
Bnm „ 

Ganjab 
Opium 
Uttdd«t 





ijomat Colkaim. 


Osllons. 


Hi. 


. 2,425 .. 


... 6,856 


149 .. 


682 


lUi. S«ci. 




. 1i 81 .. 


... 8.103 


. 4 25 .. 


... 4,070 


. 


490 








Kl ... 18,701 
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Sudder DiitiUeriei. 
At Furreedpore and Lohachoora. 

Ganjah Golahs. 
At Fnrreedporo 4, at Lobachoora 2. 

Rates of Tax. 
Country Spirits, London Proof, at 2^ Re. per gHllon. 

Gaojah, Cboor, at 4 „ „ ee«r, 

Kound at 3 „ „ „ 

Flat at 2 „ „ „ 

11. None. 

1!S, Table of DUtancei from one Police Siai'ion to the other, and from each to the Sudder Station. 



Police Stations. 


1 

1 


1 


i 


pa 


i 




1 
1 


t 


i 
1 


£ 
t 


3 


5 
1 


-5 


1 


! 


Furreedpore 





10 


16 


20 


10 


22 


43 


17 


28 


26 


18 


22 


21 


35 


21 


Betka 


10 





6 


30 


20 


32 


53 


27 


38 


16 


12 


32 


31 


46 


31 


Belgatchee 


16 


6 





36 


26 


38 


59 


33 


44 


10 


8 


38 


37 


51 


37 


Bhooshna 


20 


30 


36 





30 


42 


63 


37 


« 


46 


26 


12 


10 


38 


51 


Talma 


10 


20 


26 


30 





12 


33 


27 


38 


36 


34 


22 


10 


24 


21 


Maxoodpore ... 


22 


32 


38 


42 


12 





21 


39 


50 


48 


40 


44 


6 


12 


9 


Gopeenathpore 


13 


53 


59 


63 


38 


21 





60 


71 


69 


61 


G5 


27 


-8 


;io 


Snclderpore 


17 


27 


33 


37 


27 


39 


60 





a 


43 


35 


39 


88 


52 


8 


Seebchur ' 


28 


3S 


44 


48 


38 


50 


71 


11 





54 


46 


50 


49 


27 


c 




2C 


26 


10 


46 


36 


48 


69 


43 


54 





12 


26 


47 


61 


47 


Mutlakhatee 


18 


12 


8 


26 


34 


40 


61 


35 


46 


12 





14 


22 


44 


38 


Muslandpore 


22 


32 


38 


12 


22 


44 


65 


39 


50 


26 


14 





22 


40 


37 


Juggonathdee 


21 


31 


37 


10 


10 


« 


27 


38 


49 


47 


22 


22 





18 


15 


Kasseanee 


3a 


45 


51 


38 


24 


12 


8 


hi 


27 


61 


44 


40 


18 





21 


Bhangah 


21 


31 


37 


51 


21 


9 


30 


8 


6 


47 


38 


37 


15 


21 
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13. List of each Governmenl O^e Ettabliaijueiit at ilanding on He lii January, 1867. 



ConeuCorate. 


Foiizdarj Eatabliehmeot. 




Engliih OftCt. 




Englitk QMet. 








Rb. 


Efl. 




Ra. 


Heod Clerk 


.. SO 


Head Clerk ... 80 


Sheristadar 


. 50 


2ud & 3rd Clerka, nt 20 eaiih. 40 


2nd „ ... 25 


Penhkar 


. 20 






1 Duflery ... fi-4 


Nazir 

4 Mohurrirs, at 10 each 


. 30 
. 40 






Native OJice. 


Diiftery 


. 5 


Native O^ce. 






2 Orderlies 


. 10 






Record-Kepper ... SO 


3 Peons, at each 


. 18 


Sheristadar 


.. 50 


2 Moburrirs, at SO each ... 40 


17 Ditto, at 5 „ 


. 85 


Pealikar 


.. 20 


6 „ at 15 each ... 90 






Kecord- Keeper 


.. 20 


1 Mohurrir in the Treasury 5 








.. 35 


1 Government Pleader ... 20 






Towjeenovia 


.. Itt 


1 Dullery ... 5 






4 Moiiurrirs, at 10 each 


.. 40 


3 Dufteries, at 3 each ... 9 


Mooniifi Eetabliihment at tkt 


Treasurer 


.. 63 


1 Mehter ... 4 


Jolhwing ,cale. 




2 Chaprasaes and 1 Khalla 


asy 15 


1 E.tecmioner ... 4 






1 Ferash 


.. 4 


4 Cbaprltaiea ... 20 


Sheristadar 


. 25 


a Potdar 


.. 7 




Nazir 


. 20 


Nazir 


.. 75 




3 Mohurrira 


. 24 


Noib Nazir 


.. 15 


District Supdt.'s Ebtbt. 






13 Peons at 6 eaoh 


.. 78 








28 ditto at 5 „ 


.. 140 


Police Force. 
2nd Grade Inapectora 2 ... 400 


At Bhangak. 








3rd Ditto ditto 1 ... 150 


5 Peons, at 6 each 


. SO 






4tli Ditto ditto 1 ... 100 


80 Ditto, at 5 „ 


. 150 












Ejtglith OJfke. 




at 70 each ... 280 
Srd Grade Sub-Iospectora 5, 






1 Writer 


.. 60 


at 60 each ... 300- 
4th Grade Sub-Inepectora 5, 


Al Furreedpore. 








at 50 each ... 250 


8 Peooa, at 6 each 
27 Ditto, at 5 „ 


. 48 
. 135 


Nathe O0c». 




Read Con«ta^et. 






1 Mohnrrir 


.. 15 


Ist grn^e Head Oonstablea 






1 „ 


.. 10 


2, at 25 each ... 60 
2nd grade Head Constables 










8, at 20 each ... 160 


4 Peons, at 6 each 


. 24 










16 Ditto, at 5 „ 


. 80 


1 Native Doctor 


.. 15 


12, lit 15 each ... 180 








.. 6 


4tli grade Head Constables 






IMabter 


.. 5 


17, at 10 each ... 170 
ConstabU». 










1st grade Conatables 6, at 


Jailor 


. 75 






9 each ... 54 


Naib Dan^h 


. 20 






2nd grade Constables 27, at 


1 Native Doctor 


. 25 






e each ... 218 


1 Dreaaer 


. 10 






3rd grade CoDStables 62, at 


1 Head Warder 


. 10 






7 each ... 434 


5 Warders, at 6 each 


. 30 






4th grade Constablea 1 75, at 










6 each ...1,050 
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Statement thomng the Diilriiution of the Police Force at each Station in the Fttrreedpore Sittrict, 
with Salaries. 



Names of Police Stations. 


Distribution. 


Salaries. 


Furreedpore 


rinspectot 
3 Sub-Inepector 
7 Head Constables 
(.Constables 


12 Z 


200 
70 
40 
70 


Talmah ... 


f Sub-Inspector 
i Head Conatables 
[Constables ... 


16 !!! 


60 
60 
117 


Belkah 


rSub-Inapector 
. Head Constable 
[Constables ... 


. 12 !'! 


60 
10 

73 


Belgaicli 


f Sub-Inspector 
.( Head Constables 
(Constables 


20 "! 


70 
65 
78 


Bhoosnah 


f Sub- Inspector 
.^ Head Conatablea 
[Constables 


16 '". 


70 
60 
78 


Muzoodpora 


r Sub-Inspector 
J Head Constables 
[Constables 


n '.'.'. 


50 
65 
147 


Sodderpore 


rSub-Inspector 
i Head Constable 
[Conatables ... 


10 Z 


60 
10 
63 


Seebcior 


/"Inspector 
3 Sub-Inspector 
1 Head Constables 
(.Constables ... 


14 Z 


200 
60 
86 
86 


Gopinathpore ... 


fSab-Inspector 
J Head Constable 
[Conatables ... 


8 Z 


60 
10 
56 
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14. litt of European Reiidenti, and Namei cf principal Native Zenindart and MerehtnU, 
witi tAeir placet of rmdence. 

Europeant. 
Mr, Fox, &t Modhookhally ; Mr. Barney, at Fanchooria. 

Native Zemindari. 
BabooB Sbama Shnnker, Gteeza Shunker, and Fran Shanker Mozoomdars of Baneebolio, 
Poorno Chunder lUJy of Syedpore, Bybantram Roy and Bajender Koy of Cbowdarnssee, Oanga 
Narain Paadit of Hcmdumpore, Bhoggut Chunder Boy, &c., of Madhubpore, Jogendra 
Cbnoder Sickdar, Mobeodro Cbander Sickdar of Kaiuuepore, Moneeraddeen Eban of Khan- 
poorabj Kureem Bnksh Cbowdbry of Janpore, Dbaamooie Chowdranee of Manikdoba, Sham 
Cband, GodadhnT, and Mothoora Natb Koondoo of Gowailbaree, Gnah Cbunder Boy of 
Oozanee, Kisto Cbunder Sbaba of BoDgow, Bam Coomar Koondoo of Bamdhia, Ocbub Narain 
Cbowdhty of Baneebobo. 

16. Kone. 

17. None. 



I bare tbe booor to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
E. E. LOWIS, 

Officiating Colleetor, 
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cmna 

HISTORY AND STATISTICS 

QTTU 

DISTRICT OF MYMENSINGH, ' 



SECTION I.— GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND AREA. 
The Diatrict of Mymeneingh lies between the parallels H* 4' and 25° iV North latitade, 
•nd 89° 28' and 91° 13' East longitude. In shape, it is an irregular square, two tongaes of 
land mnning oat at the soath-east and eouth-wost extremities. It is'botiDded oa the north by 
the Ganow Hills, oa the eaat by the District of Sjlhet, od the sonth-eaat by the District of 
Tipperah, on the eoutii by the District of Dacca, and on the west by tiie Dietricta of Pnlma, 
Bograh, and Rungpore. 

The greatest extreme length of the District from north to south is 93 miles from Hurribari 
on the bordera of Gowalpara to the Dowlutpoor survey pillar in pergunnah Attia. The shortest 
distance north to south is 59 miles from Snffoorkote at the foot of the Garrow Hills to 
Kowraeed in Tuppeh Ron Bhowal. The width of the Dbtrict from east to weet is abont 76 
mUes from Uie Soorma river, which forms the booodaty between Mymensiogh and Sylhet to 
Soobunoooly on the Jumoona river. 

2. The District has only recently assumed its present dimensions. The Calcutta Gazette 
of the I5th Pehmary, 1866, contained a notification that the following transfers of tbaanabs 
had been sanctioned by tiie Lientenant-Govemor : — 

Tbannah Serajgunge, from the District of Mymensing;It to that of Pubna. 
Tbannah Dewangunge, from the District of Bograh to that of Mymensingh. 
Thannah Attia, &om the District of Dacca to Mymensingh. 

3. The northern boundary was determined at a still later date. Whether any part of the 
Garrow Hills had been included in the permanent settlement of 1793, made with the Mymen- 
aingh zemindars, was a question long involved in mnch uncertunty, and which, indeed, can- 
not yet be said to be finally settled. In 1856, when the sarvey of the test of the District 
had been concluded, the Survey Officers attempted to lay down a nortbera boundary, including 
some portion of the hills, but the physical difficulties attending the task, and the opposition 
of the hill tribes, compelled them to abandon the attempt, and the boundary was provisionaQy 
laid down along the foot of the hills. He District and Survey Officers wished that 
the line thug laid down should be maintained as the District boundary. The Raja of 
Shooehung and some other lemindars objected to this, and claimed a large part of the hiUs 
as included in the perpetual settlemeat The Board of Rerenue, in a letter No. 165, dated 

o2 
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12th March, 1S01, reported the question of this frontier dispute to the GoTemment of Bengal. 
The Board were not unnanimous in the view they took of the matter. One of the members 
considered that the objections of the zemindars were valid, and that a special Commisioner should 
be appointed as arbitrator on the part of Government, to settle whether the hill tracts clumed 
by the zemindan were included or not in the permanent settlement. The other two members 
thought it unnecessary that any soch appointment should be made, and recommended that the 
- survey line at the foot of the hills should be maintained as the District boundary, leaving the 
zemindars to prosecute in a Court of law any claim which they might be able to establish. 
The Government of Bengalj in a letter No. 651 A., dated the 26tb June, 1861^ assented to the 
view taken by the majority of Board ; but it does not ^>pear that any notification was issued 
on the subject. Finally, on the 29th August, 1866, it was notified in the Calcutta Qazetie, 
under the provisions of Act IV of 1861 (B.C.), that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
determined that the northern boundary of the ziltah of Mymensingh is, and shall be, a line 
running along the foot of the Garrow Hills, as laid down by the Revenue Survey Officer, and 
set forth in the survey map. The Garrow Hills, therefore, now form no part of the District, 
and they have been placed under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Cooch Bebar. 

4. The District was surveyed in the years 1850 to 1856, and the area was found to 
be 6,451 square miles. This computation was inclusive of Tbannabs Attia and Serajgnnge, 
bat exclusive of Dcwaogunge. The area of Thannafa Dewangnnge exceeds that of Serajgunge 
by just 10 square miles ; so that the area of the District, within its present boundaries, is 
as nearly as possible 6,464 square miles. The area of Yorkshire is 5,981 square miles, and 
consequently the area of Mymensingh is about one-tweltb larger than that of the Uu^^t, 
English county. 

5. It is to be observed that Thannah Dewangunge does not belong to the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the District. The Thannah includes somewhat less than half of the area of pergunnah 
Fatiladaha, the property of Baboo Prosonno Koomar Ti^re. Bent suite arising in this part 
of the pergunnah are instituted in the sub-division of Jumalpore j but the appeals lie to the 
Judge of Rungpore, and aot to the Judge of Mymensingh. 

6. Any estimate of the proportion of land under cultivation in the District must 
necessarily be put forward with some hesitation. The total area has been stated above to 
be 6,461 square miles. The Mudhoopoor jungle (a remarkable forest tract, which will be 
noticed more particularly hereafter) contuns an area of about 420 square miles. In pei^nnahs 
KhuUiajooree and Joansbye, and in Tuppeh Hazradee, large tracts of swampy land occur, 
covered with dense reed and fi.hagra jungle. A good deal of the western part of 1\ippeh 
Kuu Bhowal, and of the northern parts of Sherepoor and Shoosung, is also incapable of eul- 
vation. The total area of these lands cannot he estimated at less than 470 square miles. 
Of the total area recorded by survey, S& square miles belong to the rivers Jumoona and 
Berhampooter ; and when the other rivers of the District, as well as the nnmerous khalls and 
bheels, are taken into consideration, it may be reasonably estimated that about 230 square miles 
of the District are covered with water. We have thus a total of about 1,120 sqnare miles of 
land unfit for cultivation, leaving 5,344 square miles of cnlturable land. It is a probable 
estimate that about two-thirds of this amount is actually under cultivation, which would give 
a result of 8,562 sqnare nplea under cultivation ia the District; and I believe this to be a 
very near approximation to the truth. 
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SECTION II.— SOIL AND CLIMATE 

7. The superficial aapect of the District is maiuly that of a level and open country, 
eoQaistiog oFttxteosire and well-cultiratej fields, and intersected by namerous small rivers 
and khallB. A large part of the weetem and south-eastern portions of the District is under 
water during the rainy season. The soils may be divided into three classes, known by the 
name of Balooa, Doras, and Muttear. The first of these is a li^ht sandy soil, principally found 
in the neighbourhood of the lai^ rivers. It is well adapted to the growth of indigo and 
Jute. The second description of soil occurs in marshy lands, and (as the name implies) con- 
tains a lai^ portion of moisture. It is in this soil that the boro dhan, or spring crop of rice, 
is cultivated. The third class of soil is the most valuable and fertile of all, and consists of 
a rich loamy mould, producing an abundant return of all descriptions of crops. These varieties 
of soil are much intermixed, and are not confined to specific portions of the District. It may 
he said generally that the Balooa soil is found in the vestem part of Pergunnab Sberepoor, 
and in most of tbo Berhampooter and Jumoona chnr lands. The Dorus soil in parts of Pei^nnabs 
Shooehung and Kalliajooree and in Pergnnnahs Nusaeeroojeal and Joanshaye ; and the Muttear 
soil in Pergnnnahs Jaffersbye and Alabsing. 

8. An entirely exceptional soil occurs in the Mndpboopore jungle in Pergunnab Pookhu- 
rea and in the western part of Pergunnab Run Bhowal. It consists of red clay strongly im- 
pregnated with particles of iron. 

d. The District contains no mineral production of any kind. Limestone and coal are 
found in the Garrow Hills ; but these do not form part of the District. It appears very pro* 
bable that iron-stone might be discovered in the Mudhoopoor jungle ; but this tract of country 
has never been properly explored. 

10. The climate does not differ materially from that of other Districts of Eastern Bengal. 
Tbe temperature is i^nerally lower than in Dacca, and the rain-fall is less abundant than 
in Sylhet, The mean temperature in tbe shade tor the year 1866 was as follows :— 



JftDuary 


... 64° U' 


M.y .. 


79° »5' 




... 83° 3- 


Febroarjr 


... 71° 


Jniia .. 


81° 6- 


October 


... 80° 4' 


Mirch 


... 75°9' 


July .. 


81° 8' 


November 


... 74° 7' 


April 


... 55°7' 


August 


84° 1' 


December 


... 85° S' 



The above return represents the mean of four observations takea daily at sunrise at 10 a., v., 
at 4 p. H., and at 10 p. M., The highest reading of tbe thermometer in tbe shade during 
the year was 99° in the monUi of March, the lowest was 45^ in tbe month of February. 

1 1. The rain fall in inches during the same period was as follows : — 



Jmaary 


... None 


May . 


. 183 


September 


... 9-9 


February 


... 1-7 


Juno 


. 23-4 


October 


... 8-8 


Mucb 


... None. 


July . 


. 18-4 


November 


... None. 


AptU 


... 4-6 


AuguBt 


.. 16-4 


December 


... None. 



Making a total of 95*8 inches during tiie year. The greatest amonnt of rain-fall on any one day 
was five inchsB on the 1st July. Rain fell on two days in February, four days in April, eight 
days in May, thirteen days in June, fifteen days in July, sixteen days in August, nine days in 
September, and five days in October, niaking in all serenty^two days of nin during the year. 
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13. Th« meteorological obserratioDB are noir made with great care and nif^aritjj bnt 
unrortunately they have been taken for too short a time to allotr of my statiog with any cer- 
tainty how far the above retams can he taken to represent the average temperature and rain- 
fall of the District. The year 1666 was in some respects an exceptional one, as may be easily 
seen from the fact, that the highest temperature occurred in the month of March, This nonsaal 
temperature arose from hot winds, which set in about the middle of March, 1S66, and 
continued to blow for nearly a month. In March, 1867, the highest temperature in the shade 
was only 87°, The rain-fall again presented, in 1868, some important variations from the 
returns of the former and following year. In the first three months of 1866 only 1'7 inches of 
rain fell; in the corresponding three months of 1867 the rain-fall amounted to 4*9 inches. In 
September, 1865. there were only five inches of rain, and in October no rain fell at all ; bat 
the total rain-fall in 1865 was considerably greater than in 1866, amounting to 109 inche^. 

13. The periodical rains in Mymenaingh may be considered to set in about the middle 
of June, and to last till the end of August, after which showers fall more sparingly till abont 
the middle of October, subsequent to which there is seldom any quantity of rain worth no- 
ticing. The late period to which the rains were protracted in 1866 had on exceedingly favor- 
able effect upon the crops, 

14. Of the comparative bealthfulncss of the Diatrict, it is impossible to speak with any 
degree of certainty, owing to the entire want of statistics npoq the subject. No attempt has 
ever been made to establish a register of births and deaths, even in the large towns ; and I 
am quite unable to estimate the annual percentage of mortality to population. It may be said, 
in general, that the most prevalent diseases are intermittent fever and spleen. Diseases of the 
liver do not appear to be so common as might have been expected from the nature of the 
climate. The aonth-eastem parts of the District, where extensive swamps and marshes abound, 
are seldom free from intermittent fever ; and in the months of September and October the 
disease assumes the cbaracter of an epidemic, and lai^ numbers sometimes fall victims to it. 
The same may be said of the neighbourhood of the Mudhoopore jungle. In the town of Nossir- 
abad there is frequently an outbreak of cholera in the months of April and May, which is 
attributable to injudicious diet, and to a total neglect of sanitary precautions. Towards the 
end of 1866 small-pox was very prevalent in the town of Sherepore and the neighbourhood in 
the north-western part of the District. The villages along the northern border of the District, 
at the foot of the Garrow Hills, are not considered to be unhealthy, though the contrary might 
have been expected from their position, Thb is probably due to the abundant supply of pure 
water with which these villages are furnished by the hill streams. On the whole, I believe 
I am justified in saying that the District, in point of salubrity, will compare favourably with 
other Districts of Eastern Bengal, 

SECTION III.— POPULATION, RELIGION, AND LANGUAGE. 

15. The population of the District has never been ascertained by any process of actual 
enumeration, - An estimate o'f the population Was made at the time of tbd survey by counting 
the number of-housee, and allowing an average of five inhabitants to each house. By this esti- 
mate the population, at th» time of surrey, was found to be 947,240 booIb. Bat aa the survey 
was concluded in 1856, some allowance most ha made for the increase of populatioB. during 
the period which has sinoe elapsed. I have unfortunately do statistica to guide me in atteoqit- 
ing to estiinate the annual percentage of iDciease of popnUtioa in the Diitriota of Eubuit 
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Bengal; and aay calculation wMch I may make can only be put fonrard as an hypothesis. It appeals 
probable, bowever, that the annual rate of increase of popnlation is not less than two per cent. 
This is somewhat more than the annual rate in England, — a densely peopled country, — the 
population of which is reduced by a contiuoal stream of emigration. It does not seem likely 
that the rate can be lower than this in Eastern Bengal. On the other band, there are 
reasons, which will easily suggest themselves, for thinking that the rate cannot be much higher. 
If this rate of increase be admitted as correct, it will follow that a population which numbered 
947,240 in 1856, would have risen to 1,154,658 in 1866. 

16. The total thus obtained requires, however, some further correction. As the survey 
commenced in 1850, it is clear that some allowance must be made for the increase, between 
1850 and 1856, of that part of the population which came under survery in each successive 
year. In other words, the total of 1,154,668 souls, estimated above, is oaloulated upon the 
increase of eleven years only ; whereas it is plain that, as r^ards that part of the District which 
was surveyed in 1850, the calculation should allow for sixteen years' increase, and similarly 
by continually lessening amounts for each of the subsequent years. Again, no allowance is made 
in the above calculation for the slight excess of area of the District, as it exists at present, 
over its area at the time of survey, as explained in the 1st Section of this Report. The total 
must therefore be corrected by an addition of 43,165 to the number previously obtained; and 
the entire population of the District in 1866 is accordingly found to be I,197,S3S souls. 

17. I do not venture to put forward this estimate as more than an approximation to the 
truth. It is probably under, rather than over, the reality, as it gives a population of only 
185^ to the square mile. Mr. Browne, in his report on Tipperah, states that that District 
contains 264 persons to the square mile ; and though Tipperah is no doubt somewhat more 
thickly inhabited than Mymensingh, yet it hardly appears probable that the difference in the 
ratio of population to area could be so great as this. I can only repeat that the estimate I 
have given is based upon the best information~at my command ; that it has no pretensions to 
exactness ; and that if it is in error, it is probably by falling short of, rather than by exceed- 
ing, the truth. 

18. A far more accurate estimate can be made of the proportion which the Hindoos 
hear to the Mahomedans. Though the actual population has no doubt considerably altered 
since the survey, yet it is not likely that any great variation has taken place in the ratio 
which the two great classes of the people bear to each other; and on this point the survey 
statistics may be followed with confidence. At the time of the survey there were in Perguanah 
Attia 47 Hindoos to every 64 Mahomedans ; in Eagmaree the Hindoos were to the 
Mahomedans as 15 to 22 ; in Burbazoo as 23 to 45 ; in Pokburea as 32 to 59 ; in Jaffersbyo 
as 13 to 29 ; in Alapsing as 67 to 100 ; and in Bun Bhowal at 7 to 11. It is needless to go 
through the details of each perguanah ; but, taking the average of the entire District, it may 
be stated with certainty that the Hindoos constitute about one-third, and the Mahomedans 
about two-thirds, of the population. 

19. Of the Hindoo population, as , nearly as possible, two-thirds are agriculturists, the 
resaainder bedng money-changers, shop-keepers, actizans, or fishermoi. Of the Mahomedans, 
fully five-sixths are engaged in agrioulture, the rest being boatmen, tailors, or peons. 
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and a few shop-keepers. Takiiig Hindoos and Mahomedans toother, it will be found that out 
of every 38 inhabitants, 29 are engaged in agriculture, and 9 in other occupations. 

20. The Garrows, who inhahit the hilla on the north of the District, are an entirely dis- 
tinct race of men. It is probable that they are not.aQ aboriginal tribe, but are of Mongolian 
descent, — an opinion which is confirmed by their peculiar physiognomy. The Garrow Hills, 
however, are not a part of the Disfnct, and any notice of the Qarrows would be out of place 
here, if it were not for the fact that the villages lying within the District at the foot of the 
hills are largely inhabited by a race of mongrel Garrows, known as Hajuugs. These people, 
by residence in the plains, and intermarriage with the Bengalis, have lost or modified 
many of the characteristics of their original stock ; but they can still be easily distinguished 
from the Aryan race. These men inhabit many of the northern villagea of Pergunnahs 
Sherepore and Shooshung. It curiously happens that, in the extreme south of the District, in 
Tuppeh Bun Bhowal, on the borders of Dacca, there is found a class of men called " Mandaes," 
who have the same Calmuck type of physiognomy as the Garrows, and are traditionally said to 
hare migrated from the Garrow Hills to the villages they now occupy. These men have 
adopted the religious usages of Hindooism ; but they are not recognized by orthodox Hindoos 
as a caste. 

21. The District presents hardly any peculiarities of religions belief which are worthy 
of special notice. Among the educated classes of Hindoos, the Theism of the Brabmo-Somaj 
is here, as in other places, steadily gaining ground ; but it does not seem likely that a creed which 
appeals so little to the senses and the imagination will ever be embraced by the mass of the 
people. A pecnliar form of Hindooism prevails in the low country which lies in the south- 
eastern part of the District bordering upon Sylhet. The Hindoos in this part of the District 
belong to the Visfauuva sect, but pay epecial veneration to Bam Krishna Gossain, who is 
believed to have introduced the Vishnuva tenets into this part of the couutiy. Their head- 
quarters are at Bithnngnl in Zillah Sylhet, but they have chapels (akbras) in the villages 
of Delhi, Shyetdba, G.oorai, and other places in Mymensingh. Their temples have no idols, 
but in each one there is the grave of Ram Krishna Gossain, his bedstead, sandals, bedding, &c. ; 
and these are decked with flowers at the time of worship. 

S2. There is a Hindoo temple of some note in the town of Kishoregnnge, bnt it is now 
in a dilapidated state. It is known by the name of the Jhulanbaree, and was built in the 
year 1770 by BrojokishoreFnramanick, who rose to great affluence when the East India Com- 
pany's trade in moslin flourished in those part£. There is also a temple of some architectural 
pretensions in the town of Sherepore in the north-western part of the District. 

2S. Of Mahomedan shrines, the principal one that I am acquainted with is situated 
in Monza Doormoot, in the northern part of Fei^unnah Jaffershaye. This village contains 
a celebrated mosque, known as Shah Kamal's Durgah, to which pilgrimages are made, some- 
times from a considerable distance. There is also a lai^ mosque in Monza Itua, Pergunnah 
Joanshaye, built by the former zemindars of the place. This has fallen into a somewhat 
ruinous condition. A mosque of some importance also exists in Monza Knddeem Hamjanee, 
in Pergunnah Burbazoo. The mosque in Mouzah Muddunpore, Pergunnah Mymensingh, 
will be found more particularly noticed in Appendix B. 
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24. Ths language prevalent ia the District is a corrapt Bengali, largrely intermixed 
with Hindustani worda, and constructed with very little attention to the rules of grammar. 
The pronunciation is noticeable for the substitution, common in the Eastern Districts, of the 
aspirate for the initial g in many words. A glossary of words, believed to be peculiar to the 
District, is given in Appendix P. 

SECTION IV.— AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

25. The staple product of the District is rice, of which varions kinds are cultivated. 
Next in importance is jute, which is largely grown in the south-eastern part of the District. 
The different species of oilBeeds, linseed, t«el, and mustard are raised in the neighbourhood of 
most villages, principally for home consumption. Indigo is extensively grown, mostly on 
the chur lands of the rivers Burhampooter and Jumoona. Tobacco is grown in small quan- 
tities in most parts of the District, more largely in Pergunnah Pookhureea than elsewhere. 
Several kinds of pulses (kulai) are cultivated, vh., moogh kalai, (which is again sub-divided 
into two classes — shona moogh the finer sort, and ghasec moogh the inferior sort,) khesaree 
kalai, maskalai, and musaree kalai. The sugarcane is not largely grown, but there are 
some considerable plantations of it in Pergunnah Hooseymshaye and Joar Hosseinpoor. 
Fawn is raised in only a few localities, principally in Pergunnahs Alapsing and Jafferebye. 
Other productions are cheena, capsicums, ginger, pepper, onions, and garlic. Many of the 
churs are covered with hushes of jhow [tamarisk), which makes a valuable fuel. The reeds, 
from which seetulpotee mats are made, grow extensively in the marshy lands in the eastern 
part of the District. 

26. Of rice there are three principal crops during the year : — Firtl, the aous crop, which is 
sown in the month of March, and reaped in July or August ; second, the aumun crop, sown about 
the end of August, and reaped in the beginning of December ; third, the boro, or spring crop, 
sown in November, and reaped in April. This crop is raised principally on the borders of 
beels and in other places where the ground is largely saturated with moisture. 

27. The modes of cultivating rice do not differ from those in use in other Districts. 
The agricultural implements are of a very rude and simple description. The ploughs are 
light, and generally made entirely of wood : they penetrate the soil to the depth of only three 
or four inches. The harrow or " moye" is mode of two bamboos joined together by cross-bars, 
and the driver generally stands upon it to give it weight. This is used both to break the 
clods and to cover the seed. 

28. As the cultivation of jute is confined to comparatively a few Districts of Bengal, 
some more particular remarks upon it may not be out of place. Jute is largely grown in the 
churs of the Berhampooter in Pergunnah Jaffershye, and on those of the Jumoona in Eagmaree 
and Bnrbozoo. But the chief seat of the cultivation is on the churs of the Berhampooter 
in the south-eastern part of the District, between Guffergong and Bhyrub Bazar. The river 
has of late years silted up to bo large an extent as to be impracticable for the passage of 
boats of any size, except in the rainy season. The churs thus formed are found to be exceed- 
ingly favorable to the growth of jute. A crop of mustard is generally first sown upon them 
in October, and reaped in February. The ground is then prepared for the reception of the 
jute seed by a uombei of successive ploughisgs, as many as twenty-five plougbiogs being often 
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g^ren. Sowing takes place about the middle of April, and aboat a eeer of seed is ollowed to 
each bee^a of laod. When the pltmt is about six inches high, the field is weeded bj means of 
the Lan^l (generally called Bindha in this part of the country), a kind of rake with vooden 
teeth. Afterwards, when the plant has attained a height of three or foor feet, the jcultivator 
again goes over the field and uproots with the hand all the remaining weeds, and also thins 
the plants if he finds them growing too closely together. A generally dry season is favorable 
to the growth of jute; but if the drought is excesaiye, the plant suffers from blight, called 
"kachari." The cutting of the crop commences about the middle of August. The 
plants are cut with a dao close down to the root, tied in bundles, and thrown into water 
for about fifteen days, when the fibres are considered fit for separation from the stock. 
After separation, the fibre is again washed, and then spread out to dry for two or three days. 
For this pnrpoBfi, it is generally hang on bamboos placed horizontally over posts. When dry, 
it is made up into bundles, called " moorahs," of four or five " biskas" each, a " biska" being 
considered equivalent to one handful. Each " moorah" weighs from one to one and three-fourtha 
of a seer. Id this state it is brought to market, and purchased by the dealers, who buy it from 
the cultivator at 84 tolas 10 annas to the seer, and sell it at 82 tobs. The refuse stalks are 
dried and used as fuel. 

29. The jute plant is commonly known by the name of " nullia" in this District. 
The fibre when separated is called " pat" or (more commonly) " kosta." There are two kinds 
of nullia, vis., the aous and the aumun, the former yielding a short but strong staple, and mndt 
whiter tliau the aomun, which yields a long staple of a rather brownish hae. 

30. Jute is not often cultivated on a system of advances, the ryots being mostly pereona 
of sufficient substance to be independent of the mahajans. The butga system, however, (which 
answers to the metayer of Europe)is not uncommon. The terms of burga engagemente vary : 
in some cases the proprietor gives the land only, in others he also bears half the expense of 

- ploughing and weeding. 

31. In this District the jate of Bakrabad is considered the best, the fibre h&sg white 
and frequently as much as eight cubits in length. It is largely exported to Naraingusge. 

' 33. Jute is considered to be an exhausting crop, and is nevu cnltivated on the same 
ground for more than three successive years. It is generally followed by either maekalai or 
thatching grass ; and in three or four years the soil is again, ready for the reception of the jute 
seed. 

33. The cocoanut tree is rare in Mymensingh. The betel-nut (Areca Catechu) is not 
uncommon, but the local supply is insufficient, and the nut is largely imported. The bamboo 
(Bambuaa Arundinacea) is common in every village, The mangoes (Maogifeni Indica) of the 
District are of a very inferior quality, and full of insects. The best mangoes come from 
Pergunnah Eagmaree ; but even these are not good. The tamarind tree (Tamarindus Indica) 
is abundant, and valuable both for &ait and as timber. The local varieties of plantains are not 
good. The hygoon, or firoit of the egg-plant, is common in every bazar. 

34. Sunn, or thatching grass, has been noticed above as an alternative crop with jote. 
It is veiy extensively grown on the chur lands, as it does not require a good quality of soil. 

85. The principal grazing grounds are in the southern part of Pergunnah Fookbnrea, 
and in Fei^unnahs KbulUajooree and Nusseroojial. 
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SECTION v.— COMMERCIAL MARTS ; EXPORTS AND IMPORTS ; PAIRS. 

36. The priacipal commercial marts of the District are as follows : — 

I, — Nussirabadj in Pergunnah Alapsiog, the capital town of the District. 

II. — Daponeea, in Fer^nnah Alapsingj a large mart for grain. 

III. — Sumbbo<^unge, ia Pergunnah MjineDsinghj where there is a large supply of all 
descriptions of commodities. 

IV. — Jumalpore^ in Pergunnah Jaffersbye, the principal town of the Jumalpore Sub- 
DivisioD. 

v.— Sherepoor, in Pergunnah Sheiepoor, a large but somewhat decayed place. 

VI. — NalitabareCj in Pergnnnah Sherepore, the most important mart in the northern 
' part of the District. 

VII. — Soobuncally, in Pergunnah Fookhuriaj the principal commercial depSt of the west- 
em part of the District. 

VIII. — HosBeinpoor, in Joar Hosseinpoor, a la^ and well-supplied bazar. 

IX. — Oolookandee, or Bhyrnt Bazar, in Tupp^ Kooreekhai, the largest and most impor- 
tant mart in the District. 

X. — Karreemgunge, in Tuppeh Hazradee, a large bazar. 

XI. — Dutt's Bazar, or Biroe, in Tnppeh Run Bhowal. 

XII. — Kateeadee in Tnppeh. Hazradee, a place of less importance than formerly, but still a 
la^ commercial mart. 

XIII. — Kaliachapra, in Tuppeh Hazradee, principally for g^ln. 

XIV.— Kishor^unge, the Head-quarters of the Sub-Division, and a tolerably lai^e bazar. 

37. A more particular notice of Uiese places, as well as of all the other towns and 
villages of importance in tlie District, will be fonnd in Appendix B. 

38. The places of export and import are Sooluncally, Oobookandeej and Dutt's Bazar. 
Cotton, betel-nuts, and chillies are imported from Tipperah, cocoanuta from the sonthem Districts, 
cattle from the west, and refined sugar, piece goods, and wheat principally from Calcntta vid 
Naraingunge. The principal exports are rice, jute, indigo, hides, reed mats, cheese, ghee, and 
capsicums. Tobacco and muslin are also exported to a small extent. The importation of rum 
and gunja will be separately noticed under the head of " Excise." 

i2 
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S9. Some notice may bere be taken of the Garrow Hants, locally t«nned " Kotes." These 
are held in the villages at the foot of the hiUe, in the northern parts of Fergunnabs Shere- 
pooT and Shooshung. The traffic is conducted entirely^ on the principle of barter. The Garrows 
bring down from the hilla cottom honey, wax, puchapat leaf, and other articles, which they 
exchange for rice, salt, tobacco, brass utensils, poultry ,aDd doge ; the last being a favorite arti- 
cle of food. Most of the cotton thus obtained from the hills afterwards finds its way to Nali- 
tabaree for sale. 

40. Ko fairs of any great celebrity are held in the District. The most noticeable is 
the Jhnlan Fair at Kiehoregunge in the month of August. This is well attended by traders 
from Dacca, Tipperah, and Sylhet, as welt as by the merchants of the District. Considerable 
transactions are carried on in cloth and piece goods, hardware, epieee, shoes, and miscellaneous 
articles. The next in importance is the Dole Fair at Hooseinpoor in the month of March, 
which is of the same character as the Jhulan Fair, but not <}nite so largely attended. A 
tolerably large fair is held in the month of Bysack (April) iu the town of Sherepore, and one 
at Qobindgnnge, in Pergunnah Alapsing, in the months of March and October, The fairs at 
Sherepoor and Gobindgunge are of only local importance, and attract few, if any, merchants 
and visitors from other Districts. The same may be said of the Singjanee Fair, held in the 
town of Jumalpore in the month of Chyet, and of the Porabaree Fair in Pei^gnnnah Kagmary, 
which is held in Fous (December). 



SECTION VI.— MANUFACTURES. 

41. The District is not now the seat of any important manufacturing industty. In 
former times the muslins of Mymcnsicgh were of considerable celebrity, those of Kishore- 
gunge and Bajidpooc being reckoned the best. When the East India Company were a mere 
trading association, they had outlying cloth Victories at each of these places. A cloth merchant 
has now turned the Eisboregnnge Factory into his godown, and a Police Station stands upon the 
site of the factory at Bajidpoor. Muslin, however, is still manufactured in this part of this Dis- 
trict, though not to Any great extent. Seetulpatee mats are largely manufactured in the eastern 
and south-eastern parts of the District, where the marshes furnish an abundant supply of the 
reeds necessary for the purpose. Mustard oil and coarse sugar are manufactured for local consump- 
tion throughout the District, most villages having an oil or sugar mill, worked sometimes by the 
band, and sometimes by bullocks. Indigo factories are numerous, and the quantity of indigo 
manufactured in a good season is very considerable. The manufacture usually be^ns about the 
end of May, and continues for two months or longer. The mode of manufacture is similar to that 
employed elsewhere, and need not be more particularly described. The indigo cultivation is in the 
hands of three planters — Mr. Wise of Dacca, Mr. K, S. Brodie, and Mr. Baldwin of Soobun- 
cally. Altboagb jute is so lai^ly grown in the District, it is almost entirely exported in the 
shape of fibre, and is woven into gunnycloth elsewere. The variety of cheese known as Dacca 
cheese is an important article of manufacture in Pergunnahs Joanehye and 'Nusseroojial, 
where extensive plains, inundated in the rainy season, afford admirable pasture for cattle in the 
cold weather. For the same reason, ghee is largely produced in the same locality. Charcoal is 
extensively manufactured in two places in the District — at Burmee on the borders of Dacca, 
and in the neighbourhood of GabtuUee between Pergunnahs Pookhureea and Alapeing. 
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SECTION VII.— RIVERS, REELS, AND FORESTS. . 

42. The two great rivers of Mymensingli are the Berhampooter and the Jumoona, the 
former of which intersects the entire District, and the Iatt«r forms its wcBtern boundary. The 
Berhampooter enters the District at its north-west corner, close to Karribaree on. the borders 
of Goalpara, where the Garrow Hills comedown to the very edge of the stream. From this 
point the river flows throngh the centre of the District as far as Tofee, from which it forma 
the boundary separating Mymensing and Daoca as far as Bhyrab Bazar, a little helow which 
its waters are nnited with those of the Megna. The days are past in which the Berhampooter 
was entitled to rank as one of the great rivers of India. The gradual formation of chura 
and bars of sand in the upper part of its bed has diverted the great volume of water into the 
present channel of the Jumoona. The Berhampooter is now a stream which, in Mymensingh 
at least, probably averages less than a quarter of a mile in width in the dry season, and which 
is in most places easily fordable. Two places in the District may specially be noted, in which 
the course of the river has considerably changed within a comparatively recent period. One of 
these is the tract between Jnmalpoor and Pearpoor; the other lies between Kateeadee and 
Napitchar in the south-eastern part of the District. From my recollections of Mymensingh 
ten years ago, I can state with confidence that in that interval the volume of water in the 
Berhampootor has sensibly diminished; and it is not impossible that, in the lapse of another 
quarter of a century, this once great river may have dwindled away into an entirely insignifi- 
cant stream. On the other hand, there is the chance that, by the shifting of the sand beds in the 
upper channel, the mass of water which now forms the Jumoona may be again diverted back 
to its old bed in the Berhampooter. 

43. The diminution of water in the Berhampooter, while it has exercised au unfavorabtd 
influence on the commercial prosperity of the District, has added greatly to its agricultural 
capabilities. The churs formed by the river are found to be extremely well adapted to the 
growth of indigo and jute ; and in process of time they become suited to other crops also. Even 
those churs which are still unfit for other cultivation are frequently covered with tamarisk 
bushes and sunn grass, the former of which are valuable as foel, and the latter is universally 
used for thatching. 

44. In the rainy season the Berhampooter is navigable for boats of the largest burden* 
and the current flows with great rapidity. The ferries over the Berhampooter, as well as 
over the other rivers of the District, will he noticed in a separate Section of this Report. 

45. The extreme length of the river Jumoona in the District is 94 miles, from Dholee 
in Zillah Bungpoor to the borders of the Dacca District. The area of the river 
(as found by survey] is 64*13 square miles; but it is to be remembered that the 
survey measurements take place at a time ef the year when the water is at the lowest. 
In the rainy season the Jumoona is in many places from four to six miles broad, and 
the current runs with such violence that the ferry boats are unable to cross. Although 
the river has oscillated considerably since the survey, yet it has not done so in one 
direction. It first swept towards the east, and washed away a number of villages on 
that bonk of the river ; it has since retired towards the west, leaving a number of churs 
on the eastern bade This river is navigable for large boats throughout the year, and 
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m the rains it orerflowB a considerable portion of the lov-lying lands of Fergunnahs Poo- 
kharea, Kagmaree, and Attia. 

46. The Megna is the third most important river ia the District. It flows through a 
small part q^ Fergunnah Joanshye in the eoutfa-eastj hut it is hardly entitled to be considered 
as one of the rivers of Mymensiagh. The Ghoraootra and Dhuuoo rivers are both branches 
of the Megna ; the former flows through Fergunoah Joanshye, and the latter through Fer- 
gunnahs Nnssiroojial and Khulliajooree. Ttu Soorma or Bherumona ia a river of eome mag- 
nitude, dividing Pergunnah Khulliajooree from the District of Sylhet. The Eunba river ia a 
stream of no great width, but is navigabla throughout the year for boats of considerable 
burden. It flows in an E. N. E. direction through Pergunnah Mymensingb, and for some 
distance forms the boundary between that Pergunnah and the Sylhet District. 

47. The Jhecnai flows in a south-westerly direction near the town of Jumalpoor, and 
connects the Berhampooter with the Jumoona. This river is not navigable in the dry season. 
The Satora river enters the District near Kowraecd in Tuppeh Run Bhowal, and joins the 
Berhampooter close to the village of Bagnnbarry about five miles west of Noaeirabad. This 
river also is only navigable in the rainy season. In Perguonahs Attia and Pokhuria there 
are a number of channels of the river Jumoona which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
They are entirely fed by the volume of water in the Jumoona j and if by any chance the 
channel, of that river were t« alter, they would at tmce disappear. 

48. On the whole, the rivers of the District cannot be said to afford any great facilities 
for internal communication. The Berhampooter, which is the natural central highway, is not 
navigable , in the diy season for boats of more than 20O or 300 maunds burden, and the 
Jumoona and M^na only skirt the borders of the District. The Dhunnoo and the Ghoraootra 
flow through a part of the District which is of no commercial importance. There is no regular 
water-carriage from the Sudder Station to any large market j and it would be well if the 
inhabitants of the District would accept the truth oa this point, and would turn their attention 
to other means of communication. 

49. Of beels, the only sheet of water deserving the name of a lake is the Haooda bheet 
in the northern part of the Mudhoopoor jnngle. The eastern and south-eastern parts of the 
District abound in beels, containing large quantities offish. Much of these portions of the Dis- 
trict is under water in the rains ; in the dry season the fishermen build temporary huts to 
live in, and remain in the neighbourhood of a becl till they have captured most of the fish, 
when they shift their quarters to another place. Beels are also numerous in Pergunnah Shoo- 
shung ; and to the west of Nussirabad there is a chain of beels extending almost the whole dis- 
tance from the Sotooa river to Qabtullee, well stocked with fish. 

50. Theflshof thoDistrictarenot ofthebestquality, though the ordinary kinds are abun- 
dant. Tlie mangoe-f^h is almost unknown ; the hilsa was once very common in the Berham- 
pooter near Bagunbarry, but baa become scarce of late years. Various kinds of iishing are prac- 
tised. When the waters are falling, an earthen embankment is made across the channel with only 
one outlet, across which a small net or a rush basket is placed. The hand net is used in shallow 
waters, the fisherman wading in the stream, and pushing the net in front of him by a handle. 
For deeper water, the large triangular net is used, extended on a bamboo frame, and let down over 
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Hie side of A boatj the net being fused again by a leyer within the boat. The seine ordraw- 
aetis less conunonly seen. Several local words connected with fishing will be found in 
Appendix F. 

51. The only forest in the District is the great Mndhoopoor jnngle, known also to the 
natives by the name of Qnrhgnjalee. The Garrow Hills are thickly wooded, but these are 
beyond the Mymcmsingh border. The Mudboopoor jungle, however, is in the veiy heart of 
the District, and extends ahuost the entire distance from the city of Dacca to the Berhampooter 
river. Its length in the District &om north to south is about forty -Eve miles, its greatest width 
is abont sixteen miles, and its least width about six. Its area in the District may be taken to be 
about 420 square miles. The exceptional soD which is found in this jungle has been noticed 
above. The tract forms an elevated table-land wiUi an average of about sixty feet above the 
level of the pluns, and nowhere rising to a greater height than 100 feet. It is covered 
tiironghout with dense jungle, and abounds in wild animals. The saal {sAorea roitula) is the 
prevailing tree, and is valuable both for timber and charcoal. The trete are felled on the 
spot, and floated down the khalls in the rainy season in rafts, charcoal being maaufactored 
from the smaller branches. The open parts of the jangle are vatnable as grasdng grounds 
during the cold weather. The Mudboopoor jungle is the most unhealthy part of the District, 
especially during the hot weather and rains. 

SECTION Vni.— ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

52. There ar« three main lines of toad in the District, leading from the Sudder Station 
to Toke, Jumalpore, and Soohuncolly respectively. The road to Toke is forty miles in length, 
and is continued from Toke to Dacca a further distance of fifty-fonr miles. It runs close to the 
river Berhampooter. The road to Jumalpore is thirty-two miles in length. The Soohuncolly 
road is forty-four miles in length, and passes through the town of Mooktagacha, and through 
the Mudboopoor jungle. These three roads are nnmetalled ; but they are in fair condition, and 
are payable for wheeled carriages throughout the year. The Toke road is bridged throughout 
the entire distance. The Soohuncolly road has no bridges over the rivers Satora and Baoar, the 
former of which is about six miles west of the station, and the latter mns close to the Gabtallee 
Police Station. These streams are of trifling depth in the cold season, and are then easily forded ; 
in the rains they are crossed by ferries. The Banar at OabtuUee might be bridged without much 
difficulty ; but the Satora ia so wide a stream in the rainy season, that a bridge over it 
would involve very considerable expense. The same two Btreams dso cross the Jumalpore 
road. On the Soohuncolly road the Gooja river at Mudboopoor is crossed by a pucka 
bridge. The bridges over the other streams are of wood. The only bridge of any magnitude 
on the Jumalpore road ia the wooden bridge at Ashtodhar over the Serioolly river. 

53. Besides these three roads, there is a road from Jumalpore to Eurribaree in the north- 
west corner of the District, a distance of thirty miles. This road is in tolerably good repair. 
There are also roads from Jumalpore to Sberepore (nine miles), and from Jamalpore to Fingna, 
thirty-two miles. These roads at present require to be repaired and levelled before they would 
be suited for wheel tra£Sc. 

There is a bridle road from the Berhampooter to Kureemgunge vid Kishorcgnnge, a distance 
of twenty-five miles. This road is unbridged, and is only fit for passengers on foot or on horse- 
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back. The road from Sherepore to Pearpore (eiiteen miles) can hardly !» iaid to erist, except on 
paper, and the same may be said of the road from the Agaronndoor Thanoth to Pottdipore (four- 
toenmileB) in the Bonth-eastem part of the Diatrict. The only remaining road is that from the 
Sudder Station to Gowreepoor vtd Soombhoogunge, a distance of twelve milea. The eastern 
part of thia road ia in good order. The rest is at preicnt hardly practicable for carriages, and 
the bridges reqnire to be repaired. 

54. The length of District loads in good condition ia therefore 146 milea a* foUows :— 

RoadtoToke *0 milee. 

Do. to Jumalpore ... ... ... ••• 32 „ 

Do. to Kurribaree 80 ' „ 

Do. to Soobancolly 44 „ 

146 milea. 

6&. The remaining roads are said to be 108 miles in length, which gives a total of 254 
miles of n>ad in the District, ezclusiTO of municipal and town roads. 

56. There are no imperial roads in the District. All the roads mentioned above are of the 
" local" class, and are m^nt^ned by grants from the Amalgamated District Road Fund. For 
several years past, a sam of Rupees 8,000 has been annually granted for this pnrposesj — an 
amount totally insoffioieDt to meet the requirements of the District. 

57. There are only two staging bungalows in the District, — one at Guffergong, and one 
at Toke, botb being on the main road from Mymensingb to Dacca. The bnngalow at Qoffer- 
gong is kept up by the Police A uthorities ; at the Toke bungalow a Chowkeydar is paid from the 
Amalgamated District Road Fund, 

58. There are no oanals or other oommnnications of any kind in the District. A pro> 
poeal has been made for opening a canal from Ram Gopaolpore to the Berhampooter river. 
The expense is estimated at Rs. 10,000, and the aemiadan of Pergonnah Mymensingh have 
expteased their willingness to defray one-half of the cost. The proposed line of canal has 
never been professionally suTv^ed, and the advantagea (tf opening it are questionable, aa there 
is not enffioient water to m^ntain the canal in a navigable oonditioQ throughout the year. 

69. It must be admitted that the District has not- reoeired from Oovemment the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled. When it is remembered that the surplus revenue amonnU to 
fully twelve lakhs of Rupees, it is not equitable that the amount allotted for road improve* 
ments should be confined to such a sum as Rs. 8,000. The SoobuacoUy Road, which is a 
veiy important medium of eommoDication, shoold be treated as an imperial road, and should 
be metalled, and furnished with masonry bridges tbroughcxit the entire length. To keep the 
other nwds of the District in proper rcpur, an allowance should be made of at least twioe as 
large a sum aa the amoant at present sanctioned. 



SECTION IX.— EDUCATION. 

60, The District is under the Inspector of Schools of the South-Easteni Circle, and is 
under the immediate supervision of two Deputy Inspectors,'— one in the eastern, and one in the 
western part of the District. 
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61. A complete list; of tbe Bohools in the Distriot, with tiie nomber of papili in eaoli at 
flieoloae of the official yew 1866-.67, will be found ia Appendix Q, 

62. In the eastern division of the District there were in 1866 seventy-two Bchools^ which 
are thos clasaified : — 



Government schools 
Aided Anglo- Vernacular schools 
Aided Vernacular ditto 

Aided CHrl0' schools 
Vemscnlar Circle schools . . . 
Private Anglo- Vemacalav sohoob 
Private Vemacolar ditto 

Private Girls' schools 



Total 



. 18 
. 1 

. IB 
. 8 
. 18 
. 6 

, 72 



These schools were attended by Zfiii pupils. 

63. In the western division there were thirty-eight echoole, classified as follows :— 

GoTemment Model schools 2 

Aided Anglo-Vernacular schools 



Aided Vernacular schools , 
Vemacolar Circle schools . . . 
Private Vemaeular schools 



, 13 
, 9 
, 5 



Total 



The number of pnpik attending these schools was IfiW, making a total of 110 schools 
in the District, attended by 3,984 pupils. 

64. It appears from the above that education is more advanced in the eastern than in the 
western part of the District. Not only is the number of schools and pnpils oonsiderably greater 
in the eastern division, but that division numbers among its schoob one normal »!hoo1, three 
night schools, and seven girls* schools ; whereas the western division has no similar institutions. 
Of the seven girls* schools, five have been opened since the beginning of the year 1886, and the 
measure must still be considered as an experiment. It ia worthy of notiee that these schools are 
mostly attended by girls in the higher classes of society. In the opinion of the Deputy Inspector 
of the Eastern Division, the pr^adicea against female education are dying out, and the main 
obstades in the way of its diffusion are the early i^ at which girls are still married, and the 
want of competent instructors of their own sex. 

85. The Government EngHsh school intiie Sadder Station was first opened in November 
1853, and is considered one of the beet schools in Eastern EeagaL The present staff of 
Masters is as follows : — 





BdarfBe. 




Salu^Ba. 


Head Muter 


150 


Sixth Master ... 


20 


Second do. 


60 


Seventh do. ... 


20 


Third do. 


30 


Eighth do. ... 


20 


Fourth do. * ... 


25 


Ninth do. ... 


20 


Kill do. 


25 


Pundit do. ... 


20 
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66. Of the 284 papils attending; the Bchool daring the past year, 264 were Hiadooci, eighteen 
Mahomedans, and twoof other deaominationB. A fee of Be. 1-4 ia paid monthlj by «Bch 
student. The Government grant to the Bchool daring the year was Rs. 2,375, and thesam 
receired from fees, &c., was Rs. 8,569, making a total of B«. 6,844. The charges incurred were 
Ee. 4,844 on current account, and Be. 1,000 as extraotdinaiy chaises for repairs, furniture, &c. 
The total monthly cost of «ach pupil wasBs. S-4-6, and of this 13 annas 11 pie represeote 
the cost to Government. 

67. Tb& school acquitted itself with great credit, at the last Entrance Examination for 
the Calcutta UifiverBity. Of thirteen candidates two only were rejected ; one passed in the Ist 
dividon, six in the Snd, and four in. the 3rd. One scholarship of B«. 14 and four scholarships 
of Bs. 10 were obtained by members of the school. . 

68. The fees paid by pupils in the other schools vary from one Bnpee to fonr annas (and 
in some cases aslittle as 2 annas) per month. It is universally found that the great minority 
of the pupils are Hindoos. In the town of Nussirabad the Mahomedan population decidedly 
outnumbers the Hindoos; yet the return given above shows that of the boys attending 
the Government English school, scarcely more than 1 in 16 is a Mussulman. I am not 
in possession of equalij" accurate statistics regarding the village schools; bat my experience 
of such schools as I have visited (at Booigapoor, Sberepore, and elsewhere,) tends to support 
the opinion that the schools throughout the District are attended almost exclusively by 
Hindoo boys. The girls' schools -are, I believe, entirely confined to Hindoos. A remarkable 
exception to the general neglect of education by the Mahomedana is found in the Mahomedan 
Madrissa at Hybutnuggur, an institution for Arabic learning, supported by Dewan Ilahee 
Newaj Khan, a wealthy and influential Zemindar of Tappeh ^ Sindha. In this school an 
Arabic Monlvie is retained at a salary of Bs. 25, and a Persiaa teacher at Bs. 7-8, and 10 
of the scholars receive stipends of Bs. 2 each. The total number of pupils is S9. This 
institution, not being under Government inspection, is not included in the list of schools 
given in the Appendix, which is compiled irom the returns of the Bdocational Department, 

69. The girls* school in the Sudder Station was first opened in December, 1865, and 
owes its origin to the benevolence and public spirit of Baboo Bam Chnnder Baneijee, at present 
the Head Clerk of the Magistrate's Office. 

70. A school for Garrow boys was opened in the village of Baleegaon in March last. 
The school has hitherto been fairly attended, but it is too early yet for me to attempt to say 
whether it is likely to be permanent. Those who are acquainted with the District will wateh with 
much interest the progress of this attempt to extend education to this uncivilized race of men. 

71. In connection with the subject of education, it may be noticed here that there is 
one printing press in the District, viz., in the town of Nussirabad. A vernacular newspaper, 
called the Bigyaponee, is published weekly on Saturdays. Fourteen Bengali works, chiefly 
ou educational sabjecte, were publbhed at this Press during the year 1866. 

• SECTION X.— LOCAL LAND MEASURES. 

72. The local land measures in use in the District are extremely numerous and perplex- 
ing. The simple and convenient standard of the Government beega has not been adopted 
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in any Fei^anali ot iljmenaBgh. TheOoTernmentbeega, it is tme, is in use in Pergnnnali 
fatiUdoho, bat thoogh a part of this Fei^iiimah isj for certain pnrposea, inclnded in the 
Bistrict, as expluned in tiie first section of this Bepwt, yet tJie Fetgcnnali is never confddered 
as fonning a component part of Zillah Mymensingh. 

73. The followiog are the local land measnres in ordinary use, arranged according to 
the Fei^;anDahe in which the; prevail :— 

The local standard ifl tho poorafa^ which is thus obtained :— 1 oabit 10 fingers make one 
gaz, 100 goz make a rnssee or rope, 1 nueee in length 
B^uSS^ A'vi^'' •»* 'T'TO^ by 1 in breadth makes a poorah. The sab^risions of the 
poorah are these : — 

4 cowries = 1 gnndah. 

5 gondahs = I cottah. 
16 cottahs — 1 poorah. 

The poorah is eqoal to 3 beegahs 1^ cottahs of the Government standard j it contains 
fi005'562 scinare yards. Hence an acre is equal to 0-966 of a poorah, and the poorah contains 
1-034 acres. 

Land in these perj^annahs is measured by Uie pakhee 
and khada. The snb-divisiona are these : — 

4 cowries s 1 gnndah. 
7i gandahs = 1 pakhee. 
16 pakbees <= 1 khada. 

The pakhee is thos obtained : — 14 onbits 14 Sogers make a null or rod, 6 nnlls in length 
by 5 in breadth (equal to 87^ cabits by 72} cabits) make a pakhee. The pakhee is equal 
to lb. Oc. 4d. of the Government standard. The khada contains 26,524 aqoare yaids. Hence 
an acre is equal to 0*169 of a khada, and the khada contains 5-273 acres, or 6 acres 1 rood 3 
poles. 



ll7IIM1MUI(h. 

Siiigdtu. 

I>anMbH0O. 

Boydoom. 



EoMkmuiiv ^ these pergunnahs the sab-diviaons are as follows :-« 

iTiiHiroqjuJ. 16 cottahs = 1 ars. 

BoipUimid. 16 aras = 1 poora. 

The ara is thus obtained : — 1 cubit 6 fingers make one 
gnz. 100 gaz make one nesee or rope, two rosseea in length by one in breadth make 
1 ara. The aim ia accordingly eqnal to 4b. 17c. 4d. of the Ctovemment standard, and the poora 
is equal to 7Sb. 12o. lOd., or to 25 acres 3 roods 12 poles. 

„ , „ ^ _ . . , m_ 1. Land in these pergunnahs is measured by the 

KMhiepow. TMlnndnr. kanee, and 16 kanees make a droon. 

HowklMd. 



HooliunpoOT Jov. 



IJST^*"' The kanee is thus obtained :— 1 eaWt 6 fingers 

make one goz, 34 guz make a ruseee or rope, 3 
I in lengtii by H in breadth make 1 kanee. The kanee is therefore equal to lb. Ic. 
of the CSovemment standard, and the droon is equal to 5 acres 2 roods 12 poles English. 

1.2 
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jf^^j^ In tiieee fergaoaahB a^a the standard is tlie kaaee, 

VoHubn. and 16 kaneee nut^ 1 drooD i but the kutee is a xery difierent 

taeasure fivm tLe Hazradee ksnee givea above. 

The kanee is thoa obtained : — 1 ctibit 7 fingers mi^e 1 guz, 10 gaz make one 
rossee or rope, 12 rnssees in length by 10 in breadth make a kaoee. This kanee is there- 
fore equal to 3b. Sc. 6d. of the Qovemment standardj and the droon is equal to 60b. ISe. Sd., or 
to 16 acres 8 roods 1 pole English measoie. 

Shtmnn. ^^ stendard is the koor. The sob^TisioBs are aa 

8hH»nl~- follows :— 

20 gnndaa = 1 cotta. 
20 cottas = 1 koor. 

The koor is thus obtained:—! cubit 6 fingers make 1 goz, 120 gnz make 1 nueee 
or rope, 1 russee in length by one in breadth makes 1 koor. The Sherepore cotta is there- 
fore equal to Sc. llH- of the Government beega, and the koor is eqoal to 8^ beegas or 1 acre 
rood 25 poles English. 

Land in these pergunnahs is measured by the pakhee and khada, and 16 pakhees make 

latterAje. o^*^ khada, as in Fergtinnah Burbazoo; bat the Jaffershye 

Mokiiubaa. pakhee is laiger than that of Burbazoo. It is obtained as 

follows: — 17 ctibits 17 fingeia make one null w rod, of which 6 in length by 6 in breadth 

make 1 pakhee. The Jafiershye pakhee is therefore equal to 8 be^as 9 cottas of the Gorem- 

ment standard, and the khada is equal to 23 beegas 1 cottas^ or 7 acres 2 roods 25 poles. 

74. It wonid be a great oonvenience to have these confusing and anomalous measures swept 
airay, and one general standard of land meaenrement introdaoed ; but so long as the l^:i^tion 
on the subject ia merely permissive, it does not appear likely that tbe people will be prevailed 
npon to abandon their old usages. 

75. It may conveniently be noticed here that an era prevails in Pei^unnsh Shoosnng 
different from that in ordinary use throughout the rest of the District. The Sho<»ung year 
commences with the month of Assin, instead of with that of Bysack, and the reckoning is a 
year and a half in advance of the ordinary Bengali era. Thus the monfJi of Byaack 1271, 
B. S., answers to Bysack 1275 of the Shooeong era; but the Shoosung year 1276 bfgine 
OB the 1st Assin 1274, B. S. I have not been able to find when this era was first introduced ; 
it is traditionally said to be of very great antiquity, and it is certainly recognized in snnnoda 
dating from a period anterior to the introdootion of the English dominion into Bengal. 

SECTION XI.— LOCAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

76. Tbe local diversity of weights and measures is lees obtruded on the notice of a 
Qovemment official than the diversity of the measures of land ; but it is not less istrioate 
and perplexing. A C<dlector whose experience in the trial of rent suits necessarily makes 
him acquainted with the respective values of the denominationa by which land is measored, 
and who is perfectly well aware that a poora of land in Hooshnnehye is very different from 
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ft pooift in AlapaiD^, may, neTCrthelcM, have lutd so oooaeion to le&m that nearly every per< 
ganiiah in the District has its own etandaxd of weight, and its own method of sub-dividing 
the maand. 

77. The local standard and measnies are as follows : — 

Rice, <h1, ghee, jnte, and tohaoco are sold by the seer 
of 84 toUbg 10 annas. Other articles are Bold by the seer 
of 60 tolas. 



Hvtgaaxtih Vfiatauiagh, 
„ Bojdoom. 



The maund is thus sub-divided : — 



4 eottahs 

5 bhootas 



1 cotta. 

1 bhoota. 

1 mannd. 

1 anrah. 

The aub^visioDS of the maond are the sane as above, and rioe, jute, and tobaoeo are 
' sold by fJie seer <^ 84 tcdahs 10 annas. Other articles are 
BoM, some by the seer of 80 tolas, and some by that of 60. 

As in Feivsnnah Hooehunthye, except that the maund 
»r Hoaseuipoor. . ,.„ ',,..,, - „ 

IB differently divjdeq, as follows : — 

10 seers as 1 addee. 

i addees = I cottah, 

S cottaha a 1 mannd. 



P«rgtuiiu>b KignurM 



FtrgwiBth SaEtrthiije. 



Psiguimtlt Btgnida*. 
FagnniMh Pokbonk 



Poises and mustard are sold by the seer of 84 tolaha 10 
annas. Bice and other articles by the seer of 60 toLtha. 
ii seers = 1 cbowan, 

16 ohowana = 1 mauad. 

Grain and jute are sold by the seer of 84 tolahs 10 annaa. 
Other articles by the seer of 60 toUhs. 
5 seers = 1 cbowan. 

8 chowans = 1 maund. 

Articles are sold in the same manner as in Jafibrshaye, 
and the saund is sab-divided as in Uymensingh. 

Artiolea are sold as in Jafiershaye, and the maund ia tbos 
sub-divided : — 



10 seera 
4 d h ftT fi afl 



1 dhama. 
1 maond. 



Aitioles are aold as in Ja&rBhaye, and tbfi Eunmd hi sob- 

divided as follows : — 



10 seen 

4 oottahs 



= 1 oottah. 
= 1 maund. 
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, „ Grain is aold by Hit leer of 82^ tolalu. OUier articles br 

The maimd is Uina ffsb-divided : — 

5 Beers = 1 dhan. 

8 dharas = 1 maund. 

Obee is told by ibe seer of 90 tolabs. Otber artddea are sold as ia Mymensmgb, aad 
_ ., the Bub-divieioiiB of ibe maimd are the rame as in tiat 

Allarticlea are sold by the seer of 82 tolabs 10 annae. 
Ftrnimui Attik _, i i- ■ ■ • 

Tbe snb-divmoos of ibe maond are the same as in Fergonnab 
Sherepoor, 

Ghee is soH by tbe seier of 90 tolahs, rice by tbe seer of 81 tolabs 10 annas. Otber 
nJiN ■ -W. artides, eomeby theseer of 80 tolahe,andeoineby thatof 60. 

Tbe mannd is sub-divided as in Peigunnab Mymensingb. 

Obee and oil are sold by tbe seer of 90 tolabs. Otber artieles, some by tbe seer of 81 
tolabs 10 annas, and some by that of 80. The sub-divisions 
''^ of tbe maimd are the same as in Fei]g;annahMymensinfb. 

„^. Rice, oil, and gbee are sold by ibe seer of 84 tolabs 10 

^^^ ' annas. Otbar articles by the seer of 60 tolabs. 

The weights are as follows : — 

7 seers (of 84 tolahs) « 1 cottab. 

' 4 oottabs — 1 arree. 

4 artees =: 1 artab. 

16 arrahs ss 1 poorab. 

Articles are sold as in Tnppeb Hazradee, bnt tbe weights are 
diffeTent, as follows : — 

4 seers (of 84 toUbs) = 1 poorab. 
4 pooraba = 1 cottab. 

20 cottabs = 1 bis. 






„, . - ,^^., -All articles are soU by the seer of 82 tolabs, and 40 seen 

Toppwi Son Showkl. < -> ■ 

" make I maond. 

78. It would seem thai such -diverBitiea as these mixst be a serious obstacle to traffic, 
and must practically render all dealings impossible between inhabitants of different parte of 
tbe District But this is not found to be the case; and tbe experience of other countries 
will show that tbe effect of such vniatious as these is much less than might be anticipated. 
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There is pTobablj do conntry in wbicb proyincial Etondards of weight and measure are more 
munerons and more diverse tWa tbey are in England ; but this ia not found to be any real 
hindranoe to commercial activity. At the same timC) there can be no donbt that these varying 
local standards are indefensible apon any principle o£ reason or convenience; that any influence 
they exercise upon trade is an injurious one ; and that it would be a great advantage to have 
them all superseded in favor of one general imperial standard. Whether the country is ripe for 
the introduction of coercive l^islation on the subject, is a question upon which I need not 
enter here, 

79. The weights and measures in ordinary use are of the rudest and most imperfect 
construction, A pair of scales is made of two shallow platters of twisted cane connected by 
strings with a rod, and seldom or never preseating an accurate balance. The weights are 
sometimes merely pieces of brick, but generally stones, which have no pretence to more than 
approximate accuracy. Oil and other liquids are generally measured in a hollow bamboo, 
sometimes in a wooden measure, manufactured in either case according to the judgment or 
conscience of the seller. It is true that complaints of the use of fraudulent weights and 
measures are almost unknown ; but this is probably because the people in such cases have 
recourse to the patriarchal justice of the zemiudar, rather than to the action of the Courts. 
I observe that the Bengal Social Science Association have taken up the subject of the want 
of a fixed authoritative standard of weights and measures, and there is perhaps no department 
of native life in which their influence could be more usefully exercised. 

SECTION XII.— LANDED TENURES, 

80. The forms of land tenure known in Mymensingh are, firit, Zemindary ; t«co%d, 
Talookdary; third, Izara or itam; fourth, Jote or chuck; «D.A.fi/ih, Burga. 

\tt. — ^A zemindary tenure is one created by the perpetoal settlement, and in which the 
proprietor pays his revenue direct to the Government, 

2ad. — ^Talookdary. Talooks are of several kinds, as (a) kharijah talook, which has been 
separated from a zemindary, and in which the talookdar pays his rent directly to Government. 
A kharijah talook ia distinguished from a zemindary by the fact that in Mymensingh a 
zemindary is always a pergunnah, or a share of a pergunuah. 

{b). — Shikmee talooks, created by the zemindar, to whom the rent is paid. These 

are sometimes held at a fixed rental, and sometimes are liable to enhancement. 

(c). — DikhleC] a system of tenure peculiar to Tuppeh Hazradee, in which a 

kharija or shikmee talookdar sells a specific portion of the lands of his talook. 

(if).— Mistak, a form of tenure only met with in Pergunnah Joanshye, but 

differing little from a shikmee talook. 
(«). — Meerae Pottai talook, a tenure created by a zemindar or superior talookdar, 
who receives a sum of money as a fine, and grants the tenure at a fixed rental 
in perpetuity. 
(/). — Putnee talooks, as described in Regulation VIII of 1819. These are very 
rare in Mymensingh. I have never met with an instance, but I understand 
that a few exist. 

ii2 
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3r<f. — Izara. Hardly any of the Mymenaingfh zetnindare inana^ their own propertj. 
Such lands as are Dot granted away in under>teDures are almost nmverBally let in farm, A 
eepatate iarm is commonly given for each Tillage, and the leases are short, hardly aver 
exceeding five years. This practice of granting farming leasee for short terms is nndouhtedly a 
great cause of the litigation and backwardness of the District. The farmer has no object 
in making improvements, and, in general, he has no capital to do so ; his aim is to make the 
most he can out of the Tillage during his ahort tennre of it. The state of tbings is best 
wheo the iarm is given to the vilhige mondnl, who is somewhat restrained by the force of 
locd opinion from acta of oppression and extortion. But the farmer is often one 
of the zemindar's amiah, who probably sublets the village to some unBcrapolona depen- 
dent of bis own ; and then the unfortunate iyots are fleeced in every poasible way. 

4^ — Jote or chock is a lyotee tenure by which bind ts held for cnltivation for 
• term of years at a special rent. It is said that a jote is sometimes gruited in perpetuity ; 
but I have never known an undisputed instance of this j and it may safely be said that the 
greait majority of leases purporting to grant jotes in perpetuity are forgeries. Sometimes 
tbe rent ij9 not specified at first ; but there is a stipulation that the land shall be measured, 
and that the tenant shall then pay according to the village rate. I have tnown several 
easee of leases without specification of term j but this is not to be confouuded with a lease 
in perpetuity. It is very difficulttosay whether, in the majority of cases, leases are really grant- 
ed or not to the cultivators. Landlords have found out that the Courts lay great stress on a 
tenant's kubooliyat; and so they generally have a kubooliyat to produce; but this document 
is equally generally repudiated by the tenant, who denies that he ever executed it. As far as 
I eatt judge, I dould say that leases are now more common than they were j but they tm still 
rather the exception than the rule in Mymensingh, 

6li. — Burga tenure. In this tenure the occupant of the land (generally a jotedar or petty 
talookdar) makes over the land to another person, on condition of receiving one-haK 
of the crop at harvest time. The system is, in fact, the same as that of metayer cul- 
tivation, common in the north of Italy and in many other parts of Europe. The 
burgadar (the person who takes the burga tenure) is sometimes also supplied with seed 
by the original tenant, or the expenses of cultivation are shared between them. A peculiar 
Tcind of burga is also occasionally met with, in which only one-third, instead «f one-half, of 
the crop is delivered. This is locally known by the name of " tebhaga.^' Burga agreements 
are always oral, and are a fertile source of litigation of a very unsatisfactory character. Each 
of the parties has three or four witnesses to swear to his ude of the story, and often no other 
evidence is attainable. It would, I think, be a good thing to provide a spetual limitation for 
suits under alleged burga agreements. A t«rm of six months after the time when the crop 
should have been delivered would be an ^mple allowance. 

81. The " ho wla," which is a common tenure in Tipperah and Sylhet, is not known in 
Mymensingh. Service lands are rare. Some instances are said to exist in Fergunnahs My- 
mensingh and Shoosnng, bnt I believe fhey are not admitted by the zemindars. The usual 
kinds of lands granted for religious purposes (brahmatter, debutter, and peerpal) are found 
throughout the Dbtrict. 
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82. The number oF complaiDtfl before tbe tdagiBtnte of oriminal trespus, fbrclblo 
ploogbing ap of lauds, forcible cutting of crope, &;c., iB very great, and shows that mmsh 
ancerUintf eziBta among tenants themselves as to their actual rights and the boundaries of 
their hohiinga. The -first step towards an improvemeDt in this respect would be the abolition 
of those absurd and uniQt«lligible papers known as zemindaty cbittas, And tbe introduction 
«f a proper system of khusrah measurement. The Bengal tyot is not so lawless a character ; 
and I believe it will be found in most cases of all^^ criminal trespass tliat both parties were 
sctiog in good faith, each beliering himself to be entitled to the land. If, however, holdings 
were properly measured and recorded, this would be impossible; and I do not see why the 
LegisUtnre, which reqiuires tJiat a lease shall be given to the cultivator, shjould not b)so require 
tliat the lease shall contain a distinct specificatioQ of the lands tf> which ^ Refers. Such a 
provision would be a ^ne^t to both the tenant and the landlord. 

SECTION XIII.— BATES OF ASSESSMENT. 

83. In attetppting to estimate the average rates of rent paid for the eev«al ^nalittes of 
land in difieient parts of the District, the inconvenience of local land measures is felt at once. 
In order to make the comparison, the local measnree must be reduced to a common standard; 
jHadeyen wbe? .tbis is done, the difficulties in the way of ^irriving at the truth are very great. 
/i. Collector's knowledge on the subject is probably corjrect so far as it goes j but the examples 
upon which bis opinions are based are too fev in number to allow of a trnstworth^ 
^nduo^on being made from them. 

84. I am aware that there is a widely-diffused notion tJiat there exist what are called per- 
ganoah rates, according to which the rental of land is regulated by its situation within this or 
that peigunnah, entirely irrespective of the qualities of the land itself. If this theory wore a 
true one, the enquiry would be greatly simplified ; for it would be only neeessaiy to ascertain the 
customary rates of each pergnnnah ; and on such a question common fame migbt properly be 
followed. My own experience, however, has led me to the conclusion that (at least in those 
Districts of Eastern Bengal with which I am acquainted) these "pergonnah rates" have no 
existence whatever. I do not of course mean that the rates of rent are not different in different 
pergunnahs ; but the difference, in my belief, depends altogether upon ,the qualities of the 
soil and other natural advantages. When lands of similar quality lying close to the common 
'boundary of two peigunnahs are compared together, it will be found that they are assessed 
at the same average rates. This will often be disguised in Mymensingh by the difference 
of the local standards ; the rate on one side of the boundary may be Rs. 5 per poorah, 
and on the other side Bs. 2 per kanee, and yet there may be no real difference between 
the two. 

85. Of course the comparative fertility .of soil is not the only elemsnt in determining 
the rate of assessment, though it is the principal one. All natural advantages rje to be 
taken into account : vicinity of roads and other means of communication, healthfulness of 
situation, good wfiter, good markets for produce, &c. I believe that different rates depend 
<entirely on the comparative poeseasion of these and other similar advantages, and that thej 
jue 9ot in itny way determined by the ,fact of lan^ nominally belonging to this or that 
j»ergnnnab. I should therefore think;it wi absurdity to say ^hat the laUf of hpnie^tead loa^i 
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is BO mncli in Perf^nali Alapeing and so much in Fergtmnab Eagmaree. Lands with 
the same advantages will bear tlie same rental in each pergannah ; and to bring the name 
of the peigunnah into the qaestion at all, seema to me to involve the introduction of an 
element of error and confusion, as it implies that all the liomeetead lands in the same per- 
gonnah possess the same advantages^ which is notoriously contrary to the fact. 

86. The average rates of assessment in Mjmensingh may be taken to be as foHovs : — 



House land 

Palan (compound or kitcbcD garden) 

Arable land, Ist quality ... 

Ditto, 2nd quality. . . 

Ditto, 3rd quality... 
Sugarcane land 
Pawn gardens., , 
Thatching grass and indigo lands... 



Fet Standard Beega, 
.. Re. 1 toRs. %. 
.. IS annas to B«. 1-4. 
.. 13 „ to Re. 2. 
.. 10 „ to Re. 1-4. 
5 „ to 9 annas. 
.. Ra. 1-12 toRs. 3. 
.. Ra. 2 to Rs. 4-8. 
.. 4 annas to 8 annas. 



87. I do not put forward this statement as more than an approximation to the average 
lates. I have known instances of lands (in the villages of Pergunnah Alapsing close to the 
station) in which the rates are a good deal higher than this. On the other hand, in newly- 
formed char lands even the lowest of these rates sometimes cannot he obtained ; and I have 
not taken these exceptional extremes into account. But, as &r as the information at my 
command will enable me to judge, the above are the rates at which land is commonly let 
in the District. 

88. I may add tjkat I greatly doubt whether it would be possible, even with the most 
careful enquiries, to ascertain accurately the average rental of land. All the statistics I bare 
ever seen on the subject have omitted to notice one important element of variation. I mean 
the different tastes and characters of landlords. On one zemindar'a estate the rents may 
be nominally high ; but it is well known that the area entered in the zemindary papers is much 
below the truth, and the ryot is willing to pay a high rent for a nominal holding of 50 heegas, 
as be knows that he will really get 70 he^as for his money. The neighbouring zemindar 
follows a totally different plan. He has his lands accurately measured, and lets them at a 
low rate. It is clear that any comparison between the average rates of assessment on these 
two estates would be fallacious ; and if the estates were otherwise of similar quality, but situated 
in different pergunnahs, they would probably be pointed to as a striking confirmation of the 
theory of pergunnah rates. The delusion might last till the first zemindar died, and his 
encceasor had a new measurement of the lands made, when it would be found that the rents 
would speedily fall to the level of those in the neighbouring estate. 

89. To return to the snbject of the District rates of assessment. It will be observed that 
the highest rates are levied upon sugarcane lands and pawn gardens. Of course these rates do 
not affect profits, but they furnish an exception to the general law of political economy, that 
rent does not form an element of the cost of production. When rents are levied, as these are 
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with a referencfi to the produce of laod, there can be no doubt that they serve to raise the 
price of the commodity to the coDsnmer; in fact, they are an indirect tax paid to the land- 
lord by those who cousnme sugar and pawn. It is of course the greater profit arising from 
the cultivation which enables the landlord to exact the higher rent. The lowest rates are paid 
for lands used for the production of thatching grass and indigo, because land will grow these 
crops which will grow nothing else. 

90. It may be noted that in some parts of the District (as, for example, in Fergunnah 
Joanshye) it is not the practice to reckon house-land according to the area, but at a contract 
rate in each separate instance. There is no reason, however, for thinHng that the result is 
materially different from what it would be on the more usual system of calculating by the area 
<^ the land. 

91. The two extremes of the District, as regards fertility of soil and other natural advan- 
tages, are Pei;gunnah Joanshye and the northern part of Pergunnah Alapsing, the former 
being the least favored, and the latter the most favored locality. Next to Alapsing, the lands of 
Jaffetshye, and of some parts of Pookhureea, are the most valuable. 

92. A custom exists in some places of imposing a double rate upon lands which pro- 
duce two crops in the year. Kot only is this done, but the tenant is entered in the zemindary 
accounts as holding twice the area of land which is actually in his possession, the land being 
reckoned twice over, and a separate rental assessed for each of the two annual crops. This is 
locally known by the name of " mngwaree jumma." The only instances of this, which I 
have met with, have been in Pergunnah Hooseynsbaye ; but the practice may prevail in other 
parts of the District also. It is proper to add that, in the cases which have come to my know- 
ledge, the double rental was merely sufficient to raise the assessment to the amount of rent 
paid elsewhere for similar descriptions of land. 



SECTION XIV.— DISTRICT REVENUE BOLL. 
93. There are in all 6,081 estates borne on the Bevenue Roll of the District, and paying 
rent directly to Government. The yearly revenue of these estates is Rupees 8,45,186. The 
estates may be classified as follows : — 





Government Revenue. 


No. of Eetat«8. 


Annuid Rental. 


1 

2 
S 
4 

6 
6 

7 


Under 1 Rupee 

1 Rupee, and ieea than 10 Rupee 

10 Rupees „ „ 60 „ 

50 „ „ „ 100 .. 

100 „ „ „ 500 „ 

500 „ „ „ 1,000 „ 

1,000 „ and upwards 


289 
2,102 
2,169 

655 

681 
79 

106 


Rs. 

158 
10,241 
50,080 
46,263 

1,40,349 
56,304 

5,41,791 




6,081 


8,16,186 
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l^e CBtate vliicb beara the highest rent is the 1 annas share of Fergnnnah Pookhnreea 
JoanshyCj No. 1Z2 on the rollj and its annual rent ia Rnpeea 45jS10. 

94. Of these eatatea the proprietary right in sixty-three estates, with a rental of Rnpeee 
15,670, is possessed by GovemmeDt. Out of these fifty-seven estates, bearing a rental of 
EiOpees 15,475, have been let in farm for Tarioiia periods, and in the remaining six estates, with 
a rental of Bupees 195, the rents are collected directly from the tenants tfarongh tehsildars, 
who are remunerated by a commtssion of 10 per cent, on their collections. 

95. Thelakheraj estates registered in the Collector's books are 169 in number, of the 
following classes ; — 

1. Confirmed after enquiry as valid lakheraj 

2. Released without enquiry as being under SO beegas 
S. Released as being below 100 beegas in a permanently settled estate 

4. Redeemed by payment of ten times the annual revenue 

5. Sold by anction rent-free at an upset price of ten times the revenue 

Total 



96. The number of reenmed estates is 586, and a revenue of Rupees 79,733 has been 

assessed upon them. 

SECTION XV.— EXCISE. 

97. l%e excise revenue in Mymeosingh is raised entirely from the fotlowiog articles, no 
others being o)usumed : — 

1. Country spirits. 

2. Rum manufactured in India on the English method. 
S. Imported wines and liquors. 

4. Maddut. 

5. Chondn. 

6. GiiDJah. 

7. Opium. 

98. The sudder distillery system ia in force throughout the District, and was introduced 
on the let August, 1862, There are five sudder distilleries, vh., at Nassirabad, Kandioora, 
Kagmaree, Jamalpoor, and Kishoregunge. Tbe distillery at Kishoregunge has been very 
receutly removed to that towu from Bajidpoor, at which it was previously situated. The 
establishment and monthly cost of the sudder distilleries is as follows : — 



NaSSIKABADi 



1 Darogah 
1 Moburir 
10 Peons . . . 
Stationery 



Rs. 40 
„ 15 
,. &*> 



Kasjcakbb. 



1 ] 

8 Peons .. 
Stationery 



, 76J 
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1 Darogah 
1 Mohurir 
8 Peons ... 
Stationery 



Be. 30 
„ 15 
„ 40 

„ n 



1 Darogah 
1 Mohurrir 
8 Peons ... 
Stationery 



Eishosequhqb. 



1 Mohurrir 
6 Peons . . . 
Stationery 



Ra. 15 
„ 30 
» 1 



It will be observed that there is no Darog^ah at Eisboregnnge, that distillery being con- 
sidered merely as an outlying branch of the distillery at Eandioora, 

99. Besides the above expenditure, amounting to Rupees 40S per month, an OQtUy of 
about Rupees 80 per month is incurred during the four months of the rainy seasoDj for the hire 
of boats to enable the Darogabs to move about their jurisdictions when the country is not 
practicable for travelling by laud. 

100. Detailed statistics of the Excise receipts of the District are given in Appendix E. 
It may be mentioned here that the gross Excise revenue is from Rupees 1,40,000 to 1,50,000 per 
annum, and that more than half of this sum is made up of receipts from gunjah. The 
amount derived from imported wines is so small as to he scarcely worth notice. The receipts 
from rum and country spirits are very nearly the same. The receipts from opium are three 
times as great as the receipts from mm, and those from gunjah are more than twioe as much 
as the receipts &om opium. 

101. Rum is imported from Calcutta under passes issued by the Excise Collector. Of 
the three kinds of gunjah, the " flat" kind only is consumed in Mymensingb, and the imports 
are almost entirely from the Rajshahye District, gunjah not being grown in Mymensingh. Of 
957 maunds of gunjah imported in 1860-67, 944 maunds were imported from Rajshahye, 
three maunds from Pubna, five from Dacca, and five from Tipperah. A comparison of 
the Excise Returns of the last five years shows that in Mymensingh the people are 
gradually abandoning the use of country spirits and gunjah in favor of rum and opium. 
In estimating the revenae from opium, it is to be remembered that the selling price is Rupees 
22 per seer, and that tbecost price to the deportment is calculated at Rupees 7-4, the difference 
between the two being the net profit on the drug. The gunjah golohs in the District are 
thirty-five in number, of wbieb there are three at Nassirabod, six at Eandioora, six at 
Eagmaree, fourteen at Jumalpore, and six at Eishoregunge. 
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SECTION XVI.— JUDICIAL SUB-DIVISIONS. 

102. There have hitherto been only two Sub-Divieions in the District, — at Jamalpore 
and Eishoregang«. The work at Jamalpore has always been heavy, and since the transfer 
of Thannah Attia to the Mymensingh District, the Jumalpore Sub-Division has included 
about two-fifths of the entire District, and has become entirely unmanageable. Proposals for the 
creation of new Sub-Divisions were made several years a^, and the following scheme has 
now been sanctioned by Government, under orders dated the 20th March, 1867. 

103. There will be five Sub-Divisions in all, in which the Thannabs entered opposite 
to each will respectively be included. 

Isf.— Mj-mensingh or Sudderf Thannabs Mymensingh, Phoolpoor, Gufl!ergODg, 

Sub-Division ... ■■■\ *^^ Madargunge, 

ind. — Jumalpore Thannabs Jumalpore, Sherepore, and Dewangunge. 

Srd. — Attia ... Thannahs Attia, Mudhoopore, and Pingna. 

4M. — Netrokonah Thannahs Netrokonah and Shoosung. 

5«.-Kishoregunge 1^3 Bazu'wr'*^""^' ^'^''°^*'**'' ^'''^^^' 

Of the outposts or subordioate Police Stations, Gabtullee and Mooktagacha will be iu- 
cluded in the Sudder Sub-Division; Fearpoor, Nalitabaree, and Nowapara in that of Jumal- 
pore ; EUunga in that of Attia ; Barrahatta and Kendowa in that of Netrokonah ; and 
Atgaon in that of Eishoregunge. 

104. No Officers have yet been appointed to the new Sub-Divisions at Attia and Netro- 
konah ; but it is to be hoped that arrangements will be made for giving speedy efiect to the 
orders already issued on the subject. When the new system is brought into operation, the 
Jumalpoor Sub-Division will comprise the north-west, and Attia the south-west part of the 
District; the centre will remain with the S udder Sub-Division, the and the north-east abd 
southeast portions will be assigned to the Netrokonah and Eishoregunge Sub-Divisions 
respectively. The five Sub-Divisions will be tolerably equal in area and population, 

105. The following is a list of the Moonsiffees in the District, and the distance of each 
from the Sudder Station : — 

MiLBS. 

Sudder Moonsifiee ... ,., ... ... 

Additional Sudder MooDsiffee 

Moonsiffee of Attia ... ... ... ... ... 55 

Do. of Bazitpore ... ... ... ... 60 

Do. of Ghosegong (at Sunkanda) ... ... ... 13 

Do. of MadarguDge (at Shumbhooguoge) ... ... 3 

Do. ofNetrokonah ... ... ... .. 21 

Do. ofNioklee ... ... ... ... 86 

Do. of Jumalpore ... ... ... . . . S2 

Do. ofSherepore ... ... ... ... 42 

The above distances are calculated not as the crow fliesj but by the nearest road. 
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SECTION XVII.— MONEY ORDER OFFICES. 

106. There ore at present three Money Order Offices in the District, — one at the Sudder 
Station, one at Jumalpore, and one at Eishoregunge. The office in the Sndder Station 
was first opened in Novemberj 1S6S; that at Kisborgftmge in November^ 186S; and that at 
Jumalpore in Januaij, 1867. 

107. The money order system is extremely populM, and has almost entirely superseded 
the practice of sending remittances by hooudees through native bankers. As far as can 
be judged at present, the opening of the Sab-Divisional Offices will not result in any falling 
off in the number of orders issued and paid in the Sudder Station Office. Indeed, there seems 
to be no reason why the number of Money Order Offices in Bengal should not be very lai^ly 
increased. At least every place which is of sufficient importance to be made the head-quarters 
of a Sub-Division should be able to support a Money Order Office j and it is not, or shoold 
not be, an object to make the system a source of revenue. 

108. The following is the return of the Money Order Offices for 1865-66, at which time 
there was only one Office open in the District. It will be seen that the amount for which 
orders were issued is more than six times as great as that of orders paid, more than 75 per 
cant, of the orders issued were upon the Office at Calcutta. The smallest number of orders 
were issued (as might be anticipated) in October, and the largest number in April :— 7 



No. o{ orders 
ieaued. 


Amount for which 
issued. 


Ho. of orders 
paid. 


Amoant 
paid. 


received. 


2,480 


1,78,800 14 


491 


27,840 3 


1,823 6 



The commission entered in column 5 is the amoant paid by the public upon the orders 
issued. The eommi^on fees of the Money Order Agent at the Sudder Station average from 
Rupees SO to 25 per month, at the rate of two annas per cent, upon all orders issued and paid. 

SECTION XVIII.— MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS. 

109. The town of Nusairabad is the only place in the District which possesses a muni- 
cipality. The inhabitants applied to Grovernment in the year 1857, praying for the extension 
of ActXXVIof 1850 to the town. Ai^r the usual notices and procUmations, the Act 
was formally introduced in July, 1S5S, and a Code of Rules for working the Act was framed 
and approved by Government. The Act at first did not work well, and in June, 1859, a 
number of the inhabitants applied to Government to have it suspended. The main cause of 
dissatisfaction was the inequality of the assessment; and this was remedied by various rules 
passed at a meeting of the Commissioners on the 14th July, 1859. Since then no complaints 
have been made, and I believe the Act is at present generally acoceptable. 

110. The Magistrate is ex-officio President of the Municipal Commission. The foUow- 
iDg gentlemen ore at present the other Members of the Commission : — 

Baboo Kallee Chunder Baneijee. 
„ Kisto Chunder Sandial. 
,, Eashi Eisbore Boy Chowdry. 

o2 
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111. Funds are raised ander the Act hy tlie levy of tlia following taxes ;— 

1. A tax on houses and other bnfldiogs on an average of two annas per month, and not 
exceeding Kupees 3, the same being paid by the occupier. Public buildings, temples. Sec, are 
exempted, as well as empty houses. 

S. A tax of two pice upon every loaded cart, and of one pice upon every loaded bollock, 
entering or leaving the town. 

S. A tax of one anna upon every elephant entering or leaving the town, or of one anna 
daily npon every elephant kept within the town. 

The house tax is assessed by a punchayet of seven persons, who are the same as the 
punchayet ibr the assessment of the cbowkidaree tax. The membem of the punobayet are 
appointed by the Commiesioners ; but on the ocoorrence of a vacancy, it is usual for the remain- 
ing members of tJte punchayet to nominate some one, and their recommendation is generally 
followed. 

113. The tax on carts and elephants has been for several years part farmed at Hnpees 7-12 
per month ; and as there is no competition to obtain the farm, it is to be presumed that the 
receipts are not muoh more than this. 

113. The Commissioners keep four carts and eight bullocks for monicipal pnrposes. The 
permanent executive staff consists of a jemadar on Rupees 12, and ten coolies at Rupees 4 each 
per month, but additional coolies are employed from time to time, as may be required. The Tax 
Collector is remunerated by a commission of 10 per cent, on the amount collected, and the 
Ferry Fund writer receives Rupees 5 per month for keeping the books and accounts of tiie muni- 
eipality. A chnpprasaie is also employed at Rnpees 4 per month. 

114. The fdlowing is the annual Statement of the Municipal Fond for the year 
1866-66 :— 



SxoBiFrs. 


Ba. As 


P. 


ExPXHClTCaE, 






Balance in hand 


191 i 


6 




Ba. Aa 


P. 


House tax coUectiong 


1,S17 St 


9 


Clearing dniina and repair- 






Tax on carta 


73 a 





ing atatioQ roada 


9!8 10 


8 


Fine 


(1 12 





Keep of Monicipal bnlloeka, 






Sale of Municipal atopes .. 


61 12 





and driver's wagea 


281 6 





Beceived for biro of Mnni 






Tax Collector'a ComnuHaion 


131 6 


« 


cipal carta 


105 e 


6 


Pay of Writer 


60 











Pay of Chuprasaie 


48 













1,7*0 


8 


Stationery 


13 6 





Deduct expenditnre.. 


1,417 7 


2 


Sundries 

Total Bs. ... 


4 12 





Balance Be... 


822 9 


6 


1,417 7 


2 



115. I am not aware that any proposal has ever be^i made for introdnoing the Municipal 
Act into any other town in the District. The Act might, in my opinion, be introduced with 
advantage into Jumalpore, Sberepore, and Eisboregnnge. 
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SECTION XIX.— CHARITABLE INSTITtmOKS. 

116. The only charitable institution in tbe DiGtrict supported by Qovernment is the 
Charitable Hospital in the townof NoBsirabad. This hospital is supplied by Goremment with 
mediciiies, aod with the servicea of a Native Doctor. 

117. The hospital is eitaated on the easteni side of the town; the building and furniture 
are of a very humble descriptionj and only a few patients can be accommodated at a time within th« 
walla. The institution, however, is intended more as a dispensary for out-patients than as a hos- 
pital, and in this capacity it is largely made nse of. The funds of the hospital (besides the aid given 
by Oovemment) arise from the interest of Rupees 4,000 invested in Goverament securities, and 
from voluntary contributions. The institution receives very little support from the native inhabi- 
tants. The Return given below shows that the subscriptions are only Rupees 65 per month, and 
a large proportion of this is given by the European residents. 

118. The following is the Return of patients during 1865-66 : — 





















a 




^ 


^ 




1 


■^ 
1 


■2 J 






ffit 




1 


1 


■i 


II 


-a i 


t 


1 


P 




M 


•«1 


EH 


P 




o 


>±j 


» 


In-door patients 


I 


120 


121 


60 


14 


11 


81 




5 


Outdoor ditto 


17 


2,317 


2,334 


1,792 


232 


292 




2 


16 




IS 


2,137 


2,465 


1,852 


246 


303 


81 


2 


21 



It will be seen that the in-door patients average only ten per month, and the greater 
number of these were eni^cal cases. Above three-fonrtbs of the whole liumber of patients 
were discharged cured, — a result which shows the really beneficial efiect of tbe institution, aa 
the natives very seldom have recourse to the hospital unless they are seriously ill. 

119. The cash account for the same period was as fi)llowB :— 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance on Ist May, J 865.. 4,267 10 7 
Government grant ... 816 
Subscriptions collected ... 661 4 
Interest 400 



Total Rs. ...6,144 U 7 



Ba. As 
Pa^ of EstaLlishinent, includ- 
ing Civil Surgeon's allorr- 

U108 l,i!2i 

Bazar medicines 43 14 

Diet of in-door patients ... 163 6 
MieoelUneons 54 1 


P. 


9 

1 
6 


1,S86 5 
Balance in hand on SOtli 
April, 1866 4,769 8 


3 

4 


Total Bs. ... 6,144 14 


7 
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120. Ab there sppean to be a reg^dar excess of receipts over expenditure, it would be 
desirable to devote some part of the balance in hand to the improTcmeat of the building, and 
to obtaining a better and more plentiful supply of fumitare. 

121. Arrangements have lately been made for opening a Charitable DispeuBary in the 
town of Sherepore. The preliminaries are not yet fully completed, bat the proposal has been 
sanctioned by Qovernment j and it is hoped that the institution will very soon be available to 
the inhabitants. 

liZ. Of private charities^ the only one with which I am acqaaiDted is the Unnochatraat 
Shamsoonder's Akhra, in the town of Kishoregimge, at which any one who chooses to apply 
is provided with a meal in the evening. This dole is kept up throughout the year, and about 
a maund of rice is said to be daily spent in this manner. 

SECTION XX.— MUNICIPAL AND VILLAGE POLICE. 

123. A body of Municipal Police, paid from Local Funds, is maintained in the towns of 
NuBsirabad, Sherepore, Xishoregutige, and Bajidpoor. An arrangement has just been carried 
into effect for amalgamating these with the District Police raised under Act V of 1861 ; and 
consequently in this Report (which is intended rather as a gnide for the future, than as a 
history of the past) it appears unnecessary to give the details of a system which has now been 
superseded, 

124. The necessary funds are levied in each town under Act XX of 1856 by a tax 
upon occupied houses, the assessment being made by a punohayet. The following Collecting 
Establishments are maintained for realizing the tax : — 

1. Nussirabad — 

TaiDarogah ... ... ... Rs. 15 

1 Jemadar ... ... ... „ 8 

Stationery ... ... ... „ 1 or Rs. 24 per month. 

2. Kishoregunge^ 

TaxDarc^ ... ... ... B«. 20 

Duffadar ... ... ... „ 8 

2 Feadas ... ... ... „ 6 each. 

Stationery ... ... ■ ■ • » 1 or Bs. 41 in all. 

3. Sherepore^ 

TaxDarogah ... ... ... Rs. 15 

■ 2 Jemadars ... ... ... ■ „ Teach, 

Stationery ... ... ,,. „ 2 or Bs. 81 in all. 

In Bajidpore a Darogah was formerly entertained at Rupees 10 per month, but the amonnfc 
of the collections was so small, that the Collecting Establishment was dispensed with in 
November, 1866. 

126. Under the new arrangement, the Collecting Establishments wiU remain as before 
under the direct control of the Magistrate; but the Police will be under the direotaon of the 
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I>tBtricti Superintendent of FoHce, Bubjeot to tbe Magistrate's ge&eral tDpervuion. Tha 
following will be the Btreogth of the Town Policsj and the amount of annoal expeoditare, 
exclusire of cost of collection :— • 

1. Nussirabad — 

5 Head Constables at Re. 10 ... Bs. 360 

7 Srd Grade Constables at „ 7 ... „ 588 
lllthOrade do. at „ ... „ 79& 

1,740 
Clothing at Be. 1 per annum,.. ... Be. 84 

Bent of two goard-houses ... ... „ 99 

Contingencies ... ... ... „ 48 

Total Bupees ... 1,968 

2. Kishoregnnge— 

8 Head Constables at Bs. 10 ... Bs. 360 

6 Srd Orade Constables at „ 7 ... „ 504 
13 4th Grade do. at „ 6 ... „ 864 

1,728 
Clothing BtB». 4 per annum.., ... Bs. 84 

Bent of two goaid-bonses ... ... „ 96 

Contingencies ... ... ... „ 48 

Total Bapees ... 1,956 

3. Sherepoor — 

3 Head Constables at Rs. 10 ... Bs. 360 

5 Srd Grade Constables at „ 7 ... „ 420 

16 4th Grade do. at „ 6 ... „ 1,152 

1,932 
Clothing at Bs. 4 ... ... Bs. 96 

Bent of two gnard-bouses ... ... „ 96 

CootingeDciea ... ... . . . „ 48 

Total Bupeea ... 2,172 

4. Bajidpor^— 

1 Srd Grade Constable at Bs. 7 ... Bs. 84 

2 4th Orade do. at „ 6 ... ,» 144 

228 
Clothing at Bs. 4 ... ... B«. 12 

Total Rupees ... 240 

Each of the towns has been divided into beats, and a constable is on dut^ in each beat at 
all hours of the day and night. Each turn of dutj' is of four hours' duration, and each police> 
man is on duty for eight hours in the twenty-four. 

126. The new arrangement havingcmly just been introduced, it is impossible at present 
to ny how far it will prove an improvement or otherwise upon the fbnner ^ston. It is 
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MtwideTftblr more npttuive ; bat the averagQ colleotioiu of the chowkidaiee tax an more thaa 
■offleienttomeet theoatlajr. The old cbowkidan were on duty daring the lught onl/ j and 
as their houses were close at hand, they had a conetoDt temptatioa to desert their posts. In 
these respeots, as well aa in the ^nera] efficiency of the force, I helieve the amalgamated 
police will be much more osefol than their predeoessora. 

127. From Mr. McNeile's Beport npon the village watch, it appears that village 
ChowlddaTS were first established in Mymenaingh in the year I8I5, by Mr. Ewer, then the 
Magistrate of the District. From Mr. Ewer's Report of his proceedings on the subject, it is 
clear that the chowhidars were appointed as Government aenraute, and not as dependants of 
the zemindus. The present number of the village watch in Mymeosingh is said to be 6,680, 
or very nearly six watchmen to every seven square miles of the District. I believe that 
every one acquainted with the District will agree with me in thinking that this large force 
exists only on paper. The watchmen who are really employed (probably not one-fifth of the 
above) are a very inefiScient body, and too often in league with the erimiitals whom it is their 
duty to apprehend. They are supposed to receive Kupeee 4 per month each, either in money or 
land } but the salaries are as mythical aa the men themselves ; and the only cfaowkidars 
who receive their pay r^nlarly are those who are enterbuned on Government estates, and 
are paid directly by the Colleetot. - 



SECTION XXI.— ZEMINDABY DAWK. 

128. Up to the year 1862 the management of the zemindary dawk was in the hands of 
the District tandbolders, who appointed the dawk mohurrirs and runners, and the Magistrate 
only interfered to punish instanc^i of nf^leot of duty, and to enforce payment of the salaries 
of the dawk subordinates, whfn they fell into arreu. A new system was inaugurated by the 
passing of Act VIII of 1862, by which the management of the dawk was transferred to the 
Magistrates. This Act was introduced into Mymensingh on the Ist December, 1862. A list 
of the dawk stations, under the new arrangement is given in Appendix H. The funds are 
raised by the levy of a percentage upon all estates locally situated ffitbin the District, the 
Government rental of which is Rupees GO and upwards. The rat« in the year 1865 amounted to 
15 annas 4 pie per Rupees 100. During the years 1863-64 the village chowkidaia were 
employed to deliver letters ; but this plan was not found to work well, and ar^ularstaff 
of delivery peons were entertained from the beginning of J80S. By the Government Order* 
No. 5819, dated 16th October, 1^65, the offices of dawk mofanrrira and pound-keepeta were 
amalgamated, and the dawk mohorrita, with a few exceptions, have since then received half 
their salaries from the Pound Fund, — an arrangement which has lesnlted in a very considerable 
diminution of expense. Under the orders of Government, dated 21st Angost, 1865, the 
supervision of the executive duties connected with the zemindary dawk was made over to the 
District Superintendent of Police, the Magistrate still retaining a general power of manage- 
ment and direction. This arrangement took eSect in Mymensing from tbe 2Sth October, 
1865. 

129. Tbe following eMahKshaMQt was maintained id the D»t«at for the uuibdary 
(Eawk in tba year 1B66 :• ■ 
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Offioe EgUblishmeDt of two mohuniia in the Sadder Station^ 

18 Dawk Moliumrs, 
104 EuDiiers. 
14 Delivery Peons. 

130. Id the year 1SS6, the namber of estates assessed to the tax was 1,466, paying a 
OoTemmest revenue of Rupees 6,73,808. The rate of tax was 15i annaeper Bopees 100, and 
the GoUections were Rupees 6,1 96-ll>l. The balance in hand on the 3l8t December, ISOd, was 
Rupees 8,965-10-8, and a further sum of Rupees 592<4-3 was received on aocoont of other 
Districts and on account of iines and tax paid in advance. The total sam in hand for the 
year was, therefore, Rnpees 10,764-10-0. From thb the following: disbursements were made:— 

Re. A. P. 

EatabUshme&t ... ... ... ... 7,159 18 i 

Contingencies ... ... ... ... 615 1 6 

Stationery ... ... ... ... 295 9 3 

Bepurs of Dawk-booBes ... ... ... 22 4 



Total Rupees ... 8,092 11 11 

Imving a balance in hand of Rnpees 2,661-14-1 at the end of the year. 

131. The pay of the head mohurrir intiie Sudder Station was increas^ in April, IS67, from 
Rupees 12 to Rupees 20 per month. The pay of the ranners and delivery peons ia still only 
Rupees 1 per month, — an amount below the present market value of ordinary nnskilled laboor. 
It is impossible to obtain faithful and efficient service from subordinates who are underpaid in 
this way; and I am strongly of opinion that the pay of the runners and peons should be raised 
to Bop4es 6, even though t^is wonld involve ui iueteftH of the present rate of aeeessment. 

1S2, Independently of the Zemindary Dawk, District Post Offices, tinder the Imperial 
Ooremment, are maintained at the followiog towns in the Distriet, — Nussirabad, Uooktagacha, 
Bamgopalpore, Doorgapore, Hooseynpore, Kishengunge, Btyidpore, Jumalpore, Sherepore, 
Soobonbidly, and Attia. 

SECTION XXIL— FERRIES. 
138. There are seventeen public ferries in the District, which are ftDnnally farmed out by 
the Magistrate to the highest bidders, security being usually taken for the due payment of the 
leveltue. The list of dk«se ferries is as follows :— 

1. Sumhoogunge or Svider GAdi Ferry. — Over the Berhampooter River at Nnssirabad. 
There are Uiree tolerably good boats on this ferry, This and ferry No. 2 were let together in 
the year 1866 at a rental of Rupees 3,000. 

3. JBoyra ferry. — Over the Berhampooter, about fou^ miles beloff the Sudder fitation. 

S. 3fo*t4>tla Jfoirry..— Used only in tbe nitty geasoa, the stream being fordabU at otb«r 
times of the year. This and th« followiog fwry v«r* let together in 1806 tvt Rupees lOG. 
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4. Aj/mo* Ferry. — This feny is also ueed in the rainj Bessoa 0&I7, 

5. Gabiullee Jerry. — Over the River Banar, twenty-one miles west of the Sadder Station, 
and on the main road from Nuseirabad to Soobunkally. It is only used in the rainy season. 
It was let in 1866 for Enpees 81. 

6. Bagunharry Ferry. — Over a channel of the River Berhampooter. It was let in 1866 
for Rupees 150. 

7. Soolalpere or JfaJtorea.— This ferry ia over the River Megna, and is in use only from 
November to May, the river in the rains being too wide and rapid to allow the boats to cross. 
Thia and the two following ferries were let in 1866 in one lot for Rapees 206. 

8. Kaimarballee Ferry. — Over the Ghoraootra River, which ia a branch of the Megna. 
Thia ferry is also used in the rainy season only. 

9. Aynargkope Ferry. — Over the Ghoraootra River. The same remarks apply, 

10. Jumalpore Ferry. — Over the River BerhampootoTj just above the Sub-Dirisional 
Station. This ferry is used throughout the year, the river being never fordable in this place. 

11. Pearpore Ferry. — Over the Berhampooter River, about half way between the Sudder 
Station and Jumalpore. 

18. Gopalpore Ferry. — Over a small stream which crosses the main road between 
Mymeneingh and Soobunkally, about ten miles east of the latter. This feny is need during 
^he rainy season only. 

13. Nobogram Ferry. — A short distance to the west of Gopalpore. This ferry, like the 
last, is over a stream which crosses the Soobunkally rtfad, and is used only in the rainy season. 

14. Kakrail Ferry. — The same remarks apply to this ferry also, 

16. Sulimabad Ferry. — This and the two following ferries are over the Jtunoona River, 
and are used only in the rainy season. They have been only lately transferred to the jurisdiction 
of this District from that of Dacca. 

16. Alagdla Ferry. — Also over the River Jumoona. 

17. J>OKhajanee Ferry. — Over the Jumoona. No rental could be obtained for this ferry 
in 1866, 

134. The above are all the public ferries in the District. In most of them the boats are 
well enough fitted for the transport of the passengers, but there is some difficulty in gettbg a 
borae or buggy across. Sign boards, with the rates of toll, have lately been put up at all the 
ferries. Besides the above, there is a large number of private ferries, the particulars of whiofa 
are not known. Probably the most important of these' is the ferry over the Jumoona at 
Soobunkally, which might with advantage be made a public feny. 
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SECTION XXIII.— POUNDS. 

135. Tbenamberofponndain the district is tweotj -two. In eighteen of tlieee theoffice 
of Pound-keeper is combined with that of Dawk Mohurrir, by which arrangement the services 
of a Found-keeper are retained for a salary of only Rupees 5 per month. The four excep- 
tional Stations are Nussirabad, Kishoregunge, Galitollee, and Aushtogram, in which the duties 
are dietincfc. The salaries of the Pound-keepers amount to Rupees 119 per month, and a sura of 
Rupees 8 per annum is allowed for the repair of each pound. Astatement of the Pound Fund 
Receipts for 1865-66 is given in Appendix D. 

136. Animals placed in the pound are kept there for fifteen days, during which period, if 
claimed by the owners, tbey are released on payment of the fine and the expenses of their keep- 
At the end of fifteen days they are sold by auction, and appear usually to bring very low 
prices. The pound would seem to be a very popular institution, to judge by the following 
return for the twelve months of the year 1866 : — 



"No. of animals of 
all kinds in pound. 


No. sold by 
auction. 


Receipts from 


Receipts from 
auction sales. 


Total 
tteceipte. 


21,728 


566 


■Rs. As. P. 
4,398 1 


Rs. As. P. 
2,292 3 


Rs. As. P. 
6,690 4 



It appears from this that an average of about sixty animals was put in pound every day 
of the year, or nearly two animals in each pound of the district daily, April is the month in 
which the largest number of animals are impounded, and the number is smallest in August. 
The receipts averaged Rupees 557-8 per month. 

137. The present number of pounds is, of course, entirely inadequate, being one pound 
to every 2d3g square miles of the district. It is not to be expected that when a ryot finds hi9 
Beighbour's cattle trespassing, he will lose a day's work by carrying them off to a pound, 
perhaps ten miles distant. He prefers to tie the cattle up, and presently, when the owner comes 
to look for them, a fight takes place, ending in a complaint before the Magistrate for " rescuing 
trespassing -cattle from custody." It is clear, nevertheless, that the pound is very lugely 
resorted to by all who have a pound within reach, and I am strongly of opinion that the system 
should be extended far more widely than at present. Pound-keepers would have to be much 
more highly paid, in order to secure the services of a trustworthy man in each large village, but 
a salary of Rupees 10 per month wonld probably be sufficient, and there seems no reason why 
the pound should be turned into a source of revenue. It should be enough if the system is self- 
supporting, and this I believe it would be, even if the larger outlay indicated above were 
incurred. 

SECTION XXIV.— RATES OF LABOUR. 

138. The rate paid in Mymensingh for unskilled agricultural labour varies from Rupee 1-8 
to Rupees 3 per month, with food. The hiring in these caees is by the year, and one year's 
wages are invariably paid in advance. Breaches of contract on the part of the labourert 
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len of eitremely rare occurrence. The rates for cooliee vary according to the time of year. 
Coolies can generally be obtained for Rupees 6 per month ; bat if a large number is wanted 
at a Bsason when agricultural operations are active, as much ae Rupees 6 or 6-S would have 
to be paid. If the coolies are engaged for a month, fifteen days' pay will usually be asked 
for in advance ; and a month's pay if they are engaged for a longer period. Coolies caa 
be obtained in considerable numbers at most of the principal bazani. At Nussirabad there 
would usually be no difficulty in oollecting two hundred coolies in two or three days. Cart- 
hire for a cart and two bullocks^ including driver's wages^ was reckoned till lately at eight 
annas per diem. In the general rise of prices which took place in 1666, cart-hire rose irom 
eight to twelve annas a day ; and it is now difficult to procure carts for less than fourteen 
annas. Carts cannot be had in any large numbers ^ at the sadder station perhaps one hundred 
carts might be coIIe<;ted in four or five days. The rates of boat-hire vary according to the ton- 
nage and the number of the crew. The following may be taken as the asual market rates ; — 

Soat of 100 maunds ... ... ... Rs. 26 per month. 

„ 200 „ ... ... ... „ 85 „ 

„ 300 „ ... ... ... „ 45 „ 

• „ 400 „ ... ... ... „ 58 „ 

„ 600 „ ... ... ... „ 70 „ 

„ 800 „ ... ... ... „ 108 „ 

„ 1,000 „ ... ... ... „ 136 „ 

Boats in any large numbers can only be bad at Nussirabad, Bhymb Bazar, and Sooban- 
colly. At the two latter places laige boats are procurable; at Nussirabad a boat is seldom 
seen of more than five hundred maunds burden. Elephants are not to be had on hire; a 
few might be obtained from the zemindars of the district. Ponies could be had, if required, 
in considerable numbers ; at Nussirabad probably two hundred could be collected on a wedt. 
As there is ordinarily no demand for the hire of ponies, do market rate for them can be quoted. 

139. The wages of skilled mechanical labour can be only approximately given. Car- 
penters will earn about six annae per diem ; bricklayers about Rupees 7 per month ; tailors about 
7 or 8 Rupees. The wages of sawyers are about Rupees 6 per month. Gbldsmiths and Jewellers 
are usually paid by tbe job, and not at a monthly rate. The wages of blacksmitJis an 
about tbe same as those of carpenters. 

SECTION XXV.— JAIL AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 

140. The Mymensingh jail is situated about a mile to tbe west of the station, on the 
■oBtb side of tbe main road leading from Nussirabad to SooboncoUy. A ground-rent of 
Eupeee 125-6 per annum is paid for tbe jail buildings, the land not being the property of 
GoTemment. The jail buildings are as follows :— 

1. Criminal Jtei. 4. Civil Jail. 

2. Jailor's Quarters. 5. Police Hospital. 

3. Jail Hospital. 

141. The criminal jail is capable of coutaining 392 prisoners, at an allowance of SOO 
eobio feet per head. Duiing the calendar year 1866, the daily average number in jail (including 
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tiiose ia hospital) was ISl ; ihe deatlia were IS ; 6 escapes occurred, and 7 escaped prisoaers were 
re-captnred. The jail bnildinge are ^nerally in an uasatiafactory condition, two of the three 
priooipal hlocks of wards being low and damp, and requiring to hare both the roofs and floors 
elevated. The expense of the necessary alterations has hitherto prevented these improvements 
from being carried out. 

Mi. The following are some of the finantual statistics of the jail for the year 1S66-66 : — 

Rs. Aa. F. 

Average cost of each prisoner ... ... ... 4856 

Net cost of each prisoner, deducting all sonrces of income... 43 6 8 

Credits to manufacturers ... ... ... 4,239 6 1 

Debits to nunofaoturera ... ... ... 2,057 8 10 

Profits on manufactures ... ... ., 2,181 13 S 

Jailor's percentage ... . . .„ 233 1 

Cost of rations for the year ... ... ... 12,874 2 11 

Cost of clothing for the year ... ... ... 2,926 5 

143. The garden attached to the jail covers an area of 26 beegahs 8 cottahs. It 
produced daring the year 218 maunds of v^tables, valued at Rupees 219; and jute and 
mnstard seed to the value of Rupees 246. The garden has lately been surrounded by an 
earthen rampart and a wide dit«h. 

144. The daily average of prisoners employed in manufactures in the year 1866-68 
was 246. The manufactures are gunny cloth, psper, mustard oil, tiles, mats, ratan-work, twinej 
&0. Each manufacturing prisoner earned on an average Rupees 8-13-10. 

The jail establishment and salaries are as follows ; — 

Jailor ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 100 

Naib Jailor ... ... ... ... ... „ 20 

1 Head Warder ... ... ... ... „ 10 

6 Warders ... ... ... ... ... „ 6 each. 

145. The external watch and ward of the jail is conducted by a Guard of the District 
Police. 

146. The jail hospital establishment is as follows :— 

Native X>oct<n' ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 26 

Dresser ... ... ... .-. ... „ 10 

In the year 1865-66, twelve prisoners on an average were sick in hospital every day. 

SECTION XXVI.— DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 

147. Of the domestic animals of the district there is little to he said. The local breeds 
of catUe are of a very inferior quality. All cattle valuable for draught purposes are imported 
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mostly from the western districts. The principal marts for cattle are Teersal, io Fergnnnah 
Alapsing ; Bhyrub Bazar, in Tuppeh Kuoreekhai ; and Gowreepoor, in Pergnnnah Mymeneing-h. 
A ^od pair of draught bullocks will frequently fetch fifty or sixty Rupees. In the eaatera 
part of the district, where the grazing grounds are extensive, buffaloes are largely kept both 
for draught and for milk. Poultry may he obtained in tolerable quantities at most of the 
large bazars ; but I know of no breed deserving special notice. The lai^st supply of ponltry 
is at Shumboogunge Sazar, in Pergunnab Mymengingh. Ducks are difficult to obtain; 
pigeons are kept in considerable numbers, hut cannot alivays he bought in the bazars. 

148. Elephants are kept by many of the principal zemindars, the finest elephants in 
the district belonging to Baboo Rajendro Kishore Roy, of Gowreepoor. A few of the wealthier 
natives keep horses, and country-bred ponies are common in eveiy village, as the pound re- 
turns sufficiently testify. Bengali goaia are plentiful, but the tall np-country breed of 
goat is very seldom seen. Sheep are not procurable. 

149. The wild animals of Mymensingh are far more worthy of notice than the domestic 
breeds. The chur lands in the north-west of the district are believed to contain more tigers than 
any other part of India. These lands, however, are gradually coming under cultivation, and it is 
possible that in a few more years tigers will be comparatively scarce. Leopards are found in 
abundance, and th^vicinity of man seems to have no deterrent cfTect upon them, as they are 
killed from time to time in the immediate neighbourhood of the station itself, and of other towns 
and lai^ villages. Bears are found here and there, hut are not common. Some of the varieties 
of deer deserve special notice. The sambur (Rusa Aristotelis) and the hog-deer (axis porcinuB)> 
which are common to all India, are abundant in the district, and in addition to these the 
barasinga (Bucervus Duyancelii) 19 fonod in the grassy plains at the foot of the Garrow 
Hills and on the north-western chnrs. This rare and beautiful deer is only known in Bengal 
in the three districts of Sylhet, Mymensingh, and Rungpore. There is also the barking-deer 
(cervulus vaginalis), which I believe ia not met with south or west of the Ganges and Ber- 
hompooter. The rhinoceros has been killed in the north-west of the district, but is very 
rarely seen. Elephants abound in the Garrow Hills, and occasionally descend and devastate 
the crops in the villages below. There are a very few wild elephants still remaining in 
the Mudhoopoor jungle, where also may be found the Lupus bispidus, a rare specimen of the 
hare tribe. Wild buffaloes were formerly very common, hut have become scarce of late years, 
and the wild boar is much less plentiful than formeriy. 

150. Game birds are found in the greatest abundance in the north of the district, 
near the Garrow Hills. Peafowl, jungle fowl, khyar, partridge (ortygornis gularis), and several 
varieties of the pheasant are found in great numbers in this locality. The floriken ( syphe- 
otides Bengaiensis) is plentiful on the north-western churs. The black partridge (francoliuus 
vulgaris) is found in the Mudhoopoor jungles, but I believe it has never been met with 
to the east of this limit. The earns crane (grus Antigone), the common crane (grus cinerea), 
and the usual kinds of wild fowl are plentifully found in fitting places in the district. 
I imagine, on the whole, that the district of Mymensingh would present as attractive a field to 
the naturalist as any part of Bengal, and perhaps of India. 
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Appendix A. 

LIST OF PERGUNNAHS. 



1. Alapsingh. 

2. Attia. 

8. Bowkhund (tnrrnf.) 

4. BnllorampoOT (tuppeh.) 

5. Burbazoo. 

6. Burrikander. 

7. Surzeebazoo. 

S. Hazradeo (tappeh.) 

9. Hooshunaba^e. 

10. Hoeaenpoor (Joar.) 

11. Idgha. 

12. JaSersbaye. 

13. Joansbaye. 

14. Eagmaree. 

15. Kashipoor. 

16. KhuIliajoorM. 



17. Eooreekhai (tuppeb.) 

18. Lutteefpoor. 

19. Mokimabad. 

20. Mymeosingb. 
31. Nicklee (tuppeb.) 
Sa. Noyabad. 

29. Nuseeroojial. 

21. Pookhurea. 

25. Roydoom, 

26. Runbbowal (tuppeb.) 

27. Satsikka (tuppeh.) 
2S. Sbagurdee. 

29. Sherepore. 

30. Sboosbuug. 

31. Siogdba (tuppeb.) 
82. Toolunder (tuppeb.) 



If. S. — Fe^nnnabi BorrilcBDdee, Kubipoor, and Noj&bud lieloiig locall; to the Districts of Daooa and 
Tipperob, bnt the revenue is paid into the Hjmeiuingh Tnuxaj, and they are generally reckoDed amoog ih* 
Peigimnahs of Uie Diatfict. 

Pergnnnfth Hokimabad !■ almoct entirely sitnated in the Dacca Duttiet ; nx Tillages belonging to it art 
found in Zillah Ujmeniing, of wbit^ five are locally situated within Fergnnnah Jaffenhaye, and one wiUiin Per- 
gunnah Hymenaingh. 



The largest Pergannalt in Ha District is Sherepoie, which contfuns an area ol 



i aquan mile*. 



Appendix B. 

LIST OP TOWNS AND PRINCIPAL VILLAGES. 
I. — Fekqdhnau Alapbingh. 
1. yttttirabad. — ^Tbe town of Kossirabad, gometimes called Sewra, the priocipal town 
in the district, lies in latitude 24° 44' north, longitude 90° 23' east. It is distant 94 
miles from Dacca, and 281 fiom Calcutta. It is situated on tbe right bank of the Berbam- 
pooter river. Tbe town, ezclnsiTe of the Buburbs, covers an area of 871^ bee^ths, or 288 
acres; it contains 34 pucka and 941 cntcha houses, including public offices. The population 
amounts to 5,8S2, of which Bomcwhat leas than two-tbirds are Mahomedans. With tha 
exception of one Hinda temple, there are no bmldiogB of any antiquity or interest. Tha town 
is of no great commercial Importance, the river not heing* navigable for large boats except in 
the rainy season ; but tbe bazar is tolerably well supplied with both local and imported 
oommodities. A large part of tiie town ig th« property of Baboo Sootjya Kant Achaijia, 
Zemindar of 4 annaa share of Fergonnab Alapsingh. There is a ferry ovee Uie BerlHUDpootev, 
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opposite to the town. The town poesesees good EngliBh and Venutcular Schoolsj « ChariUble 
DispenBUiy assisted by Gorernment] a Municipal Committee appoiated under Act XXVI of 
1850, and a body of Municipal Police. 

2. Mooktagatka. — Eleren miles west of Nussirabod, with which it ia connected by a good 
road. There is no water>carria|fe in the town, and drinking water is supplied firom tanks. 
The town contains 36 pucka and 278 cutcha hoaees ; the population is about 1,300, of whom the 
great majority are Hindus. Three hauts are held here ; one daily, one weekly on Thursdays, 
and one on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The town is noted as being the residence of most of the 
Hindu Zemindars of the Pergunnah j the best house is that of Baboo Soorjya Kant Acharjia. 

5. Baponeea, — On the river Satooa, about five miles soutb-west of Nnssirabad. The 
Satooa is only navigable in the rainy season, being almost dry during the hot months. The 
population of the town is l,63i. It is an important mart for grain, of which large qnantities 
are kept stored in the golahs. A haut is held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

4. £oyra Bhalooka. — On the river Berhampooter, five miles south-east of Nnssirabad. 
The population is 1,192 ; and a haut is held on Mondays and Fridays. It is on the main road 
to I)acca. 

6. Bhabikalee, — On the Berhampooter, about seven miles eonth-east of Nnssirabad, on 
the main road to Dacca; the population is 873. There is an indigo factory in the village, and 
a haut is held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

6. Kathal.—'^mei miles south-east of Nnssirabad. The population is 1,625 ; and a haut 
is held twioe a week, known as Kalee Bazar. 

7. Kaneeharee. — ^Three miles south-east of Kathal. Population 1,535. 

8. Sampoor. — Fourteen miles south of Nussirabad. FopulattOD 2,173. 

9. BaUepara. — Sixteen miles south-east of Nussirabad. Population 1,779. A hant is 
held here on Sundays and Thorsdays. 

10. Biulla. — One and a half miles south of Balecpara. Population 1,090. A baut, known 
aa Khuraeed Hant, is held twice a week, and there is a tolerably laige daily bazar. 

11. B<^i»r.—On. the rirer Satooa, nine miles sooth of Nnssirabad. Population 8,206. 

12. 7W»2.— Eleven miles south of Nussirabad. Population 1,345. A cattle market 
of some importance is held in this village. 

13. Bargaon. — On the borders of Bunbhowal, nineteen miles south of Nussirabad. 
Population 2,107. 

11. O^WTM.— Fourteen milsa south south-west of Nussirabad. Population 2,053. 

16. Atm PaUolee. — Sixtem milee BOutli'Vertof Nosnrabad. PopoUtion 1,750, A htut 
is held twice a week. 
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10. Ooiindgungt. — Fire miles nortb^west of Nuasirabad. This village is situated onthe 
liror SotoOB, just at the point of it8 junction with the Berhampooter. A hant is held here twice 
a week, and there are large golahs for storing grain, A fair is held in this village twice a year, 
in March and October. The village and indigo factory of Bygunbaree are close by. 

II. — FBcaoKKAH Attu. 

17. Attia, the principal Tillage of the pei^unuah, is a place otherwise of no great 
importance, but deserres notice as being the site of a Police Thannah and of the Mooneiff'e 
Cutoheriy. Orders bare lately been issued for the establishment of a new sub-division here. 

III. — Febodnnah Boweeumd. 

18. Amtolla. — Twenty>two miles north-east of Nussirabad. Fopuktion 1,99,Z, principally 
Hindus. Tlie village is the residence of a large number of wealthy cloth merchants. A 
hant is held twice a week. The village contains a large Hindu temple and a Zemindar's 
Cutcheny. 

IV. — FsKGnSNAH BUBBAZOO. 

J 9. Kuddeem Ramjanee. — On a branch of the river Jumoona^ 14 miles south of Soobun- 
celly. A hant, known as Fatul Hant, is held on Mondays. There is a large mosque in the 
village, and a ferry over the Jnmoona. 

v. — TuppBH Hazeadbb. 
20; Maejkkapvn. — Fopulation 1,137. A large haut Is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

ill. Kurreempwtge. — Nine miles east of Kishoregunge, and abont twenty>two miles from 
the Berhampooter river. This village is the principal bazar for the people of the low country 
lying to the east of the sub-division. The population la 1,616. There is a large ddly bazar, and 
a hant is held weekly on 'DiarBdays. The bazai is the property of the Sheikhs of Baulai. 

22. Kadeetjangle alias Deteangunge. — ^Two miles west of Eurreemgunge. Fopulation 895. 
A IiRut on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

23. Kiidderpoor. —On the Berhampooter river, near the southern boundary of the distnct. 
Population 900. A haut, known as Bampoor Haut, is heM on Mondays and Tharsdaye. 

24. JbdocllaJtpoer.-^On the Berhampooter river. Fopulation 4,085, almost entirely Maho- 
medans. 

25. 2)igiirpar. — On the Qhoraootra river. Fopalation 1,605. 

26. dandpoor, — On a small stream called the Ponkooreea river, 13 miles east of the 
Berhampooter. The population is 1,315. The village ia well known as the residence of many 
native mnohsnts and dealers. 

27. Kooluipoor. — On a small stream called the Singooa river^ 12 miles east of the 
Berhampooter. Fopnlation 1,005. A haut ia held twice a week. 
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28. Bongram. — This village contaiDa three pucka honeesj and is the residence of latfaj 
wealthy Hindu merchants. The population ia 1,505. There are sereral Hindu temples in the 
Tillage, and a haut, called Chowdhry Haut, is held twice a week. 

29. Moomeerdeea. — Population 1,000. A haut, called Lukheegunge Haut, is held twice 
a week. The village is the residence of several rich natives, and contains three Hindn temples. 

50. Kuteeadee.—On the Berhampooter river. Population 400. As a commercial mart, this 
place has lost its former great importance, owing to the drying up of the channel of the river 
on which it stands. It is still, however, a much fi-equented bazar. A haut is held on Sundays 
and Thursdays. 

51. Dampara. — On a branch of the Dhunoo river, Popnlatioo 1,235. A large haut ia 
held twice a week. 

32. Agarotindoor. — On the Berhampooter river, close to the southern border of the 
district. The Nicklee Thannah is located in this village. The population is 3S2. A haut is 
held on Thursdays and Fridays. 

33. Kaliachapra. — An iuland mart of some importance, eight miles east of the Berham^. 
pooter river. A haut is held on Tuesdays and Fridays, at which there is an abundant supply 
of grain and other country produce. 

34. Sekuttdemugger. — Population 1,110. A haut is held on Mondays and Fridays. 

VI. — JOAB HOSSBINPOOR. 
.35. Naraendee. — On the Singooa river. Population 1,200. 

36. KUhoregunge. — The head-quarters of the sub-division, 13 miles east of the Berham- 
pooter, with which it is connected by an earthen road. The khall which leads from the. river 
to the village is navigable only in the rains. There is a Police Thannah here, and a haut is 
held on Sundays and Thursdays, besides which there is a large daily bazar. The popuhttion 
is 1.200. 

37. DuTreenvggeT. — Population 500. On the Berhampooter river. The village contains 
a well-known Indigo Factory, the property of Mr. Wise, of Dacca. 

38. Eoateinpoor. — On the Serhampoot«r river. A small village, the population beingonly 
180, but the village site is entirely occupied by shops, and the place is a lai^ mart for all 
articles of country produce, A haut is held on Sundays and Thursdays. 

39. Sybuinvggur.— Two miles west of Kishoregunge. The village is an inconsiderable one, 
but a large and well-eapplicd haut is held in it on Sundays and Thursdays. The village is the 
r*esidence of Dewan Ilahee Newaj Khan, the most influential Zemindar in this part of the 
district. 
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VII. — PBRGtFNNAH HOOSH0H3HATB. 

40. Aehargatm. — Eleven miles east of the Berbampooter. Population 1;237'. 

11. JeiangeerpooT. — On a small stjeam called the Kooiidulee river. Population 3,047, 
A liaut is held oq Sundays and Fridays. 

VIII. — Pergunkah Jaffeksbatb. 
42. jHtnalpooT. — The bead -quarters of the Jumalpoor sub-division. The town lies in 
lat. 24° 56' north, long. 90° 3' east, on the rig-bt banlc of the Perhampooter river. It is distant 
thirty-two miles from Nussirabad, with whicb it is connected by a good road. It contains a 
MoonBifTs Cntcberry, a Police Station, and a good School, besides the usual Sah-di visional 
buildings. There is a ferry over the Berbampooter. The population is 2,458. Tbe place was 
formerly a military station, and the cantonments cover an area of 263 acres. Tbe last Regi- 
ment stationed here was a wing of tbe €th N. I., which mutinied at Allaliabad on the 5th June, 
1857. There is a laige daily bazar in tbe town, and a bant is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

4^. CAundra. — On the Jbeenai river, two miles north-west of Jumalpore. The village 
contains a well-known Indigo Factory, tbe property of Mr. Brodie ; and a haut of some im- 
portance is held on Sundays and Thursdays for tbe sale of country produce. There U a ferry 
here over tbe Jheenai, which, however, is only UBed in the rainy season. 

IX. — Pbbqunsah Joahshatb. 
44. Bajidpoor. — Populalion 600. A village of some Dot«, as containing a Police Station 
and a distillery. The latter has very recently been removed to Kishoregnnge. The village 
8 a force of Municipal Police nnder Act XX of 1856. 



45. Teeloneea, — Population 235. The Bajidpoor Moonsiff's Catcherry is situated in this 
village, and tbe Bajidpoor haut is held in it on Mondays and Fridays, 

X. — PBKOtTKItAH KaQHAUBB. 

46. Pulteea. — On a branch of the river Jumoona, ten miles south of SoobuncoIIy. A 
tolerably large hant is held here on Tuesdays. 

47. Koogdara. — Ten miles east of the river Jumoona. There is a large haut held here twice 
a week, and a well-supplied daily bazar. Some small native banking establishmeiits exist in 
the village. 

XI. — PamJUHKia Khui.liajooeee. 

48. K/inlliujnoT&e. — Thi« is the only village of any note in the porn;iinnab. It is situ- 
ated on the river Dhunoo, wiiicli is iiiivi;;able tlimiighout the year. The Zumiudurs' Cutcberries 
are located in this village. The population is 500. 

XII. — Tdppkh Eoobeekuaee. 
43. Ghooroee.'—Oa the Gboraootra river. Population 2,495. This village is the residence 
of many rich natice mercliante, chiefly dealers ia cloth and Dacca muslins. It is also a large 
mart for dried fish. 
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50. Oolooiandee, aliu Bigruh Bazar. — Tbe most important commercial mart in the 
district. It is situated on the Berhampoot«r river, jost at the tri-boundaiy juncdoo point 
of the Districts of Dacca, Tipperah, and Mymensingh. A large trade is carried on between 
this place and Naraingunge. The population is 1,500. The village contains a Zemindai's 
Cutclierry, and a masonry sorrey pillar has been erected in it. The village is situated within 
tbe zemindary of Bhoobnn Moiee Chowdhrain, of Mooktagacha. It contains a good school, 
and a well-supplied cattle market is held in it. 

XIII. — FisainniAR MTmnsuiaB. 

51. Satpfe, alias Kaleeffunge. — Oa the Soar river. Population 676. The village is of 
some note, its containing the Netrokona Police Thannah and Uie Moonsiff's Cntcheny. There 
is a good bazar, and a haut Is held twice a week. Ordera have lately been issued for the 
establishment of a neiv Netrokona sub-division, with head-qoarters in this village. 

hi. Muddunpoor. — Twenty-two miles east of Kussirabad, Population 9 7S. A haut is held 
here on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The village contains two large mosques, one of which is known 
by the name of Shah Roomeer Musjid. The story is that a member of the royal family of Con- 
stantinople wandered to this villa^ in a state of madness, and eventually recovered his health, 
and subjugated and converted to Mabomedanism the neighbouring tract of country. A 
pucka tomb to his memory exists on the west side of the village. 

53. Skumbhoogunge. — llireemiles east of Nussirabad ; one of the largest marts in the dis- 
trict. The haut is held on Sundays and Thursdays, and all kinds of country produce, and many 
imported articles, are procurable. The population is 2,357. The Cntcherry of the Moouslff 
of MadarguDge is located in the village. 

54. Gowreepoor. — Eleven miles east of Nussirabad. A village of some note, though the 
population does not exceed 150. Three hauta are held in this village : Gowieepoor Hant on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, Lukheegnnge Haut on Mondays and Fridays, and Tbakoorbaree Haut 
on Sundays and Thursdays. Theee are marts for all kinds of country produce, cattle, and brass 
and copper ntenails. The village contains a fine pucka house, the residence of the Hindu 
Zemindar, Baboo Bajendrokisbore Roy. 

55. BamgopalpooT. — Two miles to the south of Gowreepoor, and about eleven miles from 
Knssirabad. A hant is held on Mondays and Fridays. Tbe village is the residence of Baboo 
Kashikishore Roy, an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the great Zemindars of the ceighbonr- 
bood. 

56. Shakooa, — On a branch of tbe Berhampootcr river. The population is 1,696, almost 
entirely Mahomedans. Two bants are held in the village, each twice a week. 

57. Chur Nillakheea. — Oa the Berhampooter river, Fopnlatton 1,2S2. A haut, known 
as Oopaulgunge Haut, is held on Mondays and Fridays. 

XIV".— TtJPPEH NlKLCT. 

58. Niklee. — On the Nosoonda river. Population 1,100, who are almost entirely Hindus. 
A haut is held twice a week. 
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XV. — Pbrgunfah Nossbroojul. 

59. Goojadia. — On the river Nursoonda, on the southern border of the pergrnnnah. The 
popnlatioQ is 2,345. A haat is held on Sundays and Thursdays, and there is a Uindn Akhra 
in the village. 

60. Kandeeoora. — A email village with a population of ooly 190, hat noticeable as being 
the site of Tiiaonah Futtehpoor, alia* Kendooa, and also of a Government Sudder Distillery. 

61. Nowapara. — On the Fatkoora river. Population 1,350, who are almost all Hindus. 
A lar^ bant is held twice a week. 

6&. Futheeka. — On the Mogra river. A petty village of only 150 inhabitants, bat the 
well-known Muddun Haut is held in it twice a week for al! kinds of country produce, and 
especially for grain. It is the most frequented mart in this part of the district. The Mo^^a 
river is a stream of no great width, but navigable all the year for large boats. 

63. Muzufferpoor. — Population 1,695. A large haut is held twice a week. 

64. Surieekoora. — On the Dhnnnoo river. PopnUtion 450. This village is the principal 
Beat of the manufacture of the so-called Dacca cheese. There are extensive grazing grounda 
iu the neighbourhood where la^ nnmbers of bufialoes are pastured. 

XVI. — Pheodkkah Pookhubba. 

65. SoohuneoUff. — Forty-four miles west of Nuasirabad, with which it is connected by a 
tolerably good road. The village is os the Jnmoons river, over which there is a ferry. It is 
one of the large marts of the district, and a considerable export and import trade is carried 
on. A large haut is held on.Mondays and Thursdays. The village contains an Indigo Factory, 
the property of Mr. W. Baldwin. 

66. Mudhoopoor. — A well-known village on the western border of the Mudhoopoor 
jungle. It contains two Hindu temples and several pucka bouses. A haut is held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. The Mudhoopoor Police Station is in this village. 

XVII. — TorPlH RuNBHCrWAL. 

67. Ro«)ha. — On the river Berhampooter, twenty-one miles south of Kossirabad. Popa- 
lation 957. A baut is held here twice a week. The village is on tho main road to Dacca, 

6&. Lamkaen. — Ou the Berhampooter river. Population 1,409. Alarge haqt ts held twice 
a week for the sale of country produce and cattle. 

69. Biroe, alias Dutft Bazar. — On the Berhampooter river. This is one of the principal 
marts of the district, and a considerable trade is carried on with Naraingunge. The popuLition is 
940. A bant, known as Sanooa Haut, is held twice a week. 

70. Surmee. — On tbe river Banar, close to the borders of the Dacca District. Iliere is 
an Indigo Factory in the Tillage, and charcoal is largely manufactured. 
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XVm. — Peegtjnkah Sherepoob. 

71. Ohajra. — Seven miles north of Sherepoor. Population 625, A haut U held here 
tmce a week, and there are two mosques in the village. 

72. ChuT Gufhjureepa. — A small village with a popnlation of only 300, but ooticeable 
as containing the remaiDs of an old mud fort. The ruins of the walls are still twelve or fourteen 
feet in height. The fort is traditionally said to have been built by one of the independent Maho- 
medan Kings of Bengal. 

73. ilaihrpoor. — Six miles north-west of Sberepore, Population iZS. This is a village 
of some importance in the neighbourhood, and is the only place at which carts are procurable. 
A l^rge haut is held twice a week, and there is a well-supplied daily bazar. The village con- 
tains a large sheet of water, known as Beyeha beel, which abounds in wild fowl. 

74. Sherepore. — Nine miles north of Jumalpore. The town consista of the villages of 
Narainpoor and Barruckpara. It lies between the rivers Shirree and Mirghee, about half a 
mile from the former, and one mile from the latter. There is no water carriage to the town 
itself, and the inhabitants are supplied with drinking water from tanks. The town contains 
a iine Hindu temple and thirty-seven pucka houses, but the buildings are, in general, in bad 
repairs, and the place bos a decayed and neglected aspect. A body of Municipal Police, raised 
under Act XX of 1856, are employed in the town. The popnlation ia 2,550. A road, at present 
somewhat out of repair, connects Sberepore with Jumalpore, the river being crossed by a ferry. 
The town contains a Police Station, a Post Office, a MoonsiS'a Cutcherry, and a good School. 
There is a daily bazar, and hauts are held four times a week. 

75. Naleetaharee. — Thirteen miles north-east of Sherepore ; one of the largest marts in 
the northern part of the District. The bant is held on Tnesdays and Saturdays. A good 
supply of cotton, produced in the Garrow Hills, is brought to market here, as well as all kinds 
of country produce. 

XtX, — FBHaDNNAH Shooshchg. 

76. Narainduiur. — Eighteen miles north-east of Nussirabad. The population is 285. 
The village contains some old pucka buildings, and is noted as being the residence of the 
Muzoomdar Zemindars, who are influential proprietors in the pergunnah. A large haut is 
held twice a week. 

77. Poorubdthola. — A large village with several pucka buildings and tanks. The popula- 
tion is 250, and a haut is held twice a week. The village contains an extensive sheet of water, 
called Raj-deholabeel, which is beautifully clean and limpid. 

78. Doorgapoor. — Ou the Soomessury river; the principal town of the pergunnah, and 
the site of the Shooshung Rajah's palace. The population is about 1,000, A haut is held 
twice a week. The Rajbaree is an extensive, but now dilapidated building, 

79. Amloel. — ^This viUage belongs to Peigunnah Shooshung, though it is locally situated 
within Pergunnah Sherepore. A large haut ia held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
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Appendix 0; 

EEVBimB STATISTICS.— rAv«ri«A; 

The blowing atatiitica are for tLe year 1865-6S, The j-ear 1866-67 was ayear of only 11 
months, oodet the oev rale, bjr wluch the financial jeu will, in fatnre, close on the 81et March, 
instead of the 80th April, «nd oonseciueDtl;' the staliitios of that year do not tdxty represent 
the revenues of tlie DUtriot; ' 

The District of Mymensingh is an extremely profitable one to Govenunent. Without 
taking into Mconnt the ptooeede o{ the iaj. on salt, the r^pts regularly «zeeed the eipenditore 
by a sum of ftom IS to 1% lakhs-of rapees peiannnn. This, balanoe ii genwaUy Temitted 
io silver four times in the year, either to Dacca or Cachar, but usoally t« the latter District. 

Bs. As. P. 

I.— IfBud BevenuB collections ... ... ... ... 8,61,822 

11.— Stamps, ^TosB receipts ... ... ... 2,14,609 IS 

Deduct discount to vendor^ ... 6,579 4 



in. — ^Excise, gross receipts 
Deduct charges 



Net i«ceipt8 


1,44,665 '6 
18,269 



9 



Netreoeipt* ■ • ... ... I,»6,e9« 

IV.— Salt. The average price of salt during the year was two and a 
half aonas per seer of 80 tolahs. As the duty is not collected 
in the Dismot, it is impossible to ascertain the aotoal receipts 
under this head j bat it is very generally sappoeed that the duty 
Is equivalent to a capitation tax of eight annas per head per 
annum j and if this esMmate ia correct, the receipts would 
amount to... ... ... ... 6,98,916 8 

v.— Pines ,11,035 .6 7 

The other items of receipt are either those given is Appendix D, or those arisbg from 
revenoe and judicial deposits. As those deposits .qre repayable. . on de}nandj it would seem that 
this cannot properly be reckoned as a source of revenue. 



Appendix D. 






EEVENUE STATISTICS^ 


-(M-I-) 




Tbe faUoTriiie were tU ncefpta daring tlie Snanoill year 1865-86 


— 






Bab Aa. P. 




436 


II.— Onepeio«nt..Boad.A!se8«|n«nt ... ...' 




80 


III.— Zemiodeiy Pnwk Fund 








6,S12 10 10 


iV.— Ikgi.tnition.Ieee .... .... .. 






.., '.'.. 


4,879 9 8 


v.— PeoniH Prooew Fund 








58,438 


VI.— Pound Faud ..' 








4,612 


VIL-PenyFond 








6,S88 


VIIL— Chowkidniee Fund 








9,359 1 6 










1,548 14 S 
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Appendix E. 

STATISTICS OF EXCISE EEVENUE, 1866-66. 
t, — ^Totals or Revshub. 

CoUectioni, ioclading sale proceeds of opitun B«. 

Charges, indnding cost of optam 

Cost of opium to tho Separtiaeiit ... 

Percentage of charges to oollections 

Net Berenue 

n. — CoDMTRT SpIETM, 
Qnantity charged with iaij, 6,481 gallons. 

Pablio Distillery Fees Ba. 

StiU-head Daty „ 

Total Bevenue Bs. 

ni.— Bini. 
Qiunti^ charged with duty, 3,874 galloiu. 
Idcense Fees (wholesale) ... ' ' ... 

Ditto (retail) 

Duty 

Total Bevenne ... 
IV. — Ihpobtbd Wihbs add LKiooBa. 
licenseB in force, 7 
Bere&ne trom license fees 



1,44,905 
18,269 

n,oo6 

4-7 

1,26,696 



402 
11,370 



11,772 



Idcenses in force, 10 
Jter^me from license fees 



Licenses in force, 9 
Berenne from license fses 



VIL — GONJAB. 



licenses in force, 32 

Quantity chained with daty, 844 maonds 25 seers 16 

Berenne &om uoense fees 

Daty 

Total Berenne ... 

vm.— OpiDif. 

Iflcenses in force, 123. 

Qoantity sold, 41 mannda and 16 seeis. 

Bevenne ^Tosa) .. 



Ba. 
Ba. 


SI 

7,128 
11,628 


Ba. 


288 


Bs. 


1,199 


Ba. 


1,081 


[8. 

Ba. 


14,992 
67,672 



... Bs. 82,664 



tX.— Totals op iach kind. 



IKtto (net).. 

Country Spirits 
Bnm ... 
Imported Wines 
Maddnt 
Chnndoo 
Gnnjah 

Opinm 

Hisoellaneona ...- 



llieiB wen no remiaeionB oi balances doriag the year in qoeslam. 



.. Ba. 


11,772 


« 


11,626 


» 


288 


« 


1,199 


It 


1,081 


„ 


82,664 


„ 


86,432 


- ., 


S 


Ba. 


1,44,965 
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Appendix F. 





GLOSSARY OP LOCAL WOEDS. 


mn 


Now. 


^1'5^ 


A rope used in tying draught cattJe. 




The portion of a field whidi iB cultivated by one tnm of 

the plough. 
A draught hullock borrowed from anoflieroDpronuBe of* 

like return. 




AcuitiTBtor who holds a. rjoVa land and givee him half 

the crop (metayer). 

Too. 

Fishtrapg. 


r^ 


• •• •.. A bundle containing seed grain. 


»rt^ 


... .•• A wooden mortar for husking grain. 


wf 


ladder used in beating down a ploughed up field. 




... A kind of Bpear. 
I5t7l05m ... Dried fish. 




A slap on the head. 


"Btltft 


..> ••* The cooking utensil known a« Bahaguna. 


c^slt 


..• ... The third chas or turning up of the land. 




with only a third of the crop. 
Pressure on the nape of the neck. 


CPFt^ 


A faU or tumble. 


nlS'i 


{PromSsMcnt HlH*t) a long rope to which cattle are 

tied at night. 


Trtf*iri 


... A bamboo with which paddy sheaves are turned abont. 


I^tpTll .. 


A calf of two years. 


t^53 


An offering of rice, plantain, &c., madetothe gods on 

the firat day of cultivation. 


?)% or c^ 


... A cow without horns. 
(C1^UP6) ... Acooly. 
... Fallow. 


*rtflw 


Fish trap. 




An out-fiinn of a ryot other than that comprised in fais 

Chaff. 


I^yfll 


... ... Palan, land ac^oining A homestead. 
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^ ... . 



ft^rt^ or ^ntrtit ..* 

^ 

•mil 

*rsk 

C«7l 

^ 

^1t^ 

^nv-^ 

•r^ 

^1^ 

c^ll 

^tffinsl 

^hrt*T - 

^tfrr 

T^Wl 

^^ . - 

firwl 

■^M-il^st^ 

»Rpr 

CW5Tt?T -.■ 

Wl^l 

^tfr. c^ 



. New. 

, An. idls, la^, and indideat pcvwn. 

. Fiih tnp. 

, A Mck with the back of the foot 

, Brain fever. 

, A peculiar vjiAeta tff tenore known in Tnppeh Eanadi 

in which a kharija or shikmee talnkdar Bella a ipedflc 

portion of the land in his Icmnree, ihe rent letng pud 

either through him or directly to the Qoremmeut or 

tnperior Zemindat. 
. A form of tenure known in Fergnnnah Joanshye, and 

partakes of the nitUre of ft ihikmefi talak. 
, A kick with the heel. ' 
, A heap made np of iheaves of paddy, Ac 
, The paddy which grows up from wad left in t&e field at 

time <£ haireat. 
. Idiot. 

, Saft made of plantum treet. 
. A hde made by fish. - 
. Very glad, 
, The calvisg of a cow/ 

. Subbiah of weeds where a field is ploughed up. 
. A muzile to prevent cattle eating up the crop. 
. A cultivator who pIoHghs up another'-s field in npectation 

of being aanated in a similar way by him. 
. Low land situated within rice fields^ 'aometimea tin ait4 

of beel or nuUah dried ap. . 
. The aeeoad chaa or turning up of tiif Imid. 
. Se^ 

. TaU. 

. Largs. 

. Broom. • ■ 

. Dea£ 

. A sheaC 

. Petty theft. 

. Huiband'fl elder sister, 

. Wife's elder sister. 

. Mother. 

. A female child. 

.. Cliildien. 
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Appendix O. 

LIST OF SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OP MTMENSINGH ON THE SIbt 
MARCH, 1867. 







Date of Establishment. 


Vof 
Pupils. 


Total. 




East Mtmensuigh Division. 










L— Government SclooU. 








1 


GoTeroment English School ... 


November, 1853 ... 


284 




a 


Mymensingh Normal School ... 


May, 1865 


47 




s 


Hatdinge Vcrnacukr School 


November, 1846 ... 


201 




4 


Ghosegong Model Veruacular School ... 


.August, 1864 


45 




6 


Noleetabaree Model Vernacular School . . . 
II.— Aided Jn^h-remaeukr Schooli. 


August, 1861 


16 


606 








6 


Basdtpore Anglo-Vernacular School ... 


December, 1861 ■ ... 


65 




r 


Dootgapore Anglo- Vernacular School ... 


August, 1863 


65 




8 


Ghoeegong Night Vernacular School ... 


April, 1866 


U 




9 


Hoshunpore Anglo- Vernacular School . . . 


Februarv, 1863 


44 




10 


Junglebaree Anglo- Vernacular School ... 


July, 1866 


49 




11 




December, 1864 ... 


120 


' 


12 


Naraindohur Anglo- Vernacular School . . . 


January, 1846 


38 




IS 


m.—Jided rtmaeuhr SeiKU. 


July, 1857 


82 


467 






14 


Aoetogram Vernacular School 


July, 1863 


42 




15 


BaleeparaVeroacular School ... 


November, 1866 ... 


36 




16 


Baraghur Vernacular School ... 


1866 ... 


SS 




17 


Bashaura Vernacular School ... 


June, 186S 


22 




18 


Bongram Vernacular School ... ... 


January, 1861 


37 




19 


Debogram Vernacular School... 


December, 1863 


14 




20 


Gha^ Vernacular School ... 


June, 186S 


13 




21 




March, 1864 


30 




22 


Goobihatta Vernacular School 


Augnst,1864 


60 




23 


Handioora Vernacular School 


June, 1861 


47 




ii 


Longair Vernacular School ... 


March, 1866 


42 




25 


Monaeh Vernacular School ... 


May, 1864, 


26 




26 


Musfana Vernacular School ... 


186S 




Return 


27 


Netrokona Vernacular School.. . 


June, 1864 


86 


not 


88 




November, 1857 


43 


received. 


29 


Saterpore Vernacular School ... 
ir.—Jidtd GiM Seiml. 


February, 1861 


21 


497 






SO 


ShooUkia Girl.' School 


February, 1866 


9 


9 
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DateofEstabliahment. 


No. of 
Pupils. 


Total. 




• 
r. — Vemaatlar Circle Sefools. 








SI 


Brahmin-coocburi . 




Jannan', 1 S65 


19 




82 


JaroetoUaii 






January, 1864 


32 




33 


KaUl ... 






1S66 


27 




Si 


Kaneeharee 






1866 


19 




S5 


Lahoonda... 






' 1867 


26 




86 








Febmaiy, 1867 


23 




87 


Paltoir ... 






Febniarv, 1867 


33 




88 


Rampoor... 






1867 


20 




89 


Triahal ... 






1867 


20 




40 


Attarobareea 






1865 


18 




41 


BImbkbaUe 






Jannary, 1866 


82 




42 


Bhatgaon ... 






Jnne, 1864 


18 




43 


Kiahoregutg, . 






Pebnuiiy, 1887 


33 




44 


Buheempoor , 






July, 1R66 


27 




45 


Shooteeokbalee 


• ■ 


January, 1866 


20 


367 




ri.— Private Anglo-T'emaeutar Schooli. 






46 


Basunbarry Anglo- Vernacular Scbool ... 
Bajitpore Night School 


AuRost, 1S66 


53 




47 


Januarv, 1867 


8 




48 


Dowakhol» Auglo- Vernacular School ... 


November, 1886 ... 


SO 




49 


Govindpore Anglo -Vernacular School ... 


February, 1866 


14 




60 


Kalipore Anglo- Vernacular School 
Mooktagacha Anglo -Vera ocular School... 


Jannary, 1867 


32 




Bl 


April, 1866 


47 




68 


Mymenaingh Night School 


January, 1866 


9 




53 


Netrokooa Anglo-Vemacalar School ... 


1864 ... 


10 


203 




rn.— Private Fernaeuiar School*. 






64 


Ajuldee Poorabaiiya 




September, 1866 ... 


.84 




65 


Dengoora... 




1867 


32 




66 


Dealpara... 




June, 1868 


19 




67 


Gosaingnnee 




October, 1866 


88 




68 


Kamar Atia 




July, 1866 


20 




59 


Muddun ... 




1867 


35 




60 


Mohishkura Bongram 




1S67 


33 




61 


OkraBhal... 




April, 1868 


40 




62 


Secundemugger 




May, 1868 


61 




63 


Shiiuchapore 




February, 1867 


25 




64 


Bajitpore Sanscrit School 




1847 


30 




65 


Ditto Patsbala ... 




May, 1865 


69 




66 


Baleegaon Garrow School 




March, 1867 


16 












45J 
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Date of Estahliabment. 


No. of 
Pupils. 


Total. 




rilL—Pritcte GirU- School,. 








67 


Horridebpore Girls' School ... 


.Febmaty, 1867 . ... 


S 




63 


Joshodnl School 


.February, 1867 


8 




6» 


Mfmensingb School 


December, 1865 


10 




?0 


Mahudeepore School... 
Siajanee School 


Deceiuher,1865 


17 




71 


Jaouary,. 1867 


16 




n 


Rajeebpora School ... 

West Mykbnbiwqh Division. 


January, 1867 


7 


6S 








l.—Goternihefit Model ScheoU. 








1 


Bongram... 


1864 


24 




2 


Khnpibaree 
JL— Aided Ansh.rernacular ScAooU. 


1864 ... 


17 


41 






3 


Altia 


1863 


29 




4 


Bhuma ... 


1863 


39 




5 


Jamalpon 


1862 


95 




6 


Eadaipors 


1864 


31 




7 


Kaleejanee 


1865 


25 




8 


Nagarpore ... ... ..;■ 


1868 


43 




9 


Nyapara ... 


li65 


67 




10 


Shakhmil 


1863 


98 




11 


Sbetepoor 

m.— Aided Fermalar Sciooh. 


1856 ■... 


71 


483 






11! 


Alaahia 


1864 


62 




13 


AlUnga ... ■■ ..: 


1864 


67 




U 


Amh 


1«66 


81 




15 


Bashyle Kancbunpore ... - ... 


1865. 


47 




16 


Battoolee... ... 


1864 


16 




17 


Binyar Fair 


1804 


41 




18 


Chakoond Goolabaree 


1865 


19 




19 


Dewangunge 


1865 ... 


23 




20 


laiampoor... 


1-68 


25 




21 


Kalabada... ' 


1862 


27 




22 


Patbtail ^ ..:■ 


1«62 


29 




23 


Parabaree .. ... 


1-864 


29 




24 


Shampoor Nyaongger ... .... 


18S4 


25 


451 




jr.—rermculor. Circle Scimli. 






25 


Bannail 


1867 


20 




23 


Deojanee 




1866 


19 




27 


Katabya 




1867 


31 




28 


Kyktea 




1865 


24 




29 


Nowla 




1867 


41 




80 


Palima 


... • ..'. 


1864 


31 




81 


Palhyl. 




1866 ... 


18 




82 




1866 


31 




33 


Sulla v 


1861 ... 


25 


240 
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Dat« of Establishment. 


No. of 
Pupils. 


Total. 


3i 
35 
36 

sr 

S3 


V.—Vemaeular Private SchooU. 

Akooltekoor 

Anoitara ... 

Bethor 

Bhowalii^nge 
Shahabazpore 


1866 
1866 
1865 
1866 
1866 


20 

87 
26 
38 
20 


125 







Appendix H. 

LIST OF ZEMINDAKY DAWK STATIONS AND ESTABLISHMENTS, YEAR 1S66. 
OJIice Bilablithment, 

Kb. Ah. P. Be. As. P. 
Salary of one coUectiDg MoLurrir ... 12 
Do. oneMohimir 10 



1 Moliumr 
13 Bunneni 

2 Dawk Manjeei 
Stationery 



1 Mohunrir 
1 Delivery Peon 
Stationery 



1 Mohnrrir 
6 Bunners 
1 Delivery FeoQ 
1 Monjee 
Stationery 



4 



No. 1.— Station Sudder. 



Jfo. 2. — Station Cutwalee. 



2fo. 8. — Station Ghoieffony. 



26 
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1 Delivfiiy Peon 
Stationery 



1 Molmrrir 
11 Rmmers 

1 Delivery Feoo 

2 Dawk Manjees 
SUtioneiy 



1 Mohunir 
3 fimmers 
1 Delivery Peoa 
Stationery 



1 Motumr 
3 Enimers 
1 Dawk Manjee 
Stationery 



IBunneni 

1 Dawk Manjee 



1 Mohurrir 
10 BunnerB 
i Delivery Peon 
Stationery 



Ss. As. P. 



12 
7 



No. S. — Station Netrokona. 



No. 6.— Station Eendooa. 



No. 7.— Station Xhorgapore. 



No. 8. — Station Barrohatta. 

16 

8 



No. 9. — Station Samgopalpore. 
... 8 



No. 10. — Statum Kithoregwnge. 
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1 Moiturrir 
SBunners 
1 Delirery Peoo 



1 Sfobumr 
GBuimera 
1 Delivery Peoa 
1 Maojee 
Stationery 



1 Mohorrir 
3 Bunnen 
1 Delivery Peon 
1 Dawk Manjee 
Stationery 
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11.— StaiiM SiekUe. 

Bfl. Ab. p. 



No. 12.— StaHtm Bajitpoor. 



2io. 19.— SlalioK Qt^'ergoHg. 



No. 14. — Station Atgong. 



1 Mohurrir 


2 


2EunDer!i 


8 


Stationery 


10 






IMolmrir 


5 


Bunnen 


WOO 


1 Delivery Peon 


10 


Stationery 


... ' 10 



I Moburrir 
IBnnneni 
1 Delivery Peon 



No. 16. — Station DaBanffWige. 



16 
4 
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m. if.—SMicm Skrtfon 








■Bt. A.. P. 


Be. 


A,. P. 


IMoliurpir 6 









2Euimer8 8 









1 Delivery Peon 4 









Stetionery 1 













18 





No. IS.— Station Fingna. 




IMohnmr' " '.. 6 









4Biumen 16 









1 Delivery Peon i 









Stationery 1 













26 




No. IS.—SUitim MMoopon. 




1 MoIiuiTir ... S 









lOHiume™ ... ...' iU 









1 Delivery Peon 4 









Stationery 1 













60 





No. 20.— 5to«M>» Attia. 




IMokurrir 5 









Stationery 1 













6 









Grand Total Bapeee 


618 







7 


12 







,416 


for 12 months. 


Boat.liir« at the Sab-Diviaion Kiahoregunge 








for the rainy season 48 


















Leather bagfl 20 











0. 






Contingent 500 









Boat-hire at the atation Ketrokona for the 








rainy aeaaon ... 80 









Do. of tile Madargunge for do. ... ... 12 









Do. of the t^hosegong for do. 24 










8, 


,666 
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Appendix I. . 

NAMES OP DAWK STATIONS IN THE ORDER OP POSTAL LINES WITH 
DISTANCES. 

Dutaacee in 
miles. 



24 
18 
12 
18 



1. 


NnsBirahad 


toMftda^unge 


3. 


Ditto 


„ Netrokooa .. 


3. 


Ditto 


„ Ghosegong.. 


4. 


NetrokoDS 


„ Kendwa 


5, 


Ditto 


„ Sarahatta .. 


6. 


Ditto 


„ Doorapore .. 


7. 


KishoreguDge 


„ GuffergoSg.. 


8. 


Ditto 


„ Bajitpore .. 


9. 


Ditto 


„ Kateeadee .. 


10. 


Ditto 


„ Nicklee .. 


11. 
12. 


Jamalpore 


„ Atgaon 

„ Sherepore .. 


13. 


Ditto 




14. 


Ditto 


J, Puigna 


15. 


Ditto 


„ Mudhoopore 


16. 


Mudhoopore 


„ AttU 



18 
10 



Appendix J, 

LIST OF GOVERNMENT OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The following is the List of Eatabiiahmente in the several Public Offices of the Dietrict, 
as they stood on the let January, 1867 : — 

I. — Civn, AMD SlSSIOHS COHBTS. 

Judge's Court. 

Monthly Salary. 



TrauBlator ... 

Head Clerk 

Second Clerk 

Accountant 

Account Mohurrir 

G-ovemment Pleader 

ShemtadaF 

Ztocord-keeper 

Narir 
3 MohnmrB 
1 Mohurrir 
3 Mohumra 
1 Mohurrir 
1 Mohurrir 

Duftry 



Besides a staff of cbupraieiee, servanU, and peons. 



75 

20 each. 
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JfriHC^l Sudiier Ameffif't Court. 



fiberfahudar 
Peehkar 

4 Mohumra ... 
Duftiy 



Mo)itU7 SidAiy. 



30 

10 each. 



The EaitablighipeDt of the Additiotml Principal Sudder Ameen is oq tbe same scale as tbe 
preceding. 

Sttd/ier Ameen't (hurt. 

SlwriBhtadar ... ... ... ... ... 26 

4 Moburrirs ... ... ... ... ... ... lOeacfa. 

Nazir ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

There are ten Mooneifis' Courts, vii., tvo in the Suddet Station, and eig))t jn the interior 
of tbe pistrifit, to CAch of which the following EstobHsbipent is attached : — 

Bb. 
Sberiahtadar ... ... ... ... ^ ... 25 

3 Moburtirs ... ... ... ... ... ' ... 8 each. 

liTaiir ... ... ... ... ... ... 20 



lu the Civil Court Ameen's Establi&hmeat there are— 
2 Ist X3-rade Court Ameem ... ... ... ... TOeach'. 

j, 2nd „ „ „ ... ... ... ... 60 „ 

{ucluding tbe salaries of tbe gazetted Officers, Civil Court Amjeens, peone, stationery allowr 
ances, and establishmeatB, the whole cost of the st^ff of the Civil Courts aDjouats to Ss. &,81 7 
per month. 

IL — Maqist^tr's Office. 

Ka. 
Head Clerk and Sheriahtador ... ... ... ... 12g 

Second Clerk ; ... ... ... ... 25 

Becord-keeper ... ... ... ... ... 30 

2 H^Mohurrira ... ... ... ... ... ZO each. 

9 Mohurrirs ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Duflry ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 



Head Clerk 
2n4 Clerk ... 
3rd „ ... 
4th „ ... 
Court of Wards Clerk ... 
SheriBhtadar 
Peshlfar 
Meer Moonehee 
2ndMooQBhee 
3rd 
4 Moonsheetthana Mbburrirs 
Court of Wards Mohurrir 
Treasurer ... 
Head Treasury Mohurrir 

2 Treasury Moh^rrirs 
Accountant 

3 Account Mohurrirs 
TowjeeNovifl ... 



jn.— CflnacTOS's Office. 



16 
12 
10 each 



10 each 
18 
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Be. 

6 Tovjee Mohnnin ... ... ... ... . ... 10 each 

Eecord-keeper ... ... ... ... ... 85 

Naib Becord-keeper ... ... ... ... ... 15 

ABsietant Secora-keeper ... ... ... ... 10 

Nazir ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

WaibNazir... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Abkany Sberishtadar ... ... ... ... ... 85 

Second Clerk, Abkarry Department ... ... ... 25 

Third ditto, ditto ... ... ... ... 15 

Fourth ditto, ditto ... ... ... ... 12 

2 Potdara ... ... ... ... ... ... 7 each 

Duftry ... ... ... ,-, ... ... 7 

2 DuftnsB ... ... ... ... .., ... 8 each 

Furraeb ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Khalasee ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

By the orders of the Board of Revenue, conveyed in their Circular No, 3 for July, 1866, 
the number of Chupraesees to be entertained in the District was fixed at seventeen for the 
Criminal and Kevenue Courte. Two of these are attached to the Sub-Division, and receive 
Rupees 6 as Duftry Chuprassees, the remaining fifteen receive Rupees 5 per month each. A staff 
of Peons, under Act V of 1868, is also entertained for the service of processes. 

IV. — Deputy Magisieate amd Deputy Collbctoe's Oppices. 
There are three of these Offices in the Sudder Station, and to each of them the following: 
Establiehment is attached : — 

Bb. 
Head Mohurrir ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Second ., ... ... ... ... ... 9 

V. — Sdb-Divisional Oppices. 
The Ofiicers in chaise of the Sub-Divisions of Jumalpore and Eishoregunge have the 
following £stahliehment each : — 

Ea. 
Head Clerk and Sherishtadar 
Second Clerk 
Third „ ... ... :.. 

Head Mohurrir 

3 Mohurrirs 
Potdar 

At the Jumalpore Sub-Division there is also a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
with the same Establishment as is attached to similar Offices in the Sudder Station. 

TI. — Office of Distkict Supebistehdent or Police. 

Es. 
Head Clerk ... ... ... ... ... 60 

Head Mohurrir ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Second „ ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Sireeper ... ... ... ... ... 5 
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Appendix E. 

BUSINESS STATEMENTS. 
The following Statements of Busicess for the Civil and Criminal Courts are for the calendar 
year 1866. The Statement for the Revenue Courts is for the official year 1865-66. 
/. — Civil Courts. 





2 . 
















































3S 


"^ to" 

IS 

s 

1 


■1^ ^ 


r 


ll 


} 


1° 


Regular suite and appeals, in- 
















eluding Act X appeals 


1,819 


13,824 


3,395 


18,038 


3,178 


12,842 


2,018 


Miscellaneous suits and applica- 
















tions 


4,236 


13,294 


1,784 


19,314 


1,935 


14,593 


2,786 



//. — Joi X Appeal* to the Zillah Jvdge. 



Pending on 1st JanuBTV 
1866. 


InBtituted during 
the yenr. 


ToIaI on llie 
file. 


Disposed of. 


Pending at tlio end 
of 1866. 


42 


305 


347 


247 


100 



///. — Seiiiont Court. 



Pending on 
Ist Jnnunry, 



Instituted 
during the 



Disposed 



Pending at 
tho end of 



Sessions Trials 
riminal Appeals 



IV. — Criminal Courts. 
s sscertained to have been committed, 13,4 



































pi 


< s 


S.S 

1 = 


1 
1 


< 


1 




pi 


108 


4,568 


4,676 


1,691 


2,367 


170 


97 


lol 
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Kamber of witneases dxaiqiaed, 12,715. 





5 


|}i 


il 


•il 
' i 


If 


IF 


Miaceltaneoiu dicta 





41 


8 

...... 


2S 

11 


11 

s 


1 
1 



F. — Hevmue Cottrit. 





Remaining 
from pre- 
riouB y«at' 


Inatitntad 

during the 

yew. 


rotal on the 
file. 


Disposed of. 


Pending. 


Total of aU kinds of casea 


i,m 


7,869 


9,U2 


7,872 


1,240 



Of the above total noinber of cases, the foUowiDg are some of the principal heads :- 





Remaining 
from pre- 
vious yesr. 


Instituted 

dnriiig the 

year. 


Total on th< 
file. 


DUpoeedoi: 


Fsndine. 


Settlements .,- '>■ 


29 


M 


79 


37 


42 




iO 


19 


33 


7 


25 


!>i>itB UQ^er the Bent Laws 


!0« 


S,?00 


3,904 


3,100 


804 


Applicationa under do 


6 


36 


42 


32 


10 


E«ecutiona of decrea 


316 


1,471 


1,786 


1,647 


239 


Vutstione 


H 


77 


91 


77 


14 


Appesle of all tfinda to the Collector „. 


1* 


436 


450 


402 


43 


Claims to money in deposit 




601 


601 


600 


1 


Sent Law notices 





1,583 


1,583 


1,583 
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Appendix L. 

Bistriititioii of Police Force is eacA Police Bialion, wiii Heir Salaries, on tie let ^ 
January, 1867. 









cSSl^ 


0.,.,™. 






£ 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

S 


3 


1 


1 


i 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 


1 

S 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 


Con. 


„ Fhoolpon 

Oa^ort 6.b«iill« 

mttoDjinulFon 

» M»f» 

Ortpo* P*«I"M« 

„ BottllHM 

.. If«P«» 

„ (hAqoiw 

„ B^i^OM 

ChitpoW Bmhrt*. ... 

„ EwdDo* 

BUlwBAtUa ... 

Oii^ortBhnw* - 


" 


■ 


1 


' 


1 


1 
1 

I 


1 
1 


X 


■; 


1 
1 


1 
1 

.- 

1 
1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
... 

I 

1 


■« 


11 
IS 

10 


Id 
MO 

« 

188 

m 

3S 
M 

M 
«IE 
Ul 

174 
H 
S38 

188 

US 

KU 

U 


Totii.- 


... 


I 


1 


1 


. 


S 


s 


i 


. 


u 


u 


IS 


fl 


10 


88 


Its 


tjnpramoia. 



Safe* e^ Pay. 



F&7 of iBC Fay of 2nd Pa; of 8rd 
Grado. Grade. Grade. 



Pay of 4th 
Grade. 



Inspector ... 
8nb-InapectoTB 
Head Constables 
Conatablea 



Bs. 
250 



Be. 
200 
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Appendix N. 

LIST OF EUROPEAN RESIDENTS AND NATIVE ZEMINDARS. 
The two principal European Landholders in the District are Mr. J. F. Wise and Mr. K. S, 
Brodie. Neither of them, however, resides in the District. Mr. Wise is the owner of a share of 
Fei^unnah Hooshonshaye, and of seven or eight Indigo Factories, the principal of which is 
Durrinngger, where a European Manager resides. Mr. Brodie has a large namber of lodigo 
Factories io the west and north>wefit parts of the District. The principal one is the Bagunbarry - 
Factory, five miles west of Nussiiabad, which is QDder the care of a European MaDager. 

The Messrs. Stephen of Dacca are proprietors of a shore of Pergunnah Hooshunahaye, 
and an eight annas share of Pergnaaah Joanshye is held by Messrs. Pogose of Dacca. 

Mr. W. Baldwin has an Indigo Factory at Soohuncolly on the river Jnmoona. He is the 
only resident European Landholder in the District. 

The following is the list of the most important Native Zemindars of the District, with their 
places of residence and principal zemiudaries : — 



Names of Zemindars. 


Place of Residence. 


Zemindary. 


Rajah Rajkisto Sing 






Baboo Rajendro Kishore Roy 




„ Mymensing 4 annas. 


„ Kashea Kishore Boy 


Ramgopaljiore 


Ditto 4 aooaa. 


„ Hurrish Chunder Chowdry ... 


Goluckpore 


Ditto 1 anna 8 g. 2 k. 


„ Sumbhoo Chunder Chowdry ... 


Ditto 


Tuppeh Hunbhowal 8 a. 15 g. 


Bama Soondery Debea Chowdrain ... 


Bhowaneepore 


Mymeneing and Jnffershye 1 a. 
6i g. 2 k. 


Bam Cbnnder Chowdry 


Bhokienuggur 


Mjmensing and Juffershye Ha. 
6 p. 2 c. 2 k. 


Shama Soondery Debea 


MooltagachA 


Ditto Ha. 2J gundaa. 


Obhoy Krtnth Lahory 


Kaleepore 


Ditto lajgnndas 1 krant. 


Tareeny KanthLnhory 


Ditto 


Ditto 1 anna $i gundne 2 kk 


Sbama Kanth Lahory 


Ditto 


Ditto 1 annn 6| gundaa 2 kt. 


Bama Soondery Debea 


Kaleepore 


Mjmeniiing and Juffershye 6J g. 
Ditto ditto. 


Brohmo Moee Debea 


Ditto 




( 


Ditto 5 gundas. 


fihobo Soondery Debea 


■■{ 


Burbazoo 10 gundaa. 


Baboo Eriihno Chunder Sandial ... 


Dowhnkholla 


Mymenniog and Juffershye 2} a. 


„ Geeriah Chunder and Govind 




2 kranti 


Chunder Roy Chowdry 


Dhanfcoora, Pergunnah 
Chunder Prolab, Zillah 






Dacca 


Ditto 6 gundas 3 cowries 1 krant 




Mooktagncha 


Khalliajooree, Tuppeh LoJeetpore, 

AlUpBing 4 annus. 
Ditto 4 annas. 
Tuppey Kooraekhye and Toolun- 


„ Chundra Bullee Debea 


Ditto ...} 


der. 
Nuneeroojeal Ha. 1 anua 1^ gs. 
6teel. 
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nnndo Mobun Ubowdry 


Ditto. 




Hur Kisliore Chowdry 


Ditto. 




Dewan Illnhee Newaj Khan 


Hybutniigger. 




„ Rohimdad Khan 


Junglebaree, 




Mohamed Akbur 


Burbszoo. 






Noraiadobur. 
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Appendix O. 

PRICE CUEEENT FOR 1866. 
iftctf.— The price of rice in 1R66 was ezceptioaally high. Thongli the famine did not 
directly affect the ZMstrict, jet the stimulus givea to exportation had a decided influence on 
prices. In September, 1866, the price of cleaned rice in ordiaaiy use rose to fis. 4-4 per nuumd: 
the highest point touched during the year. The average price during the year was Be, S per 
maund ; the present price (June, 1867) is Bs, £. 

Fuldee, 'Re. i-lO per maiind. 

Wheat, Be. 4 to Bs. 5 per maund. 

Attah, Rs. 6-8 per maund. 

Cocoannt Oil, Bb. Z2 to Bs. 24 per maund. 

Jute, Rs. 2-8 to Bs. 4 per maund. 

Cotton, Bs. 26 per maund (in small quantities). 

Mustard Oil, Bs. 11-8 per maund. 

Tobacco, Bs. 7-8 per maund. 

Firewood, 6 annas to 8 annas per maund. 

Goor, Bs. 10 per maund. 

Hides, Bs. 20 per score (only a small quantity procurable). 

Lime, Rs. 60 to 6Ei per 100 maunds. 

Linseed, Bs. 3-8 per mannd. 

Mustard Seed, Bs. 3 per maund. 

Ghee, Be. 30 to 85 per maund. 

Boot GtatQj Bs. 2-8 to Be. 3 per maund. 

Sugar (coarse). Be. 10 to Be. 12 per mannd, 

Betelnuts, Bs. 8 per maund, 

H. J. BEYNOLDS, C.S., 

Magittrate and CoUeetor of Mymentinf. 
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REPORT 

aa-roM 

HISTORY AND STATISTICS 
DISTRICT OF SYLHET. 



GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

1. The District of Sylhet, inclading the plains of Jynteah, is bounded on the north by tha 
Khasya and Jynteah Hills ; on the east by the Jynteah Hills for a short distance^ and then by 
Cachsr down to Chattercbura Hill, which is the extreme south-eastern point of the district ; 
on the south by the country inhabited by the Looshais and other independent Hill tribes, Hill 
Tipperah, and the District of Tipperah ; and on the west by Mymensingh. It extends from 
East longitude 90" 58' to 98° 38', and from North ktitude 23° 59' to 25^ 14'. The situation 
of the station of Sylbet being longitude 91° 54' ; latitude 24° 53' ; distant from Calcutta 
about 360 miles, and from Dacca 120 miles North-East in a direct line. 

PHYSICAL ASPECT, 

2. The greater part of Sylhat is a large alluvial plain, but clnetere of sandy hillocbg 
(locally called " tilas"J exist here and there. This plain is iotfirsected by a large number of 
rivers, water-courses, and drainage ohannels. The margins of these, especially in the case of 
the lai^r streams, are more elevated than the parts further inland, and many villages are 
situated on the banks of the rivers. Inland some portion of the conntiy is subject to a long 
annual inundation ; and this portion ia usually covered with reeds and grass jungle. Another por- 
tion is only subject to slight or occasional inundation, and in this villages are built on the higher 
land, while the rest is under rice cultivation, and is very fertile. 

The village sit«s, and all the higher lands, are covered with clumps of bamboos and palms 
(almost entirely areca), together with a considerable variety of trees. The hillocks mentioned 
above are generally covered with grass, low treesj and shrubs, the two latter are useless, except- 
ing for fuel. 

Daring three months or more in the year, the whole of the District, with the exception of 

the hillocks and the villages, some of which ore artificially 

&. Dmt^ur'ora«Se^Q. raised, is usually under water, and when seen from the hills, 

'' BbilJ'"* h RfU dL present the appearance of an inland sea. In the soutib of the 

a. Haragq or SungU District, however, eight ranges of hills run into the plains of 

7.' DubaUa^r Fmtabehar. Sylhet, being spurs running out from the higher ranges in Hill 

i?o(.*-T^J^»n*^^'^uD "nifonnJr tipperah. The names of these ranges proceeding from West 

North and South puwllal to tli« to East are given in the margin. 

meridisp. 

There is also a detached raDge^ the Ita (or Etab) Hilli<, 

almost in tlie centre of the District. 

zi 
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All tbese hills are covered with dense jungle of bmsli voodj bamboo, low trees, and in 
Bome parts foreet. 

The station of Sylhet is only aboat 65 feet above the sea level, and large portions of the 
District are considerably lower. 

The conformation oF some oF the sandy hillocks, and the presence of marine shells at the 
foot of the bills along the northern boundary, indicate that the sea flowed at the base of those 
hills at a (geologically speaking) comparatively recent period, and this is quite in accordance 
with the local traditions. 

ABEA. 

3. The area of Sylhet Proper bas been shown by the Revenne and Professional Surveys to 
1>e 4964*13 square miles, and the plains of Jyoteah comprise 459-28 square miles, making a 
total of &4tS'41 square miles, included in the present District of Sylhet. 

There are, however, according to Mr. Davy of the Bevenue Survey, 740 square miles 
of uninhabited country on the southern frontierj and about 1,200 square miles more may be 
assumed as uncultntable waste, leaving about 3jOOO square miles of cultivated and culturable 
land in Sylhet, 

POPULATION. 

4. The Following statistics for Sylhet "Pro^et have been given by the Professional Survey 
of 1860-66 :— 

Hindoos. Musnimen. Total 

Agri. I NoQ-Agri. ) Agri. I Non-Agri. I Fc^lation. 

281,976 1 135,100 | 313,695 I 64,501 | 795,272 

The population of the Jynteah plains was^ven in 1839 as 111,355, and it has pro- 
bably increased since then. The whole population of the District of Sylhet may now be &irly 
estimated at 1,000,000. 

The different races are— 

Musulmans ... ... ... 45"^ .■- 

Hindoos ... ... ... 6oj^^ P*"=«"'- 

Mampuries ... ... ... 8 

Khasias, Tipperas, and other hill-men ... 2 



The first two are more like eaob other than is usual, the majority of the principal Maho- 
medans, and the lower class, almost without exception, being the descendants of Hindoo ancestors. 

The features and appearance of the Musulmans and Hindoos present no special peculiarities, 
excepting that the very low caste men among the latter are very dark, and scarcely have the 
regular Hindoo Features. The Manipuries and hillmen have decidedly Mongolian featores. 
The former are for the most part fair, and of much more slender proportions than the latter, 
who are very muscular, especially the Khoaias, who are shorter and more thick-set than the 
tribes to the South. 
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CHAEACTER OF THE PEOPLE, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 
5 — a. The iahabitants of Sylhet have made much less progress in oivilisation than the 
people of Lover Bengal. The lower classes ia the iat«rior of the District, and especially the 
fishermen, are little more than savages. One of the chief characteristacs of a Sylhetti is his 
ioordinate love of litigation. There ia a large amount of crime, and there are a great many 
fuUe cases. The criminal class is composed chiefly of Mahomedans of Hindoo descent. 

The Sylhetiis generally are not distinguished for civility, charity, forethought, or the 
wish to better themselves. Certain religious observances, to avert cholera and small-poXi appear 
to be peculiar to this District. Against the former, recourse is had to " songkirton" and 
" nagur-kirton," (tlie former being a meeting ia a hoose, and the latter a torchlight procession 
through the town) and also to special piy'a in honor of Kali. When small-pox prevails, recourse 
is had to Sbitola, who appears to he Kali in another form. 

DIET. 

i. The principal articles of diet are rice, fish, and dfil. The Musulmans eat meat also, as 
do the Sbfikto Hindoos. Betel is the chief luxury, and is consumed to an unusual extent. 
The (Hindoo) Manipuris eat no meat, and use but little oil, but eat rice and a great deal 
of lisb. D£l and vegetables are used less among them than by the other races. The Khasiahs 
and Tipperahs will eat almost anything, (though sot quite so omjiivorous as the Nagas or 
Kukkie) the chief food of the former being pork. 

MODE OF LIVING, 

e. The houses are generally collections of small huts, with bamboo sides, and a thatch of 
grass. In some parts, however, there are some houses substantially built of wood. There are 
very few pucka houses, except in the town itself, and the ordinary mud walls are unknown. 

CHIEF OCCUPATIONS. 

d. The great majority of the population live by agriculture and fishing. There are 
no manufactures of any extent, and trade is generally on a very small scale. 

COST OF ORDINARY LIVING. 

e. The food, oil, and firewood of a man living by himself, in the lower class, — composing 
quite one-half of the population, — cost almost Rs. 4 per month. What may be called the inter- 
mediate class (about one-fonrth) spend in food, &o., about Rs. 7 or 8 ; and the remaining one- 
fourtli (respectable men) about B«. 15 each per mensem. He cost of clothes for the first 
class is perhi^ Re. 1 ; in other classes the expense of course varies with difierent people's 
means and tastes, 

DRESS. 
/. The dress of the Mnsulmans is — for the men, paijamas, chapkan, and dhoti ; and for 
the women, a sari or dhoti, and an umi or chadar. The poorer wear only a dhoti. The men 
usually wear a cloee-fittiog cap on the head. 

The Hindoo men wear the dhoti and chadar ; the women dress much as the Mosulmanis, 
but a widow may not wear a sarL 
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The Manipuri men dress as Hindoos, with the addition of a short jacket called " Angar- 
rokya." The women wear a piece of the Manipuri cotton cloth " Kesb," a jacket " angfir," 
and a chadar. 

The Khasias and Jynteahs have a peculiar dress, generally composed of two pieces of 
fitriped cloth. The latter generally have a fringe at the bottom of the cloth crossing their 
body and 1^, and wear a black cap like that worn by Bhooteaha, 

JITofa.— The Hindoo cutea ue somewluit different in order ukd fewer in numW than elsewhere, u the 
following lUt will show : — 

1. Brkhmin — There sre no Enlina. 

8. Ehatijo— There an one ur two Bengali funilies of thii cute, and mwt Hanipuriet clum to 
belong to it. 

3. fihatjra — Beggar. 

4. Achaijya — Astrologer. 
fi. Baidh — Physician. 

6. KaUto— Writer. 

7. Qandha— Bania. 

8. Eanshixi — Coppersmith, 

5. QowfiU or Qhose. 

10. Tflli. 

11. Napit. 

12. B6roi— Wn-dealer. 

13. Fhnl-mali— Worker in " eolah." 

14. Knri — Sweetmeat-maker. 

15. Eamii^Blacksmith, 

16. Kam&r— Potter. 

17. TatI— Weaver. 

18. Halward&s—Caltivator. 

18a. Kasiyari— Preparer of G&, rather an ofiset Grom 18 than a separate caste. 

19. Sona-bomik — Ooldinuth. 

20. Nat— Worker in lac ; aleo dancer. 

21. Mahr&— Palki-bearer. 

2S.25. Eoibot, H&lo, Thilo, and Tier — All fishermen and boatmen. Tbey are of equal rank, but Jo 
not eat together. 

26. Chhatar — Carpenter (who pnt np beuna, J^.) 

27. Dhopi, or Dhobi. 

28. Jugi — Weaver (of eoarae ctoth). 

29. Shik&ri or Q&row&r— Boatmen. 

30. 3h6hQ — The tame ae Snri, a distiller, a very low caste ; but the Sylhet Shafaus claim to rank wilh, 

or immediately below, Eaistos, to whom they gire their daughters in marriage. Most of lUe 
richer Hindoos in Sylhet belong to thie eaete. 

31. Sankhjiri— Worker in shell, a much lower cute here than elsewhere. 

32. XUi or Beldar. 
f33. Pitni— FiBharnWD. 

34. Rihu. 

■i 36. Namoeadra. 

36. Dukla. 

L37. Miiohi. 

The Lut five are known ai Char&la, ChoudlilB, or Changs. 
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RELIGION. 

9. MahommedaiiiaiD and HindnisiD may be said to be the only two retigioDS known 
in tlia District. The MabommedauB are all Snunia, with the exception of one family, that 
of Ahmod Ali Khan, Zemindar of Fn^iinnah Lon^la, who are Shiahs. There are Fer^ia 
amon^the Masalmanfl who correspond with "Fnritans" in aome respects. Th? Hindoos 
are, as neoal, divided into the two sects who specially worship Shiva or Kali, and Vi^nu 
or Krishna respeetiTely. Most Mmipnris are both nominally and practically Hindoos ; but 
they do not mix in any way with the Beng^is. Some, however, are Masulsaaas. Beetdea 
the orthodox Hindoos, there are a few Brahmoists in the Sudder Station, 

THie Khasiaha are said to worship the devil, bnt little is known of their religion, or that 
of the other hill tribes. They seem to have nothing correspondiDg to the priest or Brahmin, 
and have no written language, and consequently no aacred book. 

SOIL. 

7. Nearly all the rice land of the District is a bine clay, which becomes almost black 
on the borders of the bheels, apparently from the presence of crystallized saline matter. 
Potter's clay, of fair qnality, is fonnd near the sandy " tilas" (hillocks) north of the station 
and in other parte. That of the best quality is proeured in the sonth of the District. 
The "tilas" just referred to reet on sofl sandstone, and are chiefly composed of that 
material' in a dieintegrated form, but where fit for tea cultivation have a surface soil formed 
by vegetable deposit. The northern alopes of the " tilas" are leas steep than the eonthenii 
retun more of the surface soil, and are more fertile. The " tilas" in other parts of the District 
are leas known, bnt are apparently of a similar character. 

The Bevenne Surveyor notes that in the hills and elevated traets, the surface soil is a rich 
v^etable mould, which is of eonsiderable depth in heavy foreet, and more superficial in 
grass and bamboo jungle. The sub-soil is a yellow clayey loam, more or less mixed with 
ferruginous clay. The strata of the Hlls are composed chiefly of quartz, schist, and con- 
glomerate. 

CLIMATE. 

S. There are no acevrate meteorological records in this District, nor indeed all the 
instruments which are specially necessary for observations. The principal chaneterietic of 
the climate is excessive humidity, especially in the northern portion of the District, the 
average annual rain&ll being from 130 to 140 ioobes in the station. The thermometer never 
shows excessive heat, and very rarely in hottest weather rises to 90° P. The climate, 
however, is often oppressive, and veiy trying to Europeans during the rainy season, in 
consequence of the moistness of the atmosphere. There is no very cold weather ; and, in fact, 
it may be doubted whether the tiiermometer ever falls much below 55° P. The mean average 
monthly temperature appears to be aboat 72° P. 

a3 
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PRODUCTIONS. 

9. By far the most important crop of tlie District is rice, of which there are a great 
nnmber of varieties. There are, however, four principal olasees depending on the aeosoD of 
sowing and reaping. These are; 1, aumon, sown in March and April; 2, aons, in Novemher, 
Deoember, January (and one variety — "dumashi" — in March); 3, bcva, in November; and 4, 
tail, sown in December and January, and transplanted in August and September. Aomon is 
reaped in December, Janoary, February ; aous in June, July ; boto in April, May ; and sail 
in December, January. The proportions the respective cn^s bear to one another may be 
expressed in sixteenths, as 10, 1, 3, 2. Rice lands are generally ploughed five times, and 
harrowed twice. Sail requires a less nnmber of ploughingB, as it is always transplanted. 
Supposing labor, ploughs, and bullncts to be hired, and the owner not to work himself, 
the cost of cultivation for one beegah of aumon dhan would be about Rupees S-S-O. The average 
produce of a be^^ah may be taken t^ be six mannds, after deducting the portion of produce 
given to the reaper; and the market price of dhan varies from I Rupee to 12 annaB, the 
former being the rate for the greater part of the year. 

Mustard and linseed are grown in the dry season, chiefly on the dry part of the " Hfiors." 
The cultivation is simple and inexpensive, and must be very profitable. 

Other T^etable productions are mulaj a kind of radish from which an oil is extracted, 
hemp and jute, betel-nut, sugar-cane, and pan. Tea is indigenous in some parts of the 
district, and has been cultivated with some soccees in tine low hills north of the station. 

Indigenous arrowroot and tapioca have also been found. 

" China," a small grain used sometimes instead of rice in the west and south-west of 
the District, is said to be peculiar to it, as also is ''Jhuri," &om which lae ia prepared. 

There is a small quantity of limestoue within the northern boundary of the District, but 
no other mineral production, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

10. Imports of various kinds, principally manufactared goods, are received from 
Calcutta, Dacca, Naraingunge, and Munshigunge; tobacco from Rungpore, via Naraingunge ; 
lime, oranges, coal, pan, suaari, tezpat, pepper, indian-rubber, darchini (cinnamon), honey, 
wax, potatoes, and cotton ^inferior) irom the Khasia and Jyuteah Hills. 

Cane, bamboos, thatching grass, timber, and betel-nuts from Cachar ; ponies (in no great 
number] fromManipur; cotton (inferior) from Hill Tipperah. 

Exports are made chiefly to Calcutta, Dacca, and Narainguoge, and in a leee desree to 
Cachar and the Khasia and Jynteah Hills. 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OP COMMEECE. 

11. These ue shown ia the subjoined tabular form. There are other bazars of some note in 
the Bistriot, but they are rather markets than places of commerce, the imports and exports being 
unimportant. The principal are BahaJurpur and Nabignnge, Shahgtioge (near Azmerigunge,) 
Balla, Motigonge, Shomshee^unge, Akailkuntj In&yatguDge, KarimgDtige, Ltitoo, Jynteahpore, 
and Garchbari. 



Vittoof FhM. 


Import*. 


Exports 


BnuKKS, 


Bjlhet 


wm. ttlt, ghi. fiiw Ml, 


Bioe, eottoo, bidn, bnflUo 
bu, Dane, and btikst vork. 


Bio* hm» indodM dhm. Sogui 
repnMDt miiri and ohini. 


Cluttotk 


"ISSSl.""-"-'"^ 


Limo ud orugM. 


■Tht eipoTti hen in prodoo 

tioD* of tbo hiUi. Potatoci 




Ditto. 


Lims, diisd flib, ud teiptt. 


The lime ii broogbt down in 
■m»U boat! firom the foot of 

the Mill, and ibipped here. 




DUto. 


Bice, driri Bih, fiih oa, m>ti 
of "■»!,■■ l»mboo.. 


The bambooa are broDght here 
in imall lafU, lolI to the 
wabuona, and fonrafded in 
larger ratta. 


Bdi«unr> 


Ditto tnd lurdmM. 


BioB, mutwd, UniMd, ud 






Ditto. 


BioB, "ItU" goor, and cotton. 


called "Uli," ii wid to b* 
pwmliar to the louth-wert 
of thii DiMriol. 



MANrFACTURES. 
12. Fine sitalpati mate, ivory mats and fans, and the lacquer work inlaid wiUi tali, 
and small pieces of blue feather (the Lushkarpur work, called Park&la or Lfikota) are tiie 
special manu&ctures of the District, but are only made to order, and to small extent. Kow- 
pipea and arrows, and Sylhet toys, are made in the station. There is a good deal of cane and 
basket-work, and a lai^ number of palm leaf and bamboo umbrellas are made. A peonliar 
kind of (large) hand ptmkha comes from Jynteah. Shields of bufbloe hide are made to some 
extent, and the ManipariB manufacture a kind of cotton cloth, " ke&h." 

The fineBees of sitalpaU is measured by the number of " chiris" in a cubit, 

A chiri being the length of six of the angular parts made by the interlining of the cane, 
the finest now made is 32 " chiri," a mat of which, 9 feet by 6, reqoires two months for its 
preparation, and costs Rupees 50. 
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PRINCIPAL EIVEES, BHEELS, CANALS.* Sic. 
13. The river Bank eaten the Biatriot from Cnchar at Bndderpore, and flowt weeterly 
for serea milea as the booudttr^ between Sylhet and Caohar, aod tbea divides into, firti, the 
Sarmab ; and teeond, the Koeiara, the streams which form the maia branches of the river 
system of Sjlhet. 

I. — The Sarmah flowing: '^^ ^i^t in a northerly diiection, continues to be the bonndary 
between Sylhet and Cachar to Chargaoa about twenty miles, and then for fifteen miles flows 
through Jynteahj dividing Fergunnah S£tb&nk from the rest of Jynteah. 

In this portion of tiie river there is a remarkable " loop," the direct distance across being- 
less than half a mile, while the oourse of Uie river is neariy five miles in length. A little bdow 
this, the Loobah, a rather large hill stream, flows into the river immediately below the Police 
Station of Moolagool. Numerous khals open ifito the river all along ite course in the rains, 
and those on the north or right bank pour in a considerable volume of water, but those in the 
lefl communicate for the most part with the Kusiara as welt as the Surmah, and are simply ont> 
lets of the bheela and swamps between the two rivers. The Station of Sylhet is on the right 
bank of the Surmah, about sixty-five miles below Bndderpore. Five miles lower down is the 
mouth of the B£sia, by which (and various khals] and the Kusiara or Borak, ia the direct route 
v,id Nobigunge and Hobiguoge to Lakhai when the river is full. When the river is only 
tolerably high, boats can still go across to Balagunge on the Knsiara, and so shorten the 
distance from Sylhet to Lakhai. About twelve miles below the station is a long reach called 
" Eauria B&k," where the stream in the day season is confined in a shallow and narrow channel, 
and there is consequently a kind of " rapid," and five miles lower down the " A'mfibree B£k" is a 
similar place, and is a complete bar to steamers or even very large boats proceeding farther up the 
river in the dry season. Below this, the Chengor, or Cbengri Khal, joins the river, bringing 
down the drainage of a great part of Jynteah. Chattock is thirty-four miles from Sylhet on the 
left bank, and is a place of some importance, as being the main centre of the lime and orange 
trade. There is a so-called " bar" in the river at Chattuck, but it is more a " chur," and a 
river steamer could, probably, always pass it. Ten miles lower down is the " great loop," 
seven miles ronnd, and about a quarter of a mile across. Immediately below this, the Easimara, 
and twelve milee lower down the Dham^ia river, flows in from the Khasia Hills. Three miles 
lower down, oa the left bank, is Sonamgange ; and eight miles below this fJie Poinda river joins 
the Sarmah, which then flows ia a southerly direction for thirty-eight miles to Chandpore, from 
whi(A place it flows in a diminished and sinuous stream through low land in Sylhet and Mymen- 
ging until it meet* the Kalni jost above Azmerigunge, and with it forfu tiie Bheramina river. 
Another branch of the river, however, flows south &om Chandpwe for eighteen miles, and 
under the name of the Kalni meets the Bibiana river. 

II. — The Eusiara, on leaving the Surmah, flows for twelve miles in a westerly direction 
to Korimgunge, where the Notia Khal, formed by the junction of the Fur&n, Kusiara, and Langai, 



* Thar* rts only two ihart cuiftb, Tliiah tn oalj open doiiiig Hie niui, tnd ■» deieribed In Statement XTI. 
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meets it. For almost twenty mileB the coarse of the rirer continues nearly west ; then flows south 
and eouth-west to Phenchoogunge, where the Jooree river falls into it. Ten or twelve miles lower 
down the river passes BalaguagCj and then flows on to Bahadurporej where it divides into two 
branches, the Bibiana and the Bar&k. Two miles above Bahadurpore, the Eusiara is joined by 
the Manna, a rather large river during the rains. It psEGes Akhailkura (notfar from Nawakhali 
Police Station), and abont thirty miles from the Kusiara receives the Dulai, a small but 
rapid stream, wbicL paeses the outpost of Adampnr, and has its rise in the Tipperah Hills. 
The main branch of the river Maunu retains that name as far as it has been traced, and 
appears to have its source in the high land of Hill Tipperah. From Bahadurpore the Bibiana, 
which is here (at present) the main stream of the Kusiara, flows some forty miles to its con- 
fluence with the " Kalni," (menttoned before in the 9urmah route] and under that name flows 
into its junction with the Surmah near Azmerignnge, where the two together form the 
Bheramina river. Twelve miles below Azmerigungc, the river divides into two branches. The leit 
one passes Bitalung, rather a large place, and is for a short distance the boundary between 
Sylhet and Mymensingh. The right branch flows a little way through Mymengingh, and 
then being joined by the left one becomes the Kalnu river, which eight miles lower down (at 
Kauria Adampur) joins the Bar&k, and the two united form the Dhaleshar river. 

TheBarfik flows from Bahadurpore twenty miles nearly west to Nobigunge, and then thirty 
miles south-south-west to Hobigunge, where the Ew&hi river joins it. In this part of its 
coarse the river is only navigable for the rery smallest boats in the dry season. From Hobigunge 
the Barik flows nearly west for twenty-five miles, passes Sujitpore, and joins the Kalna 
at Kauria Adampur. 

The Dhaleshar (Kaba and Bar&k) receives the Satang river at Lakhai twelve miles from 
Adampur, and three miles lower down at Bampore), leaves the district of Sylhet, becomes the 
^ ^ boundary between Ifymensingh and Tipperah, and flows into the 

Megna. The low tracts of land covered more or less with grass and 
reed jungle, almost entirely under water during the rains, but dry during the rest of the year, 
with the exception of numerous bheela and jheels, are called hUors in this District. There is 
some little cultivation of bheel rice in these swamps, and during the cold weather mustard 
and linseed are cultivated in many parts of them. The largest hilors are : — 



1. Halaluki in Pergnnnah Patharia 



r about 22 milee S. £. from Sylhet. 



Gungijnri „ 


„ M&nddrkindi 


„ 86 


„ s. s. w. 


Kawadigi „ 


„ Shamshemagar 


„ 2B 


„ s. w. 


Senai 

Tengua 

AhSri Kumar „ 


Laur 
Bassikiira 
„ Atgaon 


„ tto 
.,J60 


„ W. N. W 


Shurash „ 

Dekhar 

Jdwdr 


Duhalia 
Pagla 
„ Lokhansiri 


"I SO 
J 


„ W. by N. 


Kawapasha & 
Juldoba 


„ Bk&iachang 


„ 35 


„ S. W. 


Haila 


Cbov&lU 


» *i 


„ S. by W. 
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'Makalkandi ' 
Maco 
8.-; Habibpur Vin 
Baram 
Benka 




■ about 40 mileB S. W. W, 


l-Moliai 










„ J I. Kato 
"■ 1 Nalua 


„ A'tuaj&n 


„ 


25 , 


, W. S.W. 


Parua 










,„ fJhinker \ 
"■tjhilkar 


„ Ichakulaj) 


„ 


16 , 


„ N. W. 


11. BarHaor ' 

12. Moklarpui .' 


„ Mukhtarpur 


.. 


12 . 


, S. E. 



The names in brackets show series of b£ois which, at the height of the inanilation, join 
each other, and become very large sheets of wster interspersed with jungle. 

J)^«e£T.— These sie very numeronB, as might be expected from the natare of the Dietrict. 

The largest is the Sunbil, in Fergunnah Frat&bgar, &c., about forty miles east-south- 
east from Sjlhet, and among others of some size may be mentioned the— 

Bohilab in Feigunnah Founchkand Khala, shout 18 miles E. by S. from Sylhet. 

{Sona „ „ Buniachung „ 40 „ S. W. „ „ 

Bundukchara 

Ujaijuri in Fergunnah Eanria „ 15 „ "W. „ „ 

Ch. „ „ Lukhonairee „ 40 „ W. N. W. 



OUTUNE OP THE HISTORY OF THE DI&TRICT. 

14. Nothing is known with certainty concerning the ancient history of Sylhet. The 
first inhabitants were probably small settlements &om the hills which surronnd it. These 
seem to have been converted or driven away by Hindoos, or more probably Bnddhistg, from 
j^Bsam, In early times the DiBtrict appears to have been more or less subject to the Kamroop 
empire, and to have had no connection with any kingdom in Lower or Western Bengal. 

The native traditions concerning Sylhet under the Hindoos ar« extremely me^re, being 
confined to a fable about the extraordinary birth and magic powers of the last Hindoo King, 
Gohur Gobind, the only one whose name even has been preserved. 

He is said to have been the son of the God of the Sea and a neglected wife sf Gai 
Gobind, King of Jynteah. 

Sylhet appears to have been conquered by a small band of Mahommedans in the reign of 
Shamsud Deen, (C. 1384, A.D.,j the supernatural powers of Gohur Oobind proving inefiectnal 
against the still more extraordinary powers of the fakir, Shfih Jal&l, who was the real leader 
of the invadersj although he subsequently made over the active management of secular affairs 
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to the nomiDat leader Sikauder Gliazi. There were at this time three divisionB of the present 
district: "Gor" (Sylhet), "L&ur," and "Jaintah/' and only the first of these was then 
conquered, the other two remaining independent. 

After the death of Sb&b Jal&l, the District, as then constituted, was included in the 
kingdom of Bengal, and put in charge of a Nawah. 

In the reign of Akhbar it passed with the rest of Bengal into the possession of the Mogul 
Emperors, and from that time was ruled by an amil (locally known as a Nawab) subordinate 
to the Nawab of Dacca. There was at one time a fall accoant of tlie proceedings of all 
the amils collected from the Cannngn's records, but the few copies have sJl been lost oi des- 
troyed, and the only trace of any of them now are the buildings ascribed to certain Nawabs. 
Furad Ehan, who was amil at the beginning of the eighteenth century, constructed numerous 
bridges. The names of about forty amils can be traced from their seals, and they seem to have 
been constantly changed. Under the Mogul empire, "L&ur" ceased to be quite independent, 
the Rajahs having to undertake the defence of the frontier, but not paying revenue. The last 
Hindoo Rajah of Lciur, called Gobind, was for some cause summoned to Delhi, and there 
became a Mahommedan. His grandson, Ahid Reza, abandoned L&nr, and built the city of 
Saniachung in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

In the time of Aliverdi Khan a tribute of forty-eight long boats was imposed on the 
Baniachnng chief, and subsequently three-fourths of his estates were assessed. After the 
DewEDoy had been obtained by the British Government, an ofBcer was placed in charge of the 
District, and Mes6r8.Thackera7, Sumner, Holland, R. Lindsay, Hyndman, and Willes successively 
held the appointment. The measurement of the district was commenced by Mr. Willes in 1789, 
and the decennial settlement founded on that measurement was concluded in 1793. In Mr. 
Willes' time the District was divided into ten zillaha containing 164 pergnnnabs (exclusive 
of Kusbah Sylhet), Lushkarpore, which was transferred from Dacca between 1789 and 1793 
forming one, and these zillahs corresponded with the Thannahs or Police divisions. 

Regular Zillah Courts were established at the same time, and Sylhet Proper assumed 
almost exactly its present form, the whole of the Baniachung estates being assessed, with the 
exception of small grants of rent-free land, aud land which was unfit for cultivation. 

Zillah Lushkarpore and six* pei^unnahs in Kuaulgunge were the only parte of the 

District left nnsurveved. The whole work of measure- 
• 1. AtrioQ. I 4. Shilbarraa. , , . 

2. Biiidiga. 6. Beta Ntwfra. ment was completed m three years, 1789-91, ana 

3. Ba^ikOr^ I 6. B«talKh.li«u was of a very rough and inaccurate description. 

In the early period of the British Government, raids seem to have been frequently 
made by the wild hill tribes north and south of the District, and in more recent times the 
Kukkis have invaded the southern part of the District in April 1844, April 1847, and Febru- 
ary 1858. The Ehaaias over-ran Jynteah for a few days in March 1660. The campaign 
against them in 1862-63 was confined to the bills. 
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SETTLEMENT OP THE DISTRICT AND LAND TENURES. 
15. Nothing can be ascertained about the revenue of Sylhet before the time of Akhbar, 
and it wae probably absorbed by the local officials. Tndar Mall assessed the province in 1582 
at Bupees 1,67,040, and Mr. Lindsay, in 1787, reported that the revenue paid had never 
exceeded five Ukbs of k£hons, but that three lakbe more had been allotted for the purpose of 
keeping up a Military Eetabliahment, referring apparently to the BaniaebuTig or Ijftnr division 
of the District. Jaffier Khan's assessment of Rupees 5,31,455 is apparently a valuation of the 
whole assets of tbe province, and the land revenue actually paid to Government seems to have 
been Rupees 70,016 in 1728 A.D. Mr. Holland's assessmeut in 1776 amounted to 800,101 
k&hons, having imposed a revenue of three lakhs of k£hons on lands previously held rent-free for 
Military service. In 1782 the District was farmed out for nearly ten lakhs of k^hons, but the 
amount could not be realised, and a few years after Mr. Lindsay concluded his settlemeot for 
7,50,101 kihons. 

From 1780 to 1790 the state of the District was deplorable, owing to a number of bad 
seasons, and tbe depredations of the Kbasias, but there was a gradual improvement in the 
state of the revenue from 1785-89 to 1791-92, when the collection had risen to 15,81,747 
k£bons. S,50,0OO of this may be ascribed to additions made to tbe district, but the remaining 
12,00,000 shows a large increase in Mr. Holland's settlement, which was in a great measure 
owing to tbe institution of a permanent settlement with the talookdars, instead of a yearly 
one with pergunnah cbaudbries and farmers. On the completion of the decennial settlement 
in 1793 the revenue was 15,19,150 k&bons, or Company's Rupees 3,24,149. 

Under the Mogul and Bengal Oovernments the Canongoea appear to have been the 
principal revenue officials of the District, assisted by pergunnah patwarnes. Tbe pergunnah 
Cbaudbnes were held liable for tbe revenue, and corresponded to zemindars elsewhere. The 
only zemindar known by that name was tbe proprietor of the Baniachung estates. Under the 
British Government Canongoes were abolished for a time, and Wahdadars appointed over the 
Cbaudbries, but the Cannongoes were again employed for a abort time previous to the decen- 
nial settlement. When that was concluded by Mr. Willea, the Chaudhriea ceased to exercise 
any power beyond those of other talukdars, and the Ooverameut revenue was collected 
by ten zillahdars, assisted by the pergunnah patwarries. Hiis gystem endured for nearly 
thirty years, when a silver currency was substituted for cowries. The tillahdars were abolidied, 
and arrears of revenue were realised by sale of the estates for which they were due. In 1835 
tbe pergunnah patwarries were abolished, and zillah patwarries and mohurirs were appointed, — 
an arrangement wbieb is still continued. 

There are at present tbirty-three different names of landed tenures, but they may be divided 
into three classes :— 

I. Permanently settled estates — 

a. The estates settled by Mr, Willes in 1793, known as " Dab-sila." 

6. H&Iahfidi Mnddime estates (for the most part) settled by Mr. Mating in 1822. 
These (excepting in Baniachung] were a portion of tbe elam land. They were only 
brought on to the fixed toujee in 1860. 
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Bastafti Modumi, wtates wludi hive been remmed and pehuanently BetUed. 
comprise — 



9. Bozina, 

10. D&-.as-shiifo, 

11. Tuibhwih, 

12. Nancu K&niipgn, 

13. Kh&naUri, 

14. Hut or Hoor, and 

15. Izad eetates. 



I. Debotahj 
Z. Bralima-utter^ 

5. Chirflghi, 

4. MadadMAsb, 

6. Sbimi, 

6. B^mbari, 

7. SIga Mahomed Ali Shad, 

8. Gbnr Bandobosti, 

d. Kbas MudJiiDUj Khas Mebals of whicb Govenunent has sold the proprietary right. 

II. Temporarily settled estates — 

a. Elam estates, coiisisting of land excluded from the decennial settlement BS not being 
ooltivBted. The elam mouzahwari was prepared ia 1802-5, but the only portions 
aetded beforo 1S35 were the Halabadi mehals mentioned above. 

b. Nancar Fatwargiri, land granted to the perguunah Fatwarries, and resumed on their 

aboUtioo in 18SS. 

c. Ehas Mu'Kdi, estates bonght ia by Goremment at auction, and farmed out. 

d. Char Bhant, allavial accretions, which belong here to the State, and not to the 
adjoining zemindar, as hii land was settled after measurement, 

«. Sambaf-bardfisht, H&labjUli or H&l&badi, estates struck off the rent-roll in eonse* 
qnenoe of thete being no aesete, and sabseqaently re-settled temporarily. 

/. Sftgw^ (one small teak plantation). 

5. Ujar Line (t^ land bought by QovemmeDt for the 17th Begiment'a lines} . 

A. Jalkar. 

t. Jangalbilui (one estate given on condition of clearing jungle, and afterwards 
assesaed). 

J. Top-khaiia(aii estate givw to tlie Artillerymen in the NawaVs time). 

III. Bent free estates — 

a. Shiddanishkor, estates which have been allowed after enqoiiy to be rent-free. 

i. Ehinab&ri Zemindan, land exempted from assessments as being used for dwelling- 
hoases. 

c. Khas-b&l, one estate in Btmiaohung. 

d. Kasbah Sylhet« the town and sanroaDding land have never been 
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Besomption pioceediagB wen taten in 1S4S, bat' tiie case was ertract: o£f die file for no 
obvions reason. The clum of Govemment was not dumissed, and a sunnnd said to have been 
giveo by the King of Delhi is not now to be found, nor is it meDtioned in the resnmption 
proceedings. 

e. Nancar Zemindari, a email allotment of land made to the zemindars of the large 
mehals. 

UATES OF ASSESSMENT. 
16. Tbere is a considerable difierence ia the rates paid for the varioiiB kinds of land 
in difieFent pergotmahs. 

The following are the average rates in the settlementfl made by Oovemment shown in 
these classes, as one general average would give a very imperfect idea of them : — 







High. 


Hiddling. 


Low. 






lU. A. P. 


B*. A. P. 


Bi. AP. 


EomMUsd 


Bhit 


S 


1 8 


10 




DoFuilk 


1 8 


1 


10 




Bk FMibt 


14 


1 


3 


Inferior wtt 


Bati> 


8 


6 


8 4 


Inferinr 




AntnoD 


10 


8 


8 


TegetabU. gtrdon ... 




Cli«ra 


10 


IS 


4 


Betd-Dut 




Supcri 


S 


1 8 


1 


Pin 




B^i 


3 


8 


1 4 








S 


10 


10 


liiiwd 




Tm ) 








MuM>id 




Sinn I 


10 


la 


2 


Badiih 




HuU) 








Thtohiog gnm 




Chh«. ... ... 


1 


8 


9 




Chili BMt 


1 


8 


4 


Wuta 






4 


a 


S 1 


JungU 






4 


S 


1 


Binnm Qtm JdhrU ... 






4 


8 


B 


D«pl« u „ ... 


.. .. 




2 


1 


6 



Some of the rates of Pergonnah Tiimf are above the highest of titese, while some of those 
in Pergnnnahs Betal, Shilborrae, and Lfik&hi, are lower than any. Moat of the rates admit of 
enhancement, and are lower than those charged by the zemindars. 

LOCAL LAND MEASURES. 

17, The following ia the land measurement generally known in Sylhet :— 

Param&na *| 

Renu I Small, in fact nominal, meoenree, with no recognized relation between 

Jan rthem, the last two may be compared with the English " Barleycora." 

TU J 



S Eiinta 


_ 


1 Kauri. 


4 Kftoria 


= 


1 GaDdah. 


20 Qandalu 


— 


1 Pan. 


4 Pans 


=E 


1 Bail. 


4 Bails 


= 


1 Jait. 


7 J.it! 


= 


1 Pawa. 


1 Powas 


= 


1 Eea or Kedar. 


3 Eeai 


= 


1 Cbank (not geoerallr UB«dl 


4 Chankso 


r 12 km = 1 Hal or kdbs. 
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All meamiTemeiitfi depend npon tbe "nal," wbicli is alwafB 12 onbite long (tb'eoretioally, — in 
practice a balf-nal is generally need) ; but as the cubit ranges from 16 to nearly 22 inches, the 
quantity of land in a jait, which is one square nal, and other donominatione of superficial 
measure, varies considenibly. In the OoTemment nal the cubit is 21| inches, and its length 
coDseqnently is 21 feet 8^ inches. Adopting this standard, the following Table shows the 
equivalents of the local land measures from a " pan" upwards. 



Local MMrare. 










SUtuto 


AoiM. 






Bigdi. CoKa. FuUiot. Bm*. 


A. 


B. 


p. 


Tdi. 


V. 


Bq. K. 


1 Pm. 


i 





f) 





3 


Si 


M-888 


4 Fint - 1 B^. ... 


S 





<l 


<l 


IS 


i 


117-474 




9 8 








21 


2 


4«9'9 


7 3»iw - 1 Pw«L _. 


4X1 








IS 


2 


41 


3189-3 


4 Pairu - 1 Eedw 
















or kou. ... 


1 18 




1 


8 


9 


6i 


13167-2 


















knlba. ... 


10 19 1 


s 


s 


19 


a7 


7i 


197888-4 



In Jynteah, however, the areas of the same denominations are larger, as there are 16 
cubits in the " nal." 

NUMBER OF ESTATES IN THE DISTRICT RENT-ROLL, AND THEIR 
REVENUES. 

18. On the 1st Janoary, 1867, there were 77,870 estates in the District rent-roll paying 
a revenue of Rupees 4,61,455. There were 52,117 permanently settled estates, but only 464 
payii^ a higher revenue than Rupees 100. Only 26 estates pay more than Rupees 1,000 each, 
while 25,023 pay less than a rupee, and 1,566 less than an auna. Jynteah is considered to 
contain 20,22 5 estates, but was formo'ly reckoned, and migldi be looked upon, as one khas mehal 
paying a revenue of Rupees 62,220. 

GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

19. Exclusive of Jynteah, there are 31 khas mehals on the rrat-roll, but 10 of these 
have been sold by anction, . although the sale has not yet been confirmed. Of the remainder, 
19 mehals pay Rupees 964-9-6 yearly; the othera were brought in by Ooventment last year, 
bat no settlement of them has been concluded as yet. 

Government has also apparently tke proprietary right of all temporarily settled mehals, 
with the exception of those known as nancar, patwurgri, diurbbarat, and baziafl knrki. 
The unsorveyed tracts to the south of the District, called frontier circuit, include an area of 
860 square miles ; and although there are various claims on certain portions of these tracts, 
by far the greater part is the undoubted property of Government. The tea gardens to the 
north and east of the station are leased out for ninety, nine years, but Government is the proprietor 
of the luid amonnting to about fifteen square miles. 
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LAKHEAJ TENURES, AND THEIB SIJFFOSED ASSETS. 

SO. Iba liikhr^ teQores ar»— 

Mehals. Bevenne. 

1. Khas mebalB onder 1 Bnpea 215 l,0Se>7 

&. Izsd lands ander 10 Bupeee, or leis thaa 100 

bigaha 7 108-T 

3. Allowed after proceedings ooder Begidatioa II 

of 1819 iil 19,06* 

4. Exempted fiom proceedioga nodei B^olation II 

of 1819,b^lentliuil0bigalu 5,SS3 4,362 

6. Do. do< less tluiD 100 bigahs (in Lusbkerpoor 

only) 674 540 

6.486 25,100 

These fibres are only probable estimates. The assets aie calcolated by taking fonr annas as 
the average produce of a kear of land. 

MODE OF COLLECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT REVENUE. THE LATEST 

DATES OF PAYMENT. 
21. The revenue of permanently settled estates is now collected in the legnlar manner, 
and estates in arrean are put up to sale. 

The latest days of payment arfr— 

28th September, for estates paying Rs. 50 and bpwards (kist of Jane, July, Aognst). 
18th January „ „ „ „ 10 „ { „ Sept, Oct.. Nov., Dee) . 

18th April, aU estates { „ Janiuiy). 

There is no demand for the months from February to May inclusiTe. 

In tiie case of temporarily settled estates, a list of baUnces doe is sent to the local pntwarry, 
with directions to release it. If the demand is not paid, the putwarry recommends the sale of 
the defaulter's personal property, which is accordingly attached by the Nazir, and an inventory 
sent to the putwany, with an order to realise the balance by sale of the prc^terty. 

Should there be no personal property forthcoming, a farther local enquiry is ordered 
before submitting a report for the remission of the balance, or taking steps to make a fresh 
settlement. 



RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS. 
21<i. The number of estates which have been resumed is 4,172, with an area of 33,057 
kulbas, and fonr kear paying a revenue of Rupees 49,041-13-I. 227 estates have been released 
after the institation of lesnmptioa proceedings with an estimated jamma of Rupees 19,054. 
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JUDICIAL SUB-DIVISIONS. 
22, There are no snb^vialoua aa yet, but three have been sanctioned. The boUndarieR 
and sitnatioD of these will be most easily described by drawing four lines from Bahadurpore, 
twenty-two miles south by east from Sylhet. 

The first line will follow the Bibiana river for seven or-eight miles, and then turning directly 
north will meet the Surmah river at Gobindgnoge, and after that follow the Snrmah to it« 
junction with the Feeine, and the latter to the west boundary of Jynteah. 

The second line will ascend the Kusiara river to Gobindsri, and then crossing to the 
Suimah river will follow the south boundary of Jynteah. 

These two lines and the Khasia and Jynteah Hills will contain the Sudder Sub-Division, 
comprising the Police Stations of Parcool, Tijpur, Jynteahpore, Molagoot, and Gawain Ghftt 
out-post, the three last being in Jynteah. The area of this sub-division will be about 900 
square miles, and the population about 350,000. 

The third line will coincide with the second for two miles, and then turning first south, and 
afterwards south-east, follow the Manu river to a point near the north extremity of the 
Balisherra Hills, and then be drawn due south along the centre of. the range Churamoni 
G. T. S. S. on the frontier of Hill Tipperah. 

The second and third lines and the Tipperah Hills will contain the Lata or Karimgun^e 
Sub-Division, comprising the Police Stations of Latu, Hingijia, and Bajnagar, with an area of 
about 1,500 square miles, and a population of about 290,000. 

The fourth line will coineide with the first for about twenty-five miles, and then turn 
west along the Daooka and Cbamptee, and Suimab rivere, to the boundary of Mymensing. 

The third and fourth lines. Hill Tipperah and Tipperah to the south, and Mymensiugh 
to the west, will contain the Hobigunge (Habibganj) Sub-Division, comprising the Police 
Stations of Lashkarpore, Nawakbali, Sankarpassa, Abidabad, (Azmerignnge) and Nobigiinge, 
with an area of about 1,400 square miles and a population of about 450,000. 

The fourth and first lines, Mymensing on the west, and the Khasia Hills on the north, will 
contain the fourth or Sonamgunge Sub-Division, with an area of about 1,200 square miles, an<I 
a population of about 160,000. 

The boundaries of the sub-divisions will also be those of their criminal and revenue 
jurisdictions. As to civil cases, the Sudder Sub-Division will exactly coincide with the 
Mundfiy of Parcool, the Latu Sub-Division, and the Munsifiy of Phenchoi^unge will have 
the same jurisdiction. The Hobigunge Sub-Divbion will be almost indentical with the 
Lusbharpur and Nobigunge Munsifis' jurisdiction, and the Sonamgunge one with that of the 
Munsifia of Busnlgunge and Sunamgunge. 

s3 
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POLICE STATIONS AND BUB-STATIONS. 

23. These are shown in the sabjoined tabular fonn as constitated at prasent. The posi- 
tion of one or two irtatioDs will be altered when the new sabnliviBioiifl ore establiahed, and 
the extent of jurisdiction of most of them will be modified. 





Noma of SMon. 


Areniii 
sq. miles 


Population 
according to 
tli« Cbowlii- 
darjEogistor. 


measnrfid on the Ma 


* journey in ^ba 




p. Dry 


Bairn,. 












Boun. 


Hours. 


1 


SjUiet or Farcool 


800 


75,000 








2 


Tijpore 


260 


75,000 


18 miles 8. br W. . 
28 „ N. 4 . 


6 


"i 


8 


Jjitij. 


125 


25,000 


12 


12 


it 


Quiingtiit 


295 


82,500 


16 , N. bj B. . 
16 „ N.*. . 


8 


15 


6 


BuBulgange 


SCO 


100,000 


8 


12 


6 


Sonamgunge 

BangBUitmda 


280 


22,250 


32 „ W.S. W. 


18 


24 


7 


800 


41,500 


64 „ W... 


86 


42 


8 


Liur (OutpoBt) 


100 


8,000 


42 „ W. N. W. 


30 


SO 


9 


Panduali (Outpost) 




1,800 


18 , S. W. N.. 


10 


12 


10 
11 


AdunpoTB (Outpost) ... 


? 100 


110,250 f 


48 . 8. bj W. . 
42 ,8.... 


24 

18 


80 

48 


12 
18 


SankarpasBa 

Likkii (Outpost) 


] 200 


66,080 1 


61 „ S. W. S. . 

59 „ a.v. . 


25 

as 


86 
86 


14 


Abidabid 


800 


52,000 


46 „ 8. W. . 


80 


80 


16 


NobignnK© 


200 


71,000 


W „ S. W. 8. . 


18 


18 


16 


NondiUi 
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58,000 


26 „ S. bj W. . 


18 


24 


17 


Utu 
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82 , E... . 
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24 
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Langu (Outpost) 
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82 „ S.E. 
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48 


19 


ChargoU (Outpost) 


) 




40 , S. E. 


24 


48 


20 


Hineajis 
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70,250 


80 , S.E. 8. . 


12 


IS 


21 


Eijnugger 


860 


65,000 


24 „ 8 


12 


16 


22 


MolsgSa 

lobJ ... 


60 


10,000 


25 „ H. E N. . 


12 


24 




6,120 


1,083,580 





EDUCATION. 

24. There are three schools for boys in the town of Sylhet, and twenty-three others in 
the District. Their namesj and all the particulars relating to them, are in Statement No. XIX. 
More than 1,000 boys are receiving education in these schools, and there is every reason to 
expect that the number will increacse. 

There are only two female schools, both denominated " lower class." The school at Sylhet 
is an Anglo-Vernacular one, and there are ten pupils. 

Tliat at Chattok is a Vernacular one^ with eleven pupils. 

DISPENSARY. 

25. There is a Charitable Dispensary at the Sudder Station supported by local 
subscriptions. European tnediciaee are supplied by the Medioal Store-Keeper, and GoTemmeiit 
payeKupees40 per mensem for a Native Doctor, and Rupees 10 for a Vaccinator. 

There is no other charitable institution in the District. 
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POLITICAL PENSIONS. 
26. Since tbe death of the ex-Rajah of JToteafa, in 1862, no political pension haa been 
paid here. The pension is oontinaed to the Rajah's heir, bat be recMres it in Dacca. 

ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
S7. IIn loads in Uie station ace in very &ir order. Beyond the station there are only 
two roads, — one of six miles to Salatikei Bazir, which is very much out of repair, and one of 
about fonr miles to the Sylhet and Gachar Tea CompaDy's Gtardens, which requires raising in 
some parts, and seems not to have bad sufficient water-way allowed. The only imperial road is 
the new one to Cachar, which is not yet completed. Iliere are no canals in the District, and 
no streams on which tolls are ooUected. The only conunimication in the rains is by boat, and 
goods must be oonreyed by water at all seasons. 

PUBLIC OFFICES AND BUILDINGS. 

28. There is a neat Church not far from the bank of the river. The Jul is on a eon- 
Taii»t, if not rery usnal, plan, with accommodation for 462 prisonfors. The Jail Hospital is 
a B^ante building, about half a mile distant. 

The drcoit house is well situated on the bank of the river, and has three centre rooms 
with two on each side. 

Iho Public Offices are— 

1. The Judge's OfiSce. 

2. The Judge's former Office, 

3. The Principal Sudder Ameen's Office. 

4. The Magistrate and Collector's Office. 

5. The Deputy Magistrate's and District Saperintendent's Office, form^y the 

echool-honse. 

All the above are the property of Ciovemment 

STAGING BUNGALOWS. 

29. Till this year there was no acoommodation of this kind in the interior of the 
District. A bungalow is now nearly ready at Chattok on the Surmah, the highest point to 
which steamers can come in the dry season, and a smaller one is being built between Bholagunge 
andPunduah for the oonvemence of travellers prooeeding to Cberrapooqjee. 

BATES OP LABOR. 

30. The usual hire of a cooly is four annas per diem, from 10 A.H. to 5 p.h., but the^ 
frequently obtain more, and those who are paid by the job can earn as much as ten or twelve 
annas a day. Faiki bearers are paid eight annas. CooUee and bearers are to be found in the 
largest number near tbe station, and in Rajuugger ; bat the forme rare pretty common every- 
where. Freviooa notice is necessary when a huge number is required. 
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There may be 100 elephants in the DiBtricfc, but probably not more than fifty coohl be 
liiredj and they would have to be collected from all parte. The rate ia from Rupees two to 
three per diem. Ponies are scarcely ever hired out. When procarable, the charge ia Bupee one 
pet diem. Boats may be procured in almost any number if Buffioient notice is ^ven. The 
monthly rate paid by private individuals is Rupees S2 for a boat of lUO maunds, with a 
manjhi and two boatmen, and the addition of Rupees 14 for each 100 maunds will ^ve the 
rates up to 1,000 mannda. Boats are sopplted to Qovemment at somewhat lower rates. A 
email boat, with a nuiDJhi and one boatman, oosts Rupee one per diem, 

LOCAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
81. The r^^lar Calcutta standard is generally followed. Rice and grain generally are, 
however, measured by the pursa, which is reckoned as four seers, though it is sev^i by weight. 
When, therefore, people complain of getting only five seers of rioe for the rupee, they are really 
getting 8i. 

PLACES WHERE ELEPHANTS ARE CAUGHT, AND SYSTEM OF CAPTURE. 
32. Wild elephants are found in several parts of Sylfaet and Jynteah, and some are 
probably to be found wherever there is any extent of hilly country intersected by streams flowing 
through valleys more or less confined. They have been captured near Molagool in Jynteah, 
aud a very fine breed is found there, but the country ia difficult as well for the formation of a 
kheddar as for getting the animals away. In Sylhet elephants have been caught in Fergonnah 
Chapghat of Zillah Latu, in Pergunah Bhanugach, in the Raghnnandun Hills, and ia 
Fergunnaha Chamtolla and Mahr£m, to the north-west of the District, bat only in email 
numbers at one time. The great elephant ground is the hilly tract to the south-east of the 
District, watered by the Singla and Langai atieams, where from 50 to 100 might be captured 
every year, though not without considerable expense and trouble, as it would probably be 
necessary to make two (or morej kheddara. 

In this part of the District the elephants have always been captnred in herds by forming 
regular kheddara ; but in other parts single elephants are probably killed or captured occasion- 
ally. The formation of a kheddar is laborious, and rather costly. In the first place " panjjLlis" 
are sent, generally in the month of November, to ascertain the haunts of the elephants during 
the cold weather. The usual number of these men is 16, who are allowed 8 coolies to cany 
their provisions and other baggage. When they report having discovered a place whnv 
a herd may be captured, 300 garwas, 12 of whom are sirdars, are despatched to surround the 
place at some distance. A duffadar and a "burkandaE" ia appointed over every £15 garwas, 
and a superintendent over the whole. Theae men form au extensive circle round the 
elephants, and keep up fires aud a constant noise, the burkandozes firing muskets, the 
others shouting and beating drnms, &c. This stage of the operations is known as "jagatb£r" 
or patb£r. Near the patber the actual at-ockade (gar or gurh) is constructed, consisting of a strong 
wooden palisade, inside of which is a trench, 3 cubits wide and 2 deep. 

Two converging fences also are thrown up from the " patber" to the narrow door-way of 
the stockade. When it is completed (the time occupied in constructioa being generally a month 
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or more), the elepbants are drivea in, but are freqaeotly known to escape at this period of the 
operation. 

The trained female elephants (knnkis) are then token into the stockadej and the newly 
caught elephants are secured by tying them to trees. From the stockade they are brought out 
hy the kuakis, and taken to tliree places in succession^ in each of which they are tied up for 
a period not exceeding eight days. Ailer this they are measured, and -iV is given for the 
service of the kunkis np to this time. The hire of kunkis retained to take the elephants 
to the auction (by which they are usually sold) is Rupees three per diem. Making kheddar is 
expensive, whether successful or not; bat in the former case it is highly profitable. The 
cost of each was Rupees 4,000 to 6,000 three years ago, and would probably be fully Rupees 
5,000 to 7,000 now. 

CATTLE AND POULTRY. 

33. The cattle of the District are generally of very inferior quality, but better can be 
procured from Cacbar and Manipur. From the latter place ponies also are brought down, some 
of which are said to come from Burmah. There are no breeds of poultry which call for 
special notice. Ducks and geese are more abundant than in many other Districts. 

The most important wild animal is the elephant, several varieties of which are found here, 
one of these being very large, and called " bara" in consequence. There are a few tigers and 
wild bufiyOj chi^y along the base of the Khasiah and Jynteah Hills ; leopards and apes in 
many parts ; and wild pigb in lar^ numbers. 

The barasingha and common small deer are both found, as is also the sloth. 

The following are among the birds found here, some of them being supposed to be peculiar 
to the District. 

Madurah (black pheasant), dhanesh, banmamg, bringraj, churja, hat^, tuti, machua, 
r&khal, (kingfisher?) murghmanohur. Wild-duck and teal frequent the low country ta the 
west in vast numbers. 



TIMBER FORESTS AND GOVERNMENT TEAK PLANTATION. 
34. There is little timber of much value in the District, but there are somewhat large 
tracts of tree jungle on the hills of Pertabgar, Fuldar, and Egarasatti, in the Langla Hills, 
the Satgaon, Raghunandan, and tJie Balishira Hills. 

The kinds of wood most "in use are kurta, jbalU, kum£, nageshar, ping, and singra. 
There are also jack and mango' woods, jaroil (of inferior quality), r&t&, rangirdta, mahuti, 
ne£r, chfimpa, ch&m, tela, anarkali, katfikuhi, ehftrish, ahwat, and shingra (used for ploughn), 
and Tinguh. There is one small clump of teak trees, the property of Government. There 
are 13 trees, and the laigeat of them is only 22 feet high, and 10 inches in diameter. 
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JAIL MANUFACTURBS. 

35. These are of no great importance, and are not likely to be so, ae the diffionlty and 
expense of procnrmg materials, nnlesB ptisouers are allowed to go outside the Jail, prevents 
manafactared articles &om bringing in a fiur profit if sold at the market rate. 

The pnsQnera are now, however, allawed to voik in tk« roods, and clear away jungle 

Talcing a certain d«y (15th Febntarj, 1867,) as a specimen, the prisoners were employed in 
the manner shown below :-i- 



Employed in bamboo and rattan-work ... 


.. 80 


„ 


Weaving cloth 


.. S7 


„ 


Making soorkee, &c. 


.. 80 


„ 


Storing dry-earth 


.. 16 


„ 




.. 19 


„ 


Baking, &c. 


.. 11 


„ 


HuBkingdhall 


S 


„ 


Ironwork 


.. S 


" 


Clearing jungle, roadsj &c. 


.. 60 
2i9 


Cooke, 8weep«e, and cooTict warders ... 


.. 4S 


In H(»pital 




.. 14 


Non-laboring prisoners 


.. 46 


Old prisoners unfit for work 


.. IS 



The present prices of the articles manu&etured and for sale is also sboim. 

In 1866-66 the gross profit derived from jajl numofactures was Rupees 1,234, and after 
dedacting Rupees 462 (the deficit on theSOth April, 1865), and Rupees 77-3 paid as coQUoiaBioQ 
to the Jailor, the net profit was Rupees 694-13. 

Prieet. 





Hs. As P 


Colored Table Cloths 6 X 5 feet, each 


8 


Bathing Towela, peidoaen 


9 


Table napkins, dnaters „ 


3 


Oonnybaga, permaood 


6 4 


CooBtry paper, per 100 quites 


10 


Caneohairs, eaoh 


4 




8 


Mats (bamboo) per 100 


10 


Common nijl mat, per square feet 


3 


Floor, permaand 


7 8 


Atlah, 


5 


Bran, „ 


18 


Bread, per loaf 


! 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

36. The oldest and most esteemed Hindoo temples are — 

1. Bupoiltfa, in the hiUs above Jynteahpora. (This temple is gteatiy resorted to by 
people from Sylbet Proper as well as Jynteah, bat is beyond the boimdary of 
the Jynteoh Plains, and in the jurisdiction of the Khssia and Jynteah 
HiUe.) 

St. Phfiljiir, in the Perg^nnah of the same name in Jynteah, a place where human 
Bacrifices were formerly oSered, and notably the one which led to flie annexation 
of the Jynteah Plains in 18S5. 

3. The Temple of Jynteah Shori at Jynteahpore. 

4. MahfUpTobhn, in Pergiumah DhakadukUn. 

5. Sidheswar, in Pergannah Chfipgh£t. 

6. Nirm&i Shiba, in Pei^nnah Satgao. 

7. Sashudob. None of these have been abandoned, altbongh they are all ^parently 

of great antiquity. 

8. Bithalung Akra, which, although of recent date, is probably the latest and richest 

Hindoo Temple in the Dacca division. The most noteworthy mosque is that 
in the Sbah-Ji^ Dorga at Sylbet. Iltere is abo another of some note at 
BaaiaAwg, 

FAIRS. 

37. No (air of any great extent or importance is held in the District. The largest is the 
one at the Eed-Gah close to the Stations at the time of the Mohurrum. It lasts for two days. 
The chief articles brought for sale are toys and cheap ornaments ; indeed, little else is sold 
eziWpting these and sweetmeats. 

RELIOIOUS CEREMONIES OBSERVED IN PUBLIC. 

38. The " Nagor-Kartoa" mentioned before (p. 5) is the only puUio religious ceremony 
said to be peculiar to the District. There are numerous " tazias" at the time of the Mohurrum, 
and the Eed is duly cekbcated.. 

The usual piijas are observed by the Hindoos, and those which are seen the most of are 
the Bijoya Dosami, when the idols are thrown into the water ; the Janmastomi, when the 
Manlpuri women danoe in public ; and the Rath Jatra. 

SANTTAEY CONDITION OP THE DISTRICT. 

39. Cholera aj^eais every ysnr in a mote or lesa aevere focm, generally at the time of 
the change of the monsoon, «.«., during Septonber, October, or November, and in Han^, 
April, w May. At othet times there are only isolated cases. In some years amall-pox haa 
committed great ravages, and it is most destmctive among the hill people living in the 
District. 
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Fevera are common, but are usually of aa ordinair and ratlier mild tjrpe, but a very 
severe and somewhat peculiar one was prevalent in 1865, 

Pysentery and diarrhoea are prevalent at times, bat not more so than elsewhere. 

A great variety and a great many cases of cotaneous diseases may be observed in Sylhet. 

There are also many caaes of elephantiasis. 

The number of insane people is apparently larger than is usual in other Bengal Districts. 

Nothing in the way of sanitary improvement has ever been attempted even in the Sndder 
Station, 

The Station is a healthy one (as a rule), for Europeans ae well as Natives, and the same 
remark might apply to most parts of the District. 

Three Police Stations, viz., Jynteahpore, Fandua, and IAut, are very unhealthy, being 
situated io the low jungly country at the foot of the Jynteah and Khasia HtUe, 

BURUL GROUNDS. 

40. There is only one burial ground for Christians [at the Sudder Station), bat there are 
no very remarkable tombs or inscriptions in it. The oldest remaining inscriptions which can 
be deciphered are of the b^ginniug of t^e present or quite the end of the last centniy. 

There seems reason to suppose that there were more European and Armenian traders sixty 
years ago than there are now, as there are monuments of a good many people who do not 
appear to have been officials. 

The Mussulmans prefer certain places for burial ; as for instance, the neighbourhood of the 
Shah Jalal Durgah, and the Eed-Oah, but have no burial ground properly marked out and 
attended to. 

BANKING INSTITUTIONS AND OPEEATIONS. 

41. There are no regular banking institutions, and no persons whose trade is money 
lending only. Zemindars, maliajuns, vakils, mukhtars, and amlah, all who have any 
surplus funds, lend money frequently at usurious rates of interest. The mahajuns, who are 
not numerous, or of any great wealth, have corre^ondents in Calcutta and elsewhere who 
supply them with goods on credit. 

ZEMINDARY DAKS AND RATES OP ASSESSMENT. 

42. Nearly all the details connected with zemindari dftk are given in Statement U, Part 
9, and Statement VI, Part 1. The assessment for 1867 amounts to Rupees 4,934-8, the rate 
being Rupees 2-10-7 per cent, on the revenue trf estates paying to Government Rupees 50 and 
upwards. The fact that all Police Reports and letters are conveyed in boats during the 
rains, by runners during the dry season, and partly by both at the intermediate aciaons, 
may account for the somewhat large cost of conveying them. 
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VILLAGE POLICE. 

43. A special notice of Sylhet appeared in Mr. MoNeile's teport on this subject. The 
village Police is in a most unsatisfactory state. The number of Chonkidani was returned 
as 4,348 in 1865, some of whom appear to have a salary of 12 annas, while few have more 
than Z 'Rupees per mensem. It need scarcely be added that they do not depend upon their 
salary alone, and that the Choukidars consider, as a rule, that their only duty is to wait upon 
and assist any regular Police Officer who may visit their own village. They seem generally 
irregular in reporting themselves at the Police Stations, and though they sometimes voliiu- 
tarily bring charges which are for the most part open to strong suspicion of being false or 
imfonnded, they rarely give timely information in really serious cases. 

MUNICIPALrriES. 

44. There is no manicipality, properly so called, and the town of Sylhet is the only 
place to which Act XX of 1856 has been extended. The receipts and expenditure on 
account of the Choukidari Fund for 1865-66 are shewn in Statement II, part 5. 



MILITARY CANTONMENTS. 
45. The present Police lines and parade ground are the property of Government, and 
were always treated as Military Cantonments from 1838 to 1866, when the last regiment 
stationed here was removed, but they were never formally and legally constituted as euch. 

The quantity of land is %12 be^;ahs, 15 cottaha, and 13 chittacks. What are known as 
tiie lines of the 7th Regiment, consisting of 168 beegahs, 14 cottabs, and 13 chittacks of land, 
were sold by Government to the Webb Mission in 1866. 
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statement No. L 

Colieeiumt of Bevenue, 



Nature of Revenue. 


Demand. 


ColleddonB. 


Balance. 


Land Bevenoe 

Abkuree ditto 

Stamp Dut7 

Salt 

WaateLand 

MiaceUaneooa Land B«Teane ... 


Ba. 

t,S0,631 

931,07 

1,27,796 

861 


Aa. 

IS 
10 




P. 

6 





Be. 

(,68,918 

93,10S 

1,87,796 

861 


As. 

18 
10 




P. 

6 





Ba. 
11,763 
4 


As. 




P. 





Total Rs. 


7,08,446 


.7 


6 


1,90,679 


7 


6 


11,767 









Statement No. II. 



Local Funds. 



Part l.-^Feny Fund. 
Name of Oovemment Ferries. 



1, Koosee Gbat ... 

S. Chauni Oliat, iDclndiog Kaligbai and Eudumtnligliat, 

8. ShekGhat 

4, AkhaleaGliat ... 

Total Ba. 



Part i.~-Pouni Fund. 



Receipts of 21 pounds dnring 

1865-66 ... 1,367 1 Ertablishment 

Kepairs, See. 



Bent paid. 
Be. A. P. 




... 615 

hat, 350 

... 250 

20 




.... 1,135 




ExpBKDrnjSB. 


He. A. P. 


t 


595 9 6 
68 4 


Total Be. ... 


663 13 6 


Balance Be. ... 


703 3 6 
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Part i.—Chttviet Labor Fund. 



Ke. A. P. 
Profits on Jail manufactures in 
1865-66 1,989 10 



Part 5, — ChoK^eedari Fund-. 



Ks. A. P. Ra. A. P. 

... 4,160 1 3 Collecting: Efltablishment ... 7^0 

Stationery 18 

Clearing jungles, &c 560 10 11 

Municipal Police 2,694 

Total Ra. 3,992 10 11 



Fart 6. — One Per cent. Soad Attetiment. 

Ka. A. p. 
Collection in 1865-66 165 3 10 

Part 7. — ^ree per cent, deduction from Khas 
Mehalt. 

Us. A. P. 
Collection in 1865-66 11 5 



Balance Bs. 167 6 4 



Fart 8. — Fean't Froceu Fund. 

Rs. A. P. 



Receipts of 1865-66 



. 26,890 2 6 EBtablishment of Civil Court 

Nazir 18,144 2 



part 9. — Zmindarf Dak Fund. 

Ra. A. P. 

1064 Estates paying a Bevenne Establishment 

of Bs. 1,85,300 were assessed Contingencies 

at Rs. 2-8 per cent. Stationeiy 

The total amount collected was. . . 5,334 4 

Including Bs. 7O1-12-0, grant of 
Government for Jynt^ Dak. 



Balance Bs. .. 


. 8,746 6 


EXPKHDITUU. 






K.. A. P. 




. 6,796 
22 U 
61 4 



Total Re. 6,880 
Deficiency met by balance of former year. 
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Pari 10. — Segittration Fee Fund. 

Rb. a. p. 
Receipts of 1865-66 4,810 13 6 



ExpEHDmniE. 

Salary of the Sub-B^istrar 
from May 1865 to Janaary 
1866, atBa. 75per montli... 

Commission of the Sob- 
Segistrer from Febniary to 
April 1866, at Bs. 25 per 
cent. 

Establishment of tiie Be^s- 
trar 

EBtabliebment of the Sub- 
Registrar ... 

Contingencies 

Country Stationery 



272 

41S 11 

645 
104 8 



onery 


9 


1 





Total Ra. 


8,071 








BalsDcelU. ... 


8,239 


13 


6 



Part 11. — Ciml Court Ameen^ Fee Fund. 

Rs. A. P. Ex fEHiHTUa g. 

Receipts of 1865-66 4,543 » 5 Salaty of the Ameens ... 4,078 12 11 

Balance Rb. ... 464 12 6 



Statement No. III. 

The only taxes are the Chowkeedari rate, and the Zemindary Dak rate. The former 
dependa upon the circumstances of the individuals taxed, and varied last year from 3 pie to 
Rupees 2-8.0. The latter is 2i per cent, on the revenue of all estates paying Bi^>ee9 50 and 
upwards. 



Statement No. IV. 

ElPBUDITCKB ON FeRKT FbND RoADS. 



Rs. A. p. 
Amount of charges incurred in 

constructing the Salootee 

Road 15,186 

Ditto ditto LoieeCberra Road... 6,960 



Amount spent in repair of 
Salootee Road in 1865-66... 

Ditto ditto of Lulee Cherra in 
ditto ditto 
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Government Buildinge and Landt. 





Name. 


Eitenl. 


BsUASKS. 


I 


CoUecter .nd M«gi8tr«to"8 
offi™ 


A. 
17 


K. 

2 


P. 




2 


Old Ciril Court 




2 


1 




S 

4 
5 


New Civil Court .nd Princi- 
pal Sndder Ameen'e Court 

Police OfBoe 

Circuit house 


9 


1 
2 

I 


13 
16 
21 


1-7. All of masonryj and under 
charge of the Executive Engineer. 
The coat of ammal repairs ia ahout 
Rupees 3,000. 


6 


Jail 


15 




27 




7 


JaU Hospital 




1 


34 J 


8 
9 
10 


The Lines and Parade ground 
Sudder Moooslrs Court ... 

Court 

Tot.1 ... 


78 


2 
1 

3 


8 
34 

16 


8. The Linea are of hamboo aod 
BtraWj but there are bells of anna 
and a magazine of masonry. There 

lows with masonry walla. 
9-10. Constructed of bamboo 




121 


3 


10 


Civil Department. 



statement No. VI. 



Zaroindat; Dawk Stationa. 


Post Offioei 


Honsiffees. 


Stamp vanding places. 


Parcool or Sylbet. 


Sylhet. 


Parcool. 


Judge's Office. 




Chattnck. 1 experi- 
Hnbi$;ui]ge. J mental 




Collector's Office. 


Bungow or Sonamgniiga. 


Russoolgunge. 


Magistrate's Office. 


Uonr. 






Sudder MoonHifiTa Office. 


Bungiiknnda. 




Luahkerpore. 


Bunder bazar (Sylhet) 


Abidabad or Azmirgonge. 






PhcQchoogunge Moonsiff's Office. 


Lnahkerpore. 






Rnsaoolgunga „ 


NowakhaU. 






Nobigunge „ „ 


Bajnuggor. 








Tajpore. 


Tel^aph Stations. 




SonamguDge „ „ 




none. 






Hiogjeeab. 








GowainghaL 








Jynteahpore. 








Lakhai. 








HolagooL 








Latu. 








Pandnah. 
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Statement No. X. 





Bate of Tax. 




ColIectioDB. 




Ba. As. 




■Ra. A. P. 


Country-ipirit 


2 8 8 GaUon. 


1548 Gallons. 


2,509 


Bum 


3 „ 


1104 


1,814 


ImportodWinw 


) 




192 


Tari 


/ Under the 




8 


P'^'Siy^ 


\ monthly tax 




2,974 


Muddut 


I syBlem. 




991 


Chundu 


) 


M. S. C. 


48 


Ginjih 


2 a Beer. 


468 10 13 


45,478 


Opium 


22 „ 


44 17 


39,094 




Total Ba. ... 


93,103 



There aie at present four Sudder Distilleries ; firit, at the Sadder Station ; teconA, at 
Loakerpore ; thirdf at Rajnngur ; fottrth, at Bangao. The last mentioned two were eetabliahed 
in Febroary 1866. The Bangao Distillery will not be coniinQed^ aa the rerenoe collected 
therefrom ia not soffioient to cover the expenses. 

There are altogether seventeen Oanjah QoIahB^ etg^t at the Sadder Staticm, five at 
Loakerpore, two at Bajangor, and two at Bangao. 
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Statement No. ZIII. 

Salary Liat of Sanctioned Ettablithmmt at it itood on the let January, 1867. 



Name of Officere. 


Designation of Office. 


Salary. 






Be. I 


I. P. 


F. J. Cockburn, Esq. ... 


Judge 


i!,60O 





Bhooputy Roy 


Principal Sndder Ameen 


MO 





Baboo Peary Lall Banerjeo 


Sndder Moonsiff ... 


150 





„ BamoKtmar Paul ... 


Moonsiff of Phencboognnge . . . 


150 







, Kisto Chunder Chatterjee ... 




150 







t Koylaah Chunder Dusticbur 


Ditto of Nubeegunge 


150 







, Kasseenauth Doss... 




150 







, Ramcbunder Dbur 


Ditto of Russoolgunge 


150 







, Kistocbunder Dass 


Head Clerk 


70 







, Bykunto Natb Bol 


Translator... 


80 





Mothooraoath Goobo 


Second Clerk 


15 





Bam Coomar Boy 


Accountant 


25 





Prosuno CUuntier DoBB ... 


Assistant ditto 


8 





Baboo Grieb Chunder Doaa 


Sorishtadar 


100 





Hurgovind Bol 


MeerMoonsbee 


25 





Gopeechum Does 


Officiating Mooosheo 


20 





Dabeeobum Snrmab 


Do 


«0 





BantgtiDga SeiQ ... ... 


Do 


20 





Eadha Chum Dobs 


Do 


20 





Zoheenidia Abmed 


Officiating Government Pleader. 


20 





Koylaah Chunder Goobo ... 


Mohurrir ... 


16 





Mobesh Chunder Bol 


Decree Writer 


12 





Porankisbore Day 


Mohurrir ... 


12 





Bnngocbunder Doss 


Do 


12 





Bajgovind DosB 


Do 


12 





GopeeCbum 


Do 


12 





Shomt Cbunder Nag ... 


Do 


10 





BrojoNatb Dobs 


Do 


10 





Goburdhone Doss 


.Do. 


10 





Tarineychum Roy 


Naiir 


76 





Frintipal Sndder Ameen'e Office. 








Baboo Bam Coomar Boy 


Seriabtadar 


60 





Bamkanie Roy 


Peshkar 


20 


0. 


Mansoor Allee 


Nasir 


30 


9 




4 Mohurrira at Bs. 10 


m 


D 


&MeT Mooniify. 








Doolgovind Deb 


Serishtadar 


26 


D 


HosseiQ Nowaz 


Nazir 


20 


9 




3 Mohurrirs at Rs. 8 


24 


D 


Phenchooyvnge. 








Doolgovind Goopto 


Serishtadar 


26 


D 




Nazir 


20 


» 






24 


J 
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Salary Lisl of Sanctioned EtlallUhvient m it ttcod on the lit January, 1867. — (Continned.) 



Name of Offioen. 


Designation of Office. 


Salary. 






B,. 


aJp. 


Sonomjrajs. 








Mabomed Hszeer 


Serishtadar 


26 





ThakoordhuD Das8 


Nazir 


20 







3 Mohorrirs at Rs. 8 each 


24 





Nobetfftmge. 








Gopaul Kissen Sbome ... 


Serishtadar 


25 





Joogulchum Daea 


Nazir 


20 







3 Mohnrrira at Rs. S 


24 





Ztuilierpore. 








Sheeb Chum Surmab ... 


Serishtadar 


25 


0, 


Juggurnatb Deb 


Nazir 


20 


o'o 




3 Mohnrrirs at Ba. 3 


24 





Suttoolffun^e. 










Buddynath Deb 


Serishtadar 


25 








Krisnopersad Aditto 


Nazir 


20 










3 Mohurriis at R«. 8 


24 








Cipil Court Amelia. 










Gooroo Cham Mozoomdar 




70 








Adeenatb Dhur 


Total 


60 





1 




6,077 








Co/fceto-ofc. 










T. Walton, Em. 


Collector and Magistrate 


1,500 








W. Kemble, Enq 


Assistant Collector & Magistrate 


580 








Deputation allowance ae Officiating Joint 










Magistrate and Deputy Collector 




200 





a 


Baboo Kalinath Gbose 


Dy. Collector and Magistrate ... 


300 








„ Bemola Chum Bhuttacharjeeah 


Ditto ditto 


200 








Moulvi Dilawar All 


Ditto ditto 


100 








W. K. Clementaon, Esq., from 26tb to 3rd 










Jamiary, 18G7, at Rs. 400 per month 


Ditto ditto 


77 








Baboo Judoonundun Roy 


Officiating Head Clerk 


100 


6 


8 


Tarakissore Deb from 1st to 12tb, and Kiflsore 










Cbunder Do» from 14th to 31st 


Officiating 2nd Clerk 


30 








Radha Chum Doae 


3rd ditto 


25 








Bamdoyal Gooho 


4th ditto 


25 





» 


Mr. S.Michael 


6th ditto 


25 








Shorut Chunder Deb 


6th ditto 


20 








Baboo Shoroop Chunder Dass 


Serishtadar 


100 





y 


Nobo Kanto Ghose 


Pcahkar 


35 








Lokenath Chand 


Moonshee 


20 





II 


Radha Govind Doss 


Ditto 


20 





(1 


Gout Kissore Dutt 


Ditto 


15 




_ 
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Salary lut iff Sanetioned Sfiailitimeni at it itood oh tie lit January, 1887.— (Continued.) 



Nunes of Officer.. 


Designation of Office. 


Sakry. 






Ba. 


A 


p. 


Neemye Cbnm 


Head Mohurrir ... . . 


12 










11 Mohurrirs at Rs. 10 


100 








Gout EisBoro Daea 


Aoconntant 


60 








KaDto OoTind Sbome ... 


MoonJiee 


16 







Qonroe Loohun Deb 


Do. 


16 








Bam Loclinn Oocpto 


Do. 


16 










SMoboTTirsatBa. 10 


SO 








Bhamtty Chtim Kiir ... 


Patwarry ... 


20 








Hur Eissore Sein 


Do. 


20 








Brojonath 


Do. 


20 








Sheeb Clundet 


Do. 


20 








Sboroop Chnnder 


Do. 


20 








Ram Kiaaore ... 


Do. 


20 








Joomil Kiseore 


Do. 


20 








KebulKUbno 


Do. 


20 








Hurry Chum ... 


Do. 


20 








Dbononjoy 


Do. 


20 








BadhaOovind... 


Do. 


20 








ChunderNatb 


Mohurrir 


7 








TariniChum ... 


Do. 


7 










21 Mohnrrira at Ra. 7 


147 










36peonBatBe.8 ... 


108 








Malomed AK ftom let to 8tb January 1887... 


Peon 


3 








HtudoyalSing... 


TowjeeNoTO 


30 










iSa Mohunira at Be. 10 


230 










13 Mohurrir. at Ra. 8 


104 










OffieiatingTreaaurer... 


100 










Mohurrir ... 


16 










6 Mohurrirs at Be. 10 


60 








Boisbnnb Chnro 


Pcddar 


10 








Kiabno Chora ... 


Do 


7 










3 Poddara at Ra. 7 


21 










Kecord-Koepei 


36 








MoteoLoU 


Naeb, do. 


15 










2 Mobnrrira at B«. 10 


20 








Mahomed Tokee 


ChapprsDaee 


6 








MohamedFoanl 


6 








Ananto Singh 

Nobye 


Poraah' '.'.'. '..'. 


4 
6 











Mahomed Aiim 


Duftry ... 

3 Duftriea at Ba. 3-8 


4 










10 


8 







Boclibinder 


3 


8 







Sweeper ... 

Total ... 


4 








MasUlrale'l Offici. 


1,730 


6 


8 


Baboo Ealinanth Boy ... 


Head Clerk 


100 










Second do. 


26 








Synd Amber Ali 


Beootd-Eeeper 


80 
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StlMy Lui <if Sanctioned SiiahUainunt at it itoodon tkt \»t January, 1867. — (Coatinned.) 



Name>atOffi«t>. 


DeaignatioQ of Office. 


SaUry. 






Ba. 


A. 


p. 


DeaoQUtli E&d 


Head Mohnrrir 


20 








Joynorain Goopto 


Do. 


20 










Do. 


16 








Golokemohun Dutt 


Do. 


16 








fiharutchunder Kar from 1st to 17th January 










1867 


Do. 


8 


3 


6 


Oour Kissoro Dey from ISth to Slat Janoary 










1867 


Offieiating Mohnrrir 


e 


12 


6 


Gopeo CburD Sannah ... 


Mohnrrir ... 


16 








Boiddo Natk Bonnow from 7ti to 16th 










January 


Officiating Mohnrrir 


♦ 


13 


6 




Duftry ... 


4 










10 Chuppraasesat Rs. 6 each ... 


60 










Sweeper ... 


4 










Executioner 

Total ... 


4 








Aikin}. 


921 


13 


6 


Bam Mohan Dutt 


Clerk and Serisbtadar 


86 








OouT Chnnder Dass 


Mohnrrir ... 


16 








Gope Govind Daaa 


Do. 


10 










Two Chnpprassees at Rs. 5 ... 


10 










Stationery 


1 








Ifiifuml fitoJiuiaeal. 










Doorgnpeisad Dhur 


Daroirah ... 


80 








Hurry Churn Daaa 


Do 


SO 








Chunder KisEore Sein ... 


Do 


26 








Sheeb Chum Deb 


Do 


26 








Nobeen Chunder Daaa ... 


Mohnrrir 


18 








Kam Soonder Dey 


. Do 


18 








Earn Coomar Biswas . ... 


Do 


16 








Golook ChunJer Dutt 


Do 


16 








Sorut Chunder Moioomdar 


Do. 


16 








Bada Nauth Daes 


Do 

ToUl 


16 








ToVki. . . 


277 








H. L. Jones, Esq. 


District Snpdt., 5th Grade ... 


600 








W. W. Daly, Esq 


Assistant. do., 2nd „ 


SOO 








J. B. Good, Esq 


Do. Do., 3rd , 


250 








Sutrict OJiee EttailUhmeat. 










Baboo Dooi^ Dass Dutt 


Head Writer 


60 








AbdooBojack 


„ Moonshee 


16 








.Bhawa Churn Ghose 


2nd do. 


10 










Sweeper ... 


6 
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Salary Li»l of Sanetioned Eiiailithment a* it liood oit tie Ul January, 1867. — (Continoed.) 



Names of Officers. 


Besi^atioii of Office. 


SaUry. 






Rs. 


A 


P. 


noipUal EiMlitimmt. 










Sadhoo Doobey 


Native Doctor 


20 









6 







1 Sweeper... 




\o 







1 Eheeaty 












Bazaar Medicines ... 


4|0 





Execatine Police Force. 












2 lD6pector8,2ndGrade,atBe.200 

3 do. 4thGnide,atRa.lOO 


4O0 










300 










1 Sub-Inapector, Ist Grade ... 


80 










4 do. 2iidGrade,atHs. 










70 


230 




















Rs. 60 ... ' ... 


360 










9 Sub-Inspectois, 4tb Grade, at 










Es. 60 


443 


12 


» 




2 Head Coastublea, 1st Grade, at 










Rs. 25 each 


50 










9 Head Constables, 2iid Grade, at 










Rfl. 20 each 


180 










17 Head Constables, 3rd Grade, 










atBs. 15 each ... 


267 


14 


6 




86 Head Constables, 4th Grade, 










at Rs. 10 each ... 


354 


1 







10 Constables, 1st Grade, at Rs. 










9 each 


90 










198 Constables, 2nd Grade, at 










Rs. Seach 


1,564 










264 Oonetables,3rd Grade, at Re. 










8 each 

Total 


2,093 


14 


7 




6,6.33 


10 


2 


Judge's Office ... 




6,077 








Collector's Office (with Abkatry.) 




6,007 


6 


8 


Magiatrata's Office 




321 


13 


6 


Police Office 


Grand Total 


6,33S 101 


2 




16,739 


14 


4 
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Statement No. ZIV. 



I.—EuropM» Btndmtt. 






F. J. Cookbani, £sq 


Judge 




T. Walton, Em 






W. Kemble, £>q 


OffidatiDK Joint MagUtiate and 
Deputy Collector ... 




B. Broirn, E«q 


Civil Assistant Surgeon 


Sylhet. 


V. K. Clementson, Esq 


Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 




H. L. JoDM, E«i 


District Saperintendent of Polic« 




J. B. Good. Esq 


Assistant £tto 




KeTd.F. Hinde 


Chaplain 




„ W.PrTBo 

C. Vonder Hellen, Esq. 


Uissionary 


Sylhet. 


Tea planter... 




C. K. HudMn, E»q 


Ditto and Manager for H. luglis 

and Co 

Tea planter 


Chattnck and Cheerapoonjee. 


E.C.BeU,Ew, 


TedaNagur. 


C. B. Jenmngs, E*i 






D. B. JenningB, E«i. 






A. WoodrnffB, Esq. 




Tikghnr. 


a.TambnU,Etq 




MalEuCberra. 


Fol8y,B«i 






Foley, Bmi 






Foley. Esq. 






J. DdTidMD. Janior, Esq 




Patharia. 


U. Hnitter, Esq 






G. Barry. EijT. 





MorapOTe. 
Shabaipore. 


And there are 




gardena. 


IL—Printipat Native Zemindar*. 










Sylhet 


„ AU Ahmed EluHi 




Sungia. 


Byod Bnkh Mojndar 

SssmtBoM 




Sylhet. 






Baboo Grith Chnnder Daa 




Sylhet ° 












Ti^. 


QhulanneeUm Chowdiy 




Chapghat. 


Nawab All Chowdry 




Zafiarghar. 


Uiiiomed Hashim Chowdir 




Siltarras. 


Abdul Summod Chowdry 




BetaL 


IIt-VrinHp,d Mtrekantt. 






Abdul Hohab 


Bonder Baiar 


Sylhet 


Brindabno Chandra 8hahK 






GayadinDhobi 






Kauai Loll 






Gobind Chnra Shah 






Bnjonatb Shih 






Howard and David 


" 




EUasNyanae 




^ 


BamduEnndn 


Eao Batar '.'.'. 




UmritLoH 










Chilttuck. 








Liloband Sha 




Sonarogongo 


TarachandSha 






Ooburi Fersliad Bai 




Azmirgnnge. 


HadbnbEai 






SoriiMoniEai 






BamJuBai 




" 


Diuabnndn Ennda 




BakguDge. 


Badha Mohnn Shah 




Bam Shum Bania ■•. •«. ... „, 




" 
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Statement No. XV. 

Priee Current iff rata obtaining in the Bazar at Sglhet during tie year 1865-6 



Almoidi 


pet mauDd 


12 


8 





rire»ood 


per maund 





M 





Alum 


„ 


10 








Flour 




8 


12 





Aniseed 


„ 


7 


8 





Fowls, large 


per score 


e 








Antimony 


„ 


12 


8 





Fowls, small, 8 oz. . . 


„ 


2 








Arrowroot 


„ 


16 








Fodder, green 


permannd 





2 


6 


Barley, country 


„ 


2 


8 





„ <5j 


„ 





3 


6 


Baskets, common 


each 








9 


Garlic 


„ 


4 


8 





Bhooeah 


per maund 


1 


2 





Ghee, cow 


„ 


se 








BraeB utensila 




KO 


o 





„ buffalo 




20 








Buelftuit 


„ 







Ginger 


„ 


2 








Beef 


„ 







Gram 




4 


8 





Bread 


„ 







Grass, dry (Hay) .. 


„ 





4 





Butter 


„ 







Grass, green 


„ 





3 





Camphor 
Caniiea, Wax 


„ 







Gdr 


„ 


6 


8 





„ 







Gum, country 


„ 


18 








Cardamuma 


„ 


2 





Hides, Bullock 


each 


1 


2 





Carraway aeeds 


„ 







„ Baffaloe 


„ 


1 


12 





CHretta 


„ 







Honey 


permanud 


9 








Cattle, homed, for 








„ orange 


„ 


16 








Blau^ht«r,^ra88fed... 


each 







Jute 


„ 


2 


4 





Sheep, grass fed 


„ 







Ealai 


,j 


2 








Chilliee 


permaoud 







Ealadana 


„ 


18 








Chunfim 


„ 







KutEaringa 


„ 


4 


8 





Cinnamon 


„ 







KalaiDall 


„ 


S 


6 





Cotton 


„ 




u 


Leaves, plantain 


per doz 





1 





Chira, ground rice 


„ 







Limes 


per score 





2 





Charcoal 









Linseed 


per mauod 


4 


12 





Cloth 


per yard 







Milk, cow 


„ 


3 


8 





Cloves 


per maund 







MuQg 


„ 


4 








Coffee 


, 







Mustard seed 


„ 


S 


81 


Copper utensils 


„ 







Mutton 


„ 


10 








Corianderaeed 


„ 


ft 


* 





Nutmegs 


„ 


55 








Cubebs 


„ 


80 








Nails 


„ 


20 








Cumminseed 




H 








Oil, castor 


■ 


16 








Chittias 


»Ich 





1 





Oil cakes 


„ 


1 


2 





Ball, khaeari 


per maund 


1 


u 





„ mustard 


„ 


14 


8 





Do., chana 


„ 


7 


4 





„ cocoanut 


„ 


20 








Do., mueari 


„ 


8 


8 





„ linseed 


„ 


22 








Do., arhal 


„ 


6 








„ matiya 


„ 


15 








Do., mung 


„ 


6 








Ottah or wheat flour.. 


„ 


6 


12 





^es' 


per score 





i 





Onions, green 


■' 


2 


4 
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Price Current of raiei obtaining in the Bazar at St/liet during tie year 1865-66.— (Continned.) 





Number or 






Number or 






quantity on 






quantity on 




Nomenclature. 


which the 
rates are 
computed. 




Nomenclature. 


which the 
rates are 
computed. 








Ks. 


A. 


P. 






JU. A 


.P. 


Ooions, dry 


per maund 


3 


4 





Sukkar 


permannd 


7 


8 


Paddy 


„ 


1 


2 





Sngu, crystallized ... 


„ 


26 





Peas, country 


„ 


2 


4 




Sugar, soft 


„ 


12 


8 


Pepper, black 


„ 


14 








Sugarcane 


„ 


1 


2 


„ long, red 


J, 


18 








Satu, chana 


jj 


6 


8 


Phials, country 


perdoz 





10 


( 


Tamarind 


„ 


4 


8 


Potatoes 


per maund 


3 


8 





Tape 


per 100 yds 


11 





Kaisins 




29 


8 


( 


TeT 


permannd 


100 





Bice, Table 


J, 


2 


8 




Tobacco, eating 


};; 


10 





„ Putehery 


„ 


2 








„ amoking ... 




Kosia 


jj 


18 








Tow 




14 





Safo 


„ 


8 


4 





Turpentine 


„ 


50 





Salt 




4 


12 




Turmeric 




7 


4 


Salamoniao 


^j 


2 


4 





Thread 


^j 


40 


II 




„ 


14 








Vin^ar, country ... 


per dozen 


2121 


Saltpetre 


„ 


20 








Vegetable 


per maund 


016| 


Salt, black 


„ 


14 








Vin^ar, Europe 


per bottle 


1 


8 


Snet, Patn&i 
Soap^ Bar 


;; 


11 

46 


4 







Wax, white 
„ yeUow 


1- P". 
J maund 


44 





„ country 


,j 


10 








Wheat 


„ 


4121 


Soojee 


„ 


13 








White Metal 


} " 


62 


8 


Satu, gram 




4 


8 





Utensils 


Straw, paddy 


" 





4 














Statement No. XVI, 

Worit ^ Pvilie Utility. 
Moalvie't Khal. — Excavated by MouMe Abdul Rahim about thirty years ago. It ia 
about two miles long] and cost only about Ba. 200 at that time. It affords direct commniUfl 
cation from June to September between the Surmah near Gbolalgange and Kusiara Biver. 

Ameruddin't Khal. — About three miles in length, connecting the Buri Borak and 
Itakhola BitctSj shortens the journey to Paccaj &c., by one and a half days trom June to 
September. 

Of late years the only work of public utility constructed by a private individual is a 
bridge in Pftrgonnah Tarif, buUt by Shaistamea Chowdry, at a coat of Rupees 2,366. 



Statement No. XVII. 

Is blank, as there is no Free? in tbe District, 
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Gktiary qf Local Terns. 



Local tens. 


PoreBsngaU. 


Eoglidi espreffiioil. 


Arebi 


ALe 


Exclamation. 


AUydiyi 


Eidige 


OntUsiddc. 


ATxUyi 


BrUak 


Boy. 


A'itri 


A'sitcUien 


H« is coming^. 


A'iyii, iiiSm 


A'dtecUu 


I am coming. 


lu 


Eiaikal 


These things. 


lUy 


Eidige 


Ob this aide. 


Imiiediy& 


Do. 


Do. 


UM 


Dandiymii 


Standing. 


UMy 


Eidige 


On that side. 


Vdli 


Tokri 


Basket. 


Uri 


Chhim 


Bean. 


Ebiy 


Eidige 


On this side. 


Eli 


Ihri 


These personB. 


Aodsklis 


Eidekha 


See here. 


EiU 


Ei 


What. 


KiUilme 


Kijaoyo 


For what paip(»e. 


EibUi 


Eotliy 


Where. 


Kine 


Eena 


Why. 


Kholni 


Michk dkavaner Pitra 


Basket for washing fish. 


Umnnilc 


AlpaJoteii 


Slight moonlight. 


GaUiHir 


Tinpiwi 


Three qnarters of a seer. 


Galibliii 


BlniUr nitra 




GUI 


Udokhal 


ing lioe from its hnsk. 


Cfaada 


Niifcodh 


Silly. . 


Chuknmbodb&i 


Do. 


Do. 


Chio 


Dekko. 


See. 


Cborkati 


Cbhipk. 


Unsteady. 


Chiti 


Maliki. 


Earthen lamp. 


CUuiini 


Fiopiaeiiai 


Expanding the legs. 


Chhiyi 


Moial 


Bioe ponnder. 


Jamghat 


SanUroha 


Conconrse. 


Jiyirkaia 


JigydoBikara 


Ask. 


Jleli 


Sttibk 


Woman. 


Jbeiiheri 




Slow motion of water. 


Tiki 


Eessiki 


The long piece of hair on the cover 
of the head. 
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Glostartf of Jmai 3VnM.— (CoDtinaed.) 



Local t«nii8. 


Pore Bengali. «■ 


English expreaaioD. 


TViliar 




A kind of blow. 


Tiiji 


Sital 


Cold. 


Thiiyi 


Tkiaiyi 


Fnaaing forcibly. 


Digikhiori 


Ptma puna alpa tii4ri 


Eating often a small quantity. 


BhU 




Innndation. 


Dliil StUa 


NimnaHthan 


Asloi«. 


Shik 


A'eray 


A prop. 


Tomiia 


Tomari 


Yon (plural). 


TnHon 


AnyesaQ 


Toseaieh. 


Til> 


BhijS 


Wet 


ThubtUl 


JamiKaraa 


To collect in one place. 


ThoUiyi la^ 


Kuriiyi la-o 


Fic^np. 


Damdeoyi 


BaDclum4 


To deceive. 


Didi 


BhrSti 


Brothet. 


JMi. 


Fitimaha 


Onuid&aiet. 


Didii 


PiUmabi 




Bkonii 


Nadir nchchapir 


lie highest bank of the river. 


NStM 


Maada 


Bad. 


Kodi 


Abodh 


Senseless. 


PSthirs 


Madhye diyi 


In the middle part. 


FuUil 


sn 


A cany.Btone. 


Fek 


Siik 


Mud. 


Piti 


bii 


A Sat stone. 




Phtdbibu 


A fop. 


Pari 


Biliki 


Daughter. 


PhatSriji 


HaM 




PaUDgi 


Tnkti 


Basket. 


Puag* 


liiq 


Bastard. 


Phnr 


Cbbidn 


A hole. 


PUdrat 


Dakba 


Misery. 


Fbarpkari 


Sttkni 


Dry. 


Silbili Eaian 


Bbay&tor 


Fearfnl. 


BangDi 


Filauj 


Candlestick. 


Bhami 


Nirbodh 


Silly. 


Bhaki 


Do. 


Do. 


Bkaidi 


Dimba 


Bgss. 


Mamarf 


Sakiii 


Dry. 


Mit 


Katbi 


Speech. 


Meknr 


Biibil 


Cat. 
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Oloaary of Xoeat SWwf.— (Contdimed.) 



Local terms. 


Fare Bengali, 


English eipreasioD. 


Mfijto 


Madhyatn 


Middling. 


ManliiiWyi 


Padiyi 


Tarning the face. 


Lag. 


Saiige 


WiUi. 


Lar^ 


Daur 


Btmniiig. 


Liy 


DMre 


Slowly. 


Lafli^ 


SigrasJgni 


Quickly. 


IJibi 


Tulaya 


Like this. 


Hndibodi 


Nitarthak ■ 


For nothing. 


Horain 


Sanm^jani 


Broom. 


Ho 


Ai 


That. 


BM, 


Aidige 


In that direction. 


HgUn 


Soska Matsa 


Dry fish. 


B<i 


Stai 


Hnsband. 


Bichi 


HieU 


Pet. 


H^i 


Siji 


Basket. 


HAdi 


SM4 


Eaw tobacco. 



Soft.— The <tu«f dUl«otia peeoliaritiM of th« DuMot are in ths tanainatioiu of nitu. 

JV«*Ml— A'nd kb^-irtim i kU-ifir, kbb-itnun for khU. 
Timi kb&'iri ; kh&-irAj, kb&-itn for Ui^. 
H« khii-w i khft-in khb-itra for kh&e. 
i'u'.— A'mi khb-Uani I khb-iofahilkn. 
Tumi khb-Ufaj i khb-icUuU;. 
He khik-ik] khb-khhnL. 
Aterw.— A.'i>i) Uib-imai kbb-it&m. 
Tnmi Ui&-iU7. 
He khi-iti. 
Oiji u rIw^ tho «ign of Uh fnqMniiTB mood ; Ri, ji-ogij6, khi ogiji, hnta-giji, 4e. 
In tha potentikl mood, iiulMd of iia-Utpari, they nj kht-ibftr p4ri od khfa-itm pfai, 

ThB word hirijt (for »!;&) u inTwubl; DMd oftev ■ putioiplei ai^ khfc-ij6-htrij6, jft.jyi-h&riyi, d»-khijHiftrij&. 
Ni i) dirsjs tha aign of u interrogdUon j u, jt-ibfcjni, khS-ibliyiii, pft-itayni, Ac 
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REPORT 



HISTORY AND STATISTICS 

DISTRICT OF CACHAR. 



GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

1. The District of Cachar is situated east of District Sylhet, and on the extreme 
Eaetent Frontier of Bengal. It lies between the parallela of Z4P and Zi" 80' North Latitude, 
and the Meridians of 92° SO' and 98° 15' East Longitude. 

Soimdarit*. — North, Naga Hills of Assam. South, Looshai Hill conotry. East; Muni- 
poor. West, Sylhet and Jjnteah. 

It is said to be hounded on the north by the watershed between the Serhampootei and 
Barrock Bivers ; but the position of this boondar; has not yet been ascertained to define the 
Hmits between Caohar and the newly-formed District of the Naga Hills of Assam. 

On the sonth the limit of the District is undefined, but on Lieutenant Fisher's map of 
1822, it is shown by a line drawn due east &om Chatteiehoora Hill* to the mouth of tiie 
Tepai "Biver, where it joins the Barrock Barer. 

On the east the Jheerie, Bairock, and Tepai Bivers form a natural boundary common to 
Munipoor. 

On the west the Soorispoie or Siddashur Hills, and the Barrock Biver, form the boundary 
common to Sylhet, and on the north-west the boundary is defined by masonry pillars erected 
for the defUiition of the boundary line between Cachar and Jynteah, settled under orders of 
the Government of Bengal. 

PHYSICAL ASPECT. 

2. The aspect of Cachar is singularly diversified and beautiful. The Bnrrail Hills, 
which connect the north Monipoorie range on the east, with the Cossiah Hills on the west, 
form a wall varying in height from 2,600 to 6,000 feet aloDg the north of the District. 

From the foot of the Burrail Hills several ranges of small hills extend southward to the 
River Barrock, which flows from east to west, dividing the District into two parts. 

* ChatteelioOTa, called hj the hOl people " "Kalalyott," meaning knlcee-shapedi defines the lotith-eMterii 
limit of District Sjlhet It is a hill 3,068 feet high, situated lo North I«IJtude 2(f 16' IS'-S, and £ut Longi- 
ti»de gy 28" 31"* 
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South of the Bartock again low ranges extend into the unexplored f<n«8t that lies between 
Tipperah and Borrail. 

These latter ranges evidently form part of the same ayatem to which the hilla to ihe 
north belong; for in all cases the hill on the river bank, which ends a northern range, is exactly 
opposite to the hilt with which the eorresponding range to t^ soutli of the Barrock begins. 

The principal range to the north of the Barrock is the Hooning, which varies in height 
from 700 to 1,000 feet. To the south the higheet hills are the Bhobnns, some of which are 
2,000 feet high, the Soorispore range varying from 600 to 1,000 feet, and the Telloin Hills, 
the highest of which is about 300 feet in height. 

All these ranges are covered with dense forest, or with high grass jungle, except where 
clearances have been made for the cultivation of Tea, or for the Jome cultivation of the hill 
tribes. Such clearances, however, seem very small when compared with the great extent of 
bill oonntry still unreclaimed. 

The valleys between the hills are of alluvial formation, and much of the plain land of 
the District is uncultivated mareh, under several feet of water during the rains, and covered in 
the dry season with forests of gigantic reeds. To tiie extrone south, the land above inondation 
level is for the most part forest. Of late, however, there has been a considerable extension 
of rice cultivation in this direction. 

To tii» north of the Barrock almost all the anble plain landa are cultivated. South of the 
river also there is a great ana under cultivation, principally the lands near the banks of 
streams, and those lying immediately under the ranges of hills. 

There is thus a oonstantsocoessioa of changes in the diaracter of the coimtry, and the 
rich vegetation and beautiful forms of the hills, the eurprisbg fertility of the cultivated 
lands, tlie great size and beauty of the bamboos and fruit trees that surround the cottages of 
the people, and even the vrild and primmval appearance of the great marshes, give a richness 
and picturesque variety to the scenery of Cachar, which is generally wanting to the monotonous 
plains of East Bengal. 

AREA. 

3. Cachar is about lOO miles in length north and south, and 50 miles in breadth 
east and west, giving an approximate area of 5,000 square mOes. 

The portion of the District settled on villages, or taken up for Tea grants, lies between 
the parallels of 24° and 25° North Latitude, and the Meridians of 92° SO' and 98° 15' East 
Longitude, and, estimated from the Thakbuet or Demarcation Records, contains a gross area of 
about 1,500 square miles. 

POPULATION. 

4. It is not easy to estimate, with even tolerable exactness, the popolatioo of Cachar. 

In 1855, Major Yemer, who was then Superintendent of the District, took a rong^ ceiurus 
of the people, the result of which gave a total of 85,000 inhabitants. 
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There can be no dotiLt that tlie population of tbe plains liae increaBed very much since 
then. Still the returns of the Thakbust for the years 1863-65 show only 17,026 home- 
steada in the District, of which 8,960 belonged to Hindoos, and 8,066 to Mussulmans. 

Taking five as the average number of occupants of each house, the total po})u1ation, 
according to this estimate, amounts to 86,130. 

These Demarcation Uetums are nearly in accordance with the nnmbering of houses made 
for the payment of the Village Police, for which 18,4S2 houses are assessed, showing a popula- 
tion of 92,160 Beugalis and Munipooriee. 

To these must be added the laborers employed by, and living on, Tea Gardens. I consider 
that there cannot now be less than 30,000 of these laborers. 

No census has been taken of the various hill tribes inhabiting the District, but their 
number may be coughly estimated at 30,000, namely, 10,000 Kookies, 8,000 Nagaa, 1,000 
Mackirs, 10,000 Cacharies, and 1,000 Cossiah and Assamese. 

The total population on these estimates would be 152,000. 

Major Stewart, however, estimated the population at 220,000, of whom 50,000 are Hindu 
Bengalis, 25,000 Hindu Munipoories, 80,000 Mussulman Bengalis, 5,000 Mussulman 
Munipoories, 30,000 people of various hill tribes, and 80,000 Hiudustanies, principally imported 
laborers in Tea Gardens. 

The European population of the District number about two hundred. 

CHAKACTER, &c., OF THE PEOPLE. 
5. The Bengalis, whether Hindus or Mussulmans, differ very little from people of the 
same class in Sylhet, from which District the greater number of them have immigrated within 
the last hundred years. 

The Hindus, for the most part, belong to the castes commonly found among the agricul- 
tural populations of East Bengal. 

There are a few Brahmins, the purity of whose caste is generally doubtful, and some families 
of Dutts and Debs, &c., but the majority of the Hindus are Patniea, Natha, Chungs, or Mallies. 
The people of these castes differ considerably in appearance from those of the higher castes. 
They are for the most part, darker in complexion, taller, and of a stardier make ; they have high 
cheek bones, broad, flat faces, and small eyes. It has been supposed that they are of Mongolian . 
origin, ns they have a decidedly Tartar cast of features, and possibly they may be descended 
from races that inhabited India before the Aryan conquests. 

The principal occupation of all the inhabitanfa of Cachar, with the exception of the Court 
Amlah, the Clerks and M(Aurrir8 of Tea Gardens, and a few petty traders, is agricnltare. 

u3 
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Bat, in addition to the onlti\nition of their fields, people of the Fatnie caste employ them- 
selves in fishing:, while a small qnantitj of coarse cloth is manafaotnred for sale hy the Natfas 
or Jogies. 

The diet of the' Brahmias of Cachar, and generally of people of the higher castes, does 
not, in any respect, differ from that of people of similar castes throughout Bengal. 

Until lately, memhers of the lower castes had no ohjection to most hinds of animal food, 
except beef. Within the last few years, however, large numbers of the Patnies, Cbaral, Nath, 
and Mallie castes hare joined a sect of Yeshnuvites, who strictly forbid the nse of flesh of any 
kind, and the food of these people now consists of milk, rice, fish, and fmits. 

The aven^ cost of living of a lower class Hindu family, consisting of five members, may 
be estimated at Rupees 5 a mouth. For a respectable family of the same number it is 
scarcely less than Kupees 20. 

The usual dress of the Hindus consists of the dhotie or cloth tied round the loins, and 
the chadder, — a long narrow cloth, which is sometimes thrown over the shoulders, and sometimes 
tied round the waist or round the head according to the iancy or the convenience of the 
wearer. During the rains alt the poorer sort of people wear, tied on their heads, two wide 
mushroom-shaped umbrellas, mode of leaves. The people of Cachar, however, are not bigotted 
conservatives in the matter of dress, and many grotesque and amusing costumes are frequently 
met with. I have seen respectable Hindus and Mussulmans riding about in jackboots and 
red flannel shirts, with courier bags slung from their shoulders, and more than one ryot Following 
his plough dressed in a dhotie and tweed shooting jacket. 

Women always wear a long cloth covering the whole body. 

The Alnssulman Bengalis of Cachar are, for the most part, the descendants of settlers 
from Sylhetj and they resemble very closely the Mussulman inhabitants of that District. 
Their principal occupation is husbandry, but they are also employed in the extensive timber 
trade of the District. 

Both Hindus and Mussulmans are excessively litigious, and arc always ready to resent any 
encroachment on their rights. They are very much attached to their land, and the greater 
number of criminal cases brought in the District arise out of disputes about proprietary rights. 
Serious crimes against the person or property are comparatively rare, and there are no pro- 
fessional criminals among the Bengalis of Cachar, 

There is, however, a large class, especially among the Mussulmans, of small proprietor 
who have held their lands since the time of the Cachari Bajahs, and who assume titles which 
they assert were then conferred upon them. These people and their &milies think it 
unbecoming to work for hire, as they are entirely dependent on their land for extstenoe. Their 
attadiment to it amounts to a passion, and their desire to increase their possessions leads them 
into many crimes. Every dispute, in which people of this class are ooncerned, yields a plentiful 
crop of falM charges, of perjury, and perhaps of foi^ry. 
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After tlie Bengalie, the Munipoories are the most immerooa and tmportant race ioliabit- 
iUff Cachar. They are both HtnduB and MusEulmaQs, and have either themselves immigrated 
from the neighbouring state of Munipoor, or are the descendants of settlers who Lave come to 
Cachar within the last fifty years. They claim one of the heroes of the Mahibhfirat as the 
founder of their race j but it is cleat that they are not of Aryan descent. Their origin is ascrib- 
ed by tradition to the union of two powerful tribes,— one Naga and the other Kookie, — which 
had for a long time contended for the possession of the fertile valley of Munipoor. Although 
their features are of a Chinese type, both men and women are frequently very good-looking 
when young. They are tall and well made, of a fair complexion, and their faces have 
generally a wild and intelligent expression. Their character, however, belies the pleasant look 
of their faces, for they are false, cunning, and treacheroua, at least in their dealings with 
people who are not of their own race. 

On the other hand, tbey seem to behave with great honesty to one another, and the fidelity 
to their leaders is very remarkable. 

The Munipoories became Hindus about one hundred years ago, when Ghorib Nawaz, the 
founder of the family of the present Bajah, was converted by a wandering Sunnasi, who then 
discovered the purity of the origia of the Munipoorie people. As, however, they had fallen 
away from the orthodox faith and practice, he caused the Rajah and his principal adherents to 
make expiation and to bathe with certain ceremonies in a river ivhich flows near the capital j 
after which he declared that the whole people were received back into the Ehettri caste, to 
which they had formerly belonged. This conversion, and a similar occurrence among the 
Caoharies mentioned below, are curious instances of a kind of fiction which probably was in 
more common use in the earlier ages of Hinduism, and without which, perhaps, it could not 
have relaxed its rigid principles, nor received within its pale the indigenous races of India as 
they were conquered. 

The Munipoories of Cachar are a purely agricultural population, and for many years acted 
as the pioneers of cultivation in the District. The first settlers obtained grants of jungle land 
which were rent-free for a thousand days, and afterwards liable to pay revenue. 

The Munipoories osed to clear off the jangle, and cultivate the land until tbe first demand 
for revenue was mode. They then threw up the holding, and took up another piece of jungle. 
The land which they had abandoned after having made it valoable was of course immediately 
taken up by Bengalis. The Munipoories, however, after some time discovered that their system 
was not profitable ; they settled permanently on their grants, and have formed some of the 
most flourishing villages in Cachar. 

The Munipoorie women are far more industrious than the men. Tbe latt«r plough and 
sow their field, and reap the produce. The women husk the rice, and take the surplus to market, 
as well as the products of gardens cultivated by themselves. They do all the work required in 
the house which the men think it effeminate to meddle in, although they do not hesitate to 
accept the help of women in their field-work. All the clothes worn by Munipoories are 
manufactnred solely by women, Notivithstanding the usefulness and industry of women such 
as these, it is said that a Munipoorie will not hesitate to sell his wife if he has no other means 
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of baying^ a pony in the place of one lost. I have never known an instance of this, and I 
Lope it is an untrue libel ; but it most be allowed that, among the ManipooriCB of Cachar, the 
relations of the sexea are very loose, and productive of great immorality. This may, in part, 
be owing to the prevalence of the Gandharvn form of marriBge, for the legalizing of which 
the Hindu law declares " reciprocal amorous agreement" to be alone necessary. This is 
the only sort of marriage which is now in use among the Cachar. Munipoories, but I have 
found traces of the existence within the late periorl of the Bakshasee form, in which the bride 
was carried off with a show of' force, or sometimes stolen from her father's house. 

The Munipoories are admirable horsemen and passionately fond of riding. Indeed, they 
evidently look upon their own national game of Hockey on horseback as the only really serious 
business of life. This game has been very well described by .Major Stewart in his valuable 
account of Cachar, and as the book is now out of print, and as Hockey has of late years become 
n subject of interest to many people through India, I may here quote 
Major Stewart's desciiptiou. " A flat turfy piece of ground, 400 yards 
in length by SOO in breadth, is required. The ponies ought to be small, 
swift for their size, and have as obedient mouths as possible. The club 
consists of a rattan as thick as an ordinary sized walking stick, 
and five feet in length, at the lower extremity of which is attached, 
at an angle of about 43°, a cylindrical piece of hard oakwood, one 
foot in length, and an inch or an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
as in the figure. The whole weighs about one pound one ounce. 
The ball is a globe cut out of the light bulbous root of the 
bamboo, and is from three to four inches in diameter. The suppleness 
of the cane, the weight of the club, and the elasticity of the hall are 
such that a well delivered stroke will lift the latter about 
hundred yards. 

" Two sides are formed, from five to seven a side being the best number. The ball is 
thrown up in the centre of the ground, and each party endeavours to drive it to opposite ex- 
tremities. It is really beautiful to see the game played by men expert in the exercise, and by 
ponies well trained, for the animals in the course of time acquire a perfect knowledge at the 
play, and enter into the excitement of it as well as the riders. 

"The club is held in the right hand, the reins ia the left. All the skill of horsemanship 
^ and dexterity in the use of the club are called into full play, nor is the latter by any means a 
small matter. The hall has to be driven in one given direction, whatever may he the point of 
the compass towards which your horse's head may he turned, and at whatever rate you may 
, be going. There are eight distinct strokes in the game, the first six corresponding in a 
measure to the first six cuts in cavalry broadsword exercise. The first and fourth drive the 
ball backwards or forwards respectively, when it lies to the left of your horse. The second 
and third do the same, when it lies to the right of your horse. The fifth and sixth drive 
it to lefii or right, when it lies directly in front of the horse, and the seventh and eighth, having 
no corresponding cuts in broadsword exercise, drive the ball to right or left, when it lies to 
the rear of the horse. But, as in combat, many cuts are delivered at other than the inclinations 
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iangbt in the rndiments of fencing-, bo in the game of King jai or Hockey upon horGebact, 
the judgment is called upon to decide on the proper angle at which a stroke shall he delivered, 
in order to elude an adversary, or play into the hands of an ally. Nor is driving the ball 
alone the whole of the game. Considerable skill is required in baulking your antagonist; in 
interpoeiog yoor horse when he is about to strike ; in hooking on your club to his ; in guarding 
the ball from his stroke with your olub, as in fencing yon would your own person firom his 
sword." 

The national dish of the Munipoories is a kind of ealad, called ginchu, made of plointain 
leaves, dried fish, dhal, and chillies chopped up together. This is nsivenally eaten with rice, and 
(onsu their principal food. I Have tried it, but do not tbiok it would be generally approved of.> 

The cost of living among Manipoories is rather less than it is among Bengalis. The 
usual dress of the men consists of a dhotoe and short jacket, called " foorithe ;" but even more 
eccentric costume may be seen among the Munipoories than among the Bengalis of Cachar. 
The dress of the woman is a coloured cloth tded tightly under the shooldets jost above the 
breasts, fitting closely to the body and legs, and reaching nearly to the feet. 

The Cachariee were at one time rulers of Hbe entire Dutrict, and the family of the old 
Bajahs belonged to this tribe. They have, however, been gradually driven northward, and 
are now chiefly found in Assam and the hilly regions of North Cachar. 

Like the Munipoories, the Cacharies claim to be of pnre Hindu blood ; but there can be 
little doabt that their origin is the same as tiiat of the other hill tribe inhabiting this' 
finntier. Their features are of the MoDgoliao. type, but they are Dot so good-looking as. the 
Munipoories; their skin is darker, and they are not so well made. Many Cacharies, especially 
among those dwelling in the plains, can scarcely be distinguished from Hindoos of the lower 
castes. I have more than once seen the Officei-a of my Court mistake a Cacharie witness for a 
fatoie or a Chang. 

There is a very marked distinction between the families of this tribe, who dwell in the 
plains, and the Furbnttias or Hill Cacharies. The former, who were more under the influence 
of the Bajaha than the hill people, adopted with grater readiness, and followed more steadily, 
the Hindu teachings and practices that found favor at Court, and they now live very much in 
the same manner as the Hindu families around them. The greater number of them either 
possess by right, or have assumed, the title of Bnrman, which seems in early times to have been 
confined to the hereditary official aristocracy of the tribe. It is now, however, so common, 
that it is applied generally to all Cacharie dwellers of the plains to distinguish them from 
the Furbnttias. 

The Bunnans are now divided into - forty " sympongs" or families. The family of 
Ha-tsoDg-toa, to which the Bajahs belonged, was considered to be the forty-first, but it is now 
extinct. Men only are counted in the " sympongs." 

There are oorresponding divisions among women, called Joloo, and daughters always 
belong to their mother's Joloo. There does not seem to be any restraint on inter-marrisge 
between the difl'ervnt fiuniUes, as a man belonging to any sympong cut many a woqaa 
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beloD^nf to any Joloo. I bave, hoveveij beard it said tijr some waufag the old Cariuriestluil 
a BUtB caonot many a womaa bdong^ng^ to hia mother's Joloo. 

The costoins of marriage and inheritance which now obtain among the Bnimanfl are 
generally the same ae those cmrent among the Hiudooa of the District. 

The Cachariee Beem to hare greater fkcilities for diroree, and there do not appear to be 
any hiodranceB to the re-marriage of either dirorced wivee or widows. Adoption is said to be 
praetically unknown anoBg them. 

AgricnHnie is almoet the sole occnpation of the Bnrman Caduuiea at the present time. 
They bad their lands on tiie same terms as the other inhabitants of iba plains, and have the 
same system of cultivation. 

The Furbnttia Caobaries are sturdier and stronger in make than the Bbtbuus, and in 
appearance and customs hare a considerable resemblance to the tribes that snnomid them. Tbey 
profess tiie Hindn religion, bat the principal objects of their worship an spirits, who are sup- 
poAd to have aathority orer the powers of nature. 

Tbey have no Brahmins among them, and the priestly fdnctioos are performed by the elders 
of their villflgee, called Oojais. The most interesting of their reh'giotis ceremonies is one, 
called Lnckmi, which seems to commemorate and to symbolize the earliest attempt of the race 
to elerate tiiemaelTes from the condition of the wild beasts who Glared with thtm the jangles 
they inhabited. 

These ceremonies are also performed by the Nagss with some points of difference ; and as the 
form preralent among the Ksgas,. which ii cidled Qenna, is evidently the original of tbe 
Lnckmi Foojah, I will give a brief description of it. 

In the early spring, after the Nagas have cat down tbe jnngle from the lands wbioh they 
intend to cnltivate daring the year, tbey shat themselves op in their villages for two days, and 
extinguish all the fires. It is not known what tbey do while shut up, for they aDow no one to 
enter the viljage, and do not hesitate to kill any intradeis. Tbsy say, however, that they spend' 
the time in fasting and prayer. After this they throw open the barriers that they had put op 
round the villi^, and kill and eat a baffaloe or a cow, which they oook with £re obtained by 
rubUog tc^ether two dry pieces of wood. Afler they have eaten, they go in procession with 
torches lit from the fire they have made, and bom the jnngle that had been previouBly cut down. 

Tbe Cacharies generally substitnte a pig for tbe cow, which they never kill, and I have 
not been able to learn whether tbey actnally bom the jungle with the fire obtained from 
tabbing tbe sticks together ; btit the ceremoniea of the Lackmi festiTal are dearly connected 
with the onltivatioa of their Jumea. 

Marriage among tbe Furbuttia Cacharies seems to be a pnrely civO contract, and a price ia 
vsnally paid for the bride. On the marriage night ihe relations of the l»ide and bridegroom 
kill a fowl, and anxiouaiy consult its entrails for infwmatioa aboat tlie futoie of tbe ooople, 
and the fertility of the bride. 
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TolygaOif U allowed uaoag them; bat ii is not oonunon, and polyandiy is unknown. 

The Caoharies have no respect for animal life, and ontil the time of the later BajahSj even 
the cow waa not held sacred. 

The dreae of the Cachariea is the same as that of the Hindoos, and eo is the food of 
Bormans and average cost of their living. 

The Parbattaaa eat most kinds of animal food, bat pork iatheu &vorite meait 

It is impossible to eetimato what the cost of living is among any of the hill tribes. 

There is a veiy full and accnrate account of the Kookies and Nagas contained in the Notea 
on Northern Cachar by Major Stewart, who has an almost nnrivalled knowledge of the manners 
and ooBtosis of these tribes j but I cannot do mora here than notice the leading facts collected 
by him. 

The Kookies are sob-divided into nnmeroos clans, differing from each other in dialect^ 
religion, costoms, and forms of Government. 

AH these dans, however, may be classed tmder two heads, <M and new. ^e former were 
driven about seventy years ago by more powerful tribes from the bills to the south into Cachar. 
The new S^ookiea have been settled in the District for about twenty years. 

The new Kookies do not differ jnnch from the old in physical appearance. They are of 
low statare, bat very mnscolar, with short 1^ and comparatively long arms. Their faces are 
nearly as broad aa they are long, with high cheek bones, small almond-shaped eyes, and wide, 
flat noses. 

The Kookiei aia a atardy and active raoe, indnitrioos in their habits, and, thongh brave^ 
of a peaceable disposition. 

The old Kookies have no hereditary diief, but a kind of headman, called Qhahim, is 
elected by the people of each village. His duties, however, are principally connected with 
religion, and all dispates are decided by a Funchayat of the elders of the village, who take 
for their trouble one-fonrth of the fine which they in^Kwe on the losing party. 

The new Kookies are divided into nnmerons petty states, each of which has its own Bajah, 
who rules over one or more villages, within which his power is never contested, idthough, of 
course, it is not recoguized by our Government. 

The revenue of these Bajahs is paid partly in kind and partly in labor. Each able-bodied 
Kookie gives his chief about two maonds of rice every year. One of the young from each 
litter of pigs reared in a village is ako given to the Rajah, who, in addition, receives a quarter 
of every animal killed in honting, and one tusk erf every d^hant taken, by the tribe. The 
entire population are bound to work four days in every year for the Bajah, while a certain 
proportion of the people of the village are told off for his .service throughout Uie year. 
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Wlien a village moTes. &om one ate to another, tlie first thing done is to build and foiiiij 
the Bajah's dwelling, whioli is s great hornlike atractore made of bamboo and mats. It is 
Mmetimea 120 feet long hj SO broad^ and is raised on a platform six or seven feet high. 

The Rajab is assisted by sereral mantriea or conndllorsj who are exempt &om taxation 
and from forced labor. 

Idke the Fnrbattia Cacharies, the Kooldes change the rates of their villages aboat onee in 
three years. Of late^ however, there seems to have been a change in thia respect, prindpallj 
among sew Kookies who have settled on Tea Gardens, and I know of some villages which 
have been io tiie same spot for several years. 

Among both old and new Kookies, payment is made to tbe father of a woman on her 
marriage. When a man is unable to pay the price filed for his bride, he generally binds 
himself to work for the bther for a certain period, at the end of which the marriage takes place. 

There is no strictly religions ceremony oonnected with marriage, but certtun rites are 
performed among the old Kookies by the Ghahim of the village, and among the new by 
ThempoO; a kind of medicine man who speaks a language known only to the initiated, and 
who is supposed to be able to iodnoe &o gods to take away tbe diseases wbidt they send in 
their anger. 

The old Kookies bury the bodies of their dead^ bat the new Kookiee bom them. 

Both the old and new Kookies weave cloths of vmious deacrip&ns, as well as a kind of rug 
nude of lamps of raw ootton woven into a coarse cloth, and knotted tightly between the woofs. 

The diet of tbe Kookies is principally rioe, hut they ore very fond of animal food, especially, 
the flesh of tigers, elephants, and doga. They, as well as the Nsgas, have an extreme dislike 
to milk, butter, and ghee ] but it is found that Kookies^ after having lived for some time in the 
plains, gradually acquire a Uking for these articles. 

The Kookies distil a strong spirit from rioe, but Uieir favorite drink is the oil of tobacco. 
This is extracted by the women, who smoke through tnbes filled with water, which retains tbe 
juice of the tobacco. 

The dress of the Kookies commonly conJeists of a coarse cloth tied round the waist, and 
hanging down in front as far as tbe knee. Those who have lived much in the plains, however, 
have adopted the dhoti. The women wear a cloth tied loosely round the breasts, and hanging 
something like a tunic half-way to the knee. Young women wear colored, elderly women 
white cloths. 

Major Stewart is of opinion that the Nagas are descended from the earliest inhabitants 
of tbe District. His principal reason for this conjecture was the attachment shown by Nagas 
for the sites on which their villages stand, which offers a marked contrast to the migratory 
habits of most other tribes. Major Stewart also thought that the features of people belonging 
to the Naga tribe showed leas distinct marks of Mongolian origin than those of any of the 
race which inhabit the hills of Cachar. 
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I do not feel competent to e^ireea an opinion on this pointy bat I think it is cert^n that 
in many respects the Nagaa are the rudest of all the tribes on the frontier. 

The name Naga is not recognized hj themselves, bat seems to have been applied to them 
by the Bengalis of the plainsi being, it is generally sapposed, a corruption of the word " nanga/' 
naked. The word, howerer, has been derired by some from " Nag," a snake, and said to allude 
to the treacherous character of the people. 

The name assumed by the Nagas themselrea, and by which they are known amongst the 
Borroonding bill tribes b " Kwaphee." 

The Nagas are frequently possessed of great strength, but they are much more slender in 
body than the Kookies and the people of the other hill tribes. They are more symmetrical 
in make, and their appearance is suggestive of greater activity. I believe, however, that of 
the two tribes, the Kookies, especially when yonng, are the more a^le. 

In feature the Nagas resemble the Cacharies, and in a less degree the low caste Hindoos of 
Sylhet and Cacbar. 

The Nagas are said by Major Stewart to have no form of internal Government. In 
each village one of the inhabitants is chosen as spokesman in the dealings of the village with 
outsiders. This position gives bim a certain inBaence with, but no authority over, his own people. 
Disputes about property, &c., are referred by the parties to arbitrators chosen by themselves. 
Notwithstanding the total absence of constttut«d authority. Major Stewart, who lived for 
months in Naga villages, never beard an angry word used by one Naga to another, and never 
saw a blow struck. He ascribes this to the length to which the passion of revenge is carried by 
the Nagas. A Naga, he says, considers himself hound to wash out the slightest insult or 
injury with blood, and all his relatives are equally boand to take up the quarrel, which pro- 
bably lasts till the family of either the injurer or the injured has been exterminated. Thus 
the consequences that may result from the slightest quarrel are so fearful, that every Naga is 
ever on the watch to avoid giving any cause of offence. 

The religion of the Nagas seems to he fetish worship of the lowest type. They believe 
in the existence of beings who have power to do them good when pleased, and to annoy and 
injure them when displeased, and they accordingly try to propitiate these beings. At the 
same time they do not appear to think that their gods have any supernatural powers of 
knowiog what is going on, and they use various devices to cheat them into believing that the 
offerings m^ade to tbem are more valuable than they really are. 

The chief amusement of the Nagas is dancing, of which they are extremely fond. Some 
of their dances are very picturesque, particularly a wild war dance, in which the men, in their 
war-dress, and fully armed, act all the circnmstaDces of a battle. 

The dances which men and women perform together, though apparently dramatic,' are not 
very graceful or varied, but the figures of one of the dances in which unmarried girls dance 
by themselves are marked by a kind of savage grace. The step in all the women's dances 
has some resemblance to that of the Ufazorka. 

03 
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Marriage is not a religions oeremonj among the Kagaa, and oonrtiBhip ia carried od by 
dancing. The yoaths of eacli village live in a laige house together till they reach the age 
when they are allowed to marry, and are able to aet np hooflea on their own account, Wlien a 
young Naga ia so entitled to many, he studies the agility and strength displayed by the 
maidens »t the village dances, but be does not seem to consider good looks as an attraotion. 
"When he has foand a girl suffidently actire and strong, be enquires about ber price ; and if he 
can give the number of cows, pigs, or fowls, or the quantity of liquor demanded by the family 
of the girl, be makes a great feast for all the people of his village, and takes hia bride home 
to a house which has been built by the villagers. 

The houses of the Nagas are built after a fashion peculiar to tbemselves. One gable end 
fronts the street, and is raised considerably from the ground ; that to the rear slopes almost 
down to the earth, as do eaves on either side. The houses contain two rooms, in one of which 
the Nagas sleep ; the one in front ia occupied by them during the day, and is shared with tiie 
pigs and fowb of the family. Immediately in front of each house is the burial place of the 
dead, who are buried in coffins made of the hollow trunks of trees, and a large stone placed 
over them to mark tbe spot. 

The mode of cultivation in use among the Nagss, as well as the other hill tribes. Is des- 
cribed below. Cloth is woven by the Naga women. 

Bice is Uie staple food of ibe Nagas, but uotbing that has onoe beeu alive comes amiss to 
them. They have been known to pick np and eat the half-rotten bodies of lizards, snakes, 
jaonkeya, and rats found lying in the jungles, and I have myself seen th^m eat with infinite 
relish grasshoppers, carpenter insects, and ground crickets, 

The dress of the Nagas consists of a triangular piece of doth tied round the waist and 
hanging in front, leaving the back almost bare, and I have been informed that the costume of 
some N^a tribes ia even slighter than this, being simply the JUttta of the Bomana. I have 
remarked, however, that Nagas of villages near the plains have of late become very 
unwilling to appear in their customary dress before Europeana or Bengalis, and th^ are 
now seldom seen in the plains without a dhoti tied over the triangular " khes." The women 
wear a wrapper extending from bdow the navel to the koce^ and unmarried girla wear anoth^ 
cloth tied over the breasts. 

The Meekera resemble tbe Cossiahs in most respects, except that they are a singularly 
cowardly race. - Aa the Cossiahs have been already described in the account of tbe Sylhet Dia* 
trictj Dotiiiog need here be said of either tribe. 

For a different reason, I consider that an accennt of the important element in tbe 
Cachar population, which is formed by the laborers in tea gardens, would be out of place here. 
They cannot be considered as permanent inhabitants of the District, uid as there are among 
them natives of almost every part of Eastern India, a complete apcount of their mannera 
and cufitopis woiild comprise a dissertation on almost all the races of Bindoatan, 
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RELIGION. 

6. The Hindoos of the District are divided into two gmb seots. The Barman Cucbariea 
and the greater number of Bengalis are devoted worshippers of Kali and the deities with 
whom she is connected. The remainder of the Hindoo Bengalis and the Mnnipoories are 
Veehuuvites. 

The Musanlmans of Caohar are all of the Sunni sect. Of late, the Ferazi movement has 
spread from the Districts to the west, and made considerable progress here. 

The religions systems of the various hill tribes have been noticed above. 

SOIL. 

7. The soil of the plwns is an allovial deposit of sand and of mixed sand and clay, and 
in the demarcation returns is divided into three classes, namely, balooa or sandy, matyal or 
mntyan, which is a rich clay soil^ and doruaha or dorus, a mixture of sand and clay. 

In the hills and elevated tracts, the surface soil is a rich vegetable mould, which is six or 
eight feet in depth in heavy forest^ and more superficial in grass and bamboo jungle. The 
sub-soil is a yellow clayey loam, more or less mixed with ferruginous clay. The strata of the 
hills are composed chiefly of quartz, schist, and conglomerate. 

CLIMATE. 

8. The climate of Caohar is, on the wholej not unlike that of East Bengal, but the con- 
stant evaporation from the forests, with which the hill ranges are covered, and from the great 
marshes, keeps the atmosphere highly chafed with moisture through the greater part of the 
year, and consequently the temperature is generally lower in Cachor than it is at the same 
seasons in the Districta to the Weat. 

The year may with tolerable accuracy he divided into t^ seasons— die cold and the rainy. 
The latter may be said to commence in the banning of April, and to last to the middle of 
October, in which month the rainfall is comparatively slight. There is still less rain in 
November. In December, January, and February there are occasional showers, but the weather 
is generally very dry and cold. During these months a mist often rises soon after sunset, and 
frequently does not disappear until 10 or 11 next day. 

These fogs are sometimes very dense, and yield ample moisture for the growth of v^eta- 
tion. About the end of Febniary, stormy weather sets in, and continues throngh the 
months of March, April, and May, At first the storms are sudden, and accompanied with 
great electrical disturbance. There are frequently heavy falls of hailstones, varying from 
the size of a bullet to that of a hen's egg. There is, however, comparatively HttJe rain 
at first. In April and May the thunder and hail storms are less violent, but there ia 
frequently a much heavier rainfall. The frequency of the storms keeps the weather very cool 
during these months. In June and July there is less wind, but a great increase in the runfall. 
In July the temperature reaches its highest point, and sometimes^ when there is no rain, the 
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heat is very gtoA for several daya in Bnccession. On the other hand, daiing the greater part 
of Jane and July^ there is a constant downpour of rain, and the son often is not seen for days ; 
while rain like this lasts the weather is cool, and the nights am always pleasant till the begin- 
ning of Angust. From the end of Jnly, however, to the middle of October, the climate of 
Cochar is very anpleasant. The rainfall is thea comparatively slight, while the whole coantry 
is saturated with moistore, which, nnder the influence of the fierce rays of the snn, avt^iorates 
in the form of a steamy vapour. The nights at this time of year are intolerably hot and 
oppressive. Towards the middle of October the weather gets less disagreeable, and the cold 
weather may be said to begin in November, 

Thera is a remarkable uniformity in the direction of the currents of mr, which tbrooghout 
ihe year are almost always North-East in the forenoon, and South- West in the afternoon. 

The minimum heat, marked by the thermometer is 40° F. in December and January. 
The maximum is 95° F. in July. 

The mean average heat during the four montiu fixnn November to February is 66° F. 
For the entire year it is about l&'i". 

The following table shows the ^proximate rainfall for each month of the year :— 



January 
Febroary 
March... 
April. ... 
May . . , 
June ... 
July ... 
' August 
September 
October 
November 
December 



0-50 
1-50 
600 
9 00 
15-00 
2300 
2600 
17-00 
10-00 
7-00 
3-00 
2-00 

12000 



PRODUCTIONS, MINERALS, &o. 
9. Very little is known about the minerals of Cachar. There is a tradition that the 
Sunai, which falls in the Borak between Silchar and Luckipoor, used to wash down gold dnst 
from the hilts to the sooth, but none has been found within the memory of any man now alive. 

Discoveriee of what were thought to be strata of coal have been made from time to time 
but they have invariably tamed oat to be either liquit« or anthrocite. 

There is a spring of petroleam on the banks of the Larung,— a stream which flows from the 
hills of North Cachar, 1 have collected some of the oil iiom this spring. It does not give 
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promise of a very ^reat yield, and its situation in the heart of the northern hills must prove 
a great obstacle to its being anccesafully worked. A petroleum well vas discovered lately on an 
estate belonging to the Mutual Tea Company, near the fiorak river. The -oil obtained from it 
has been tasted by a chemist in Calcutta. It does not seem to be of a high quality, but I 
believe that large quantities may he obtained from the spring. 

JgricuUure. — Agriculture in Caohar may be treated nnder three heads i the plough or kheti 
cultivation of the plains; the jume or hoc cultivation of the hill forests ; and tea cultivation. 

There are three crops grown of rice, which is the principal product of the plains, namely, 
the ous, sail or amiin, and asra or ekfosli. Of theso the earliest is the ous, which is sown 
with the first showers of April. The greater part of this crop congists of the kinds of rice 
called doomai and murali. A small quantity of rice called khasalo is also grown. 

The land chosen for the ons dhan is for the most part of an inferior description, and above 
inundation level. 

The doomai and murali are sown broadcast after the land has been plonghed, but the 
khasalo is planted out from nurseries where the seed has been sown. 

From twenty-five to thirty seers of dban are required to sow one acre with doomai or 
murali, and the average yield of the acre is about twelve maunds. 

Twenty-five seers of khasalo dhan give seedlings sufficient to plant out one acre of ground, 
the yield of which would be about twenty maunds. 

Although the yield of the khasalo dban is so much greater than that of the doomai and 
murali, the labor of planting out the former causes it to be sparingly cultivated. 

In ordinary years the ous crop is reaped in August, but when the April rains are delayed, 
the crop is in many places not sown till May, and then is reaped in September. 

The asra dhan is sown broadcast about the same time as the ous ; but it is not reaped 
until December and January. About thirty-seven seers of seed are required to sow one acre of 
asra, which yields on an average thirty maunds of dhan. 

Both the ous and asra crops are very insignificant, when compared with the sail or 
amun, which is by far the most important crop cultivated in the plains of Cachar. 

There are more than twenty-five kinds of sail dhan. The best among these are called 
hurinaiain and kallijeeran. 

The kinds of which greatest quantities are sown are the dolmag, haltimara, and khoiaree. 

The sail dhan is sown in seedling beds, called chdrrfis, which are generally situated on 
high land. These seedling beds on an average occupy an area equal to one-fifth of the land 
to be planted out from them. 

The beds are ploughed np ten or twelve times before the seed is thrown in. 

p3 
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Twenty-five eeon of seed will yield plants enoug^h to fill an acre of land. This seed is 
sown in June and July. After sowing it, the cultivator begins to plough the land into which 
it is to be transplanted. 

The plough is generally drawn by a buQalo or by a pair of bullocks, and is rndet than even 
the plough in ordinary use through East Bengal. 

The laud is turned up t«D times with this plough before the seedlings are planted out in it. 
The same piece of land is never ploughed twice in the same day, and frequently two or more 
days are allowed to intervene between successive ploughings. This is done in order to allow 
the up-turned ground to cool, and the weeds to wither. 

In July and August the land is ready for the seedlingp, which are taken from the chirrfis, 
and planted out on wet days, if possible. If there should be no rain, the fields are irrigated by 
throwing water from the ditches, with rude wicker shoveb into drains leading to the field in 
which irrigation is required. 

The rice is cut in December and January. The yield of the sail crops varies very mnch 
in Cachar, and it is said to have decreased greatly of late years. 

In lands which have been lately cleared from jungle, the yield in favorable years is as 
great as forty maunds to the acre, but the average yield of all the lands in the District is 
certainly not more than twenty-five maunds an acre. 

The following is a rough estimate of the cost of cultivating an acre of land with sail rice. 
Of course it is only an approximation, as there are no means of obtaining accurate figures. 

The cost of ploughing the nursery is estimated at veiy much more than the proportion 
it ought to bear to the cost of ploughing the rice land. This is on account of the greater 
care with which the latter is ploughed, and the difficulties caused by the nature of the ground. 

Rs. A. P. 

1, Cost of ploughing the nursery twelve times, at the rate of 6 annas each 

time ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 12 

2. Cost of twenty -five seers of dhan for seed ... ... ... 15 

S. Cost of ploughing the dhan khet t«n times, at the rate of 10 annas each 6 4 C 

4. Cost of transplanting the dhan, fifteen men, at 2 annas ... ... 1 14 

5. Cost of reaping, ten men, at 4 annas each ... ... ... 2 S 

6. Cost of thrashing the dhan ... ... ... ... 2 8 



Total Rupees ... 17 13 



If the yield per acre were forty maunds, this calculation would give a little more than 
7 annas as the cost of production of each maund. But if twenty-'five maunds be taken as 
the average yield, the cost of production would be 11 annas and 5 pie per maund, and yet dhan 
is now being sold at the rate of 10 annas and 8 pie per maund. 

It must be remembered, however, that the cost of the labor ie calcolated at the rates paid 
in the District^ and that the cultivators work on their fiehls for a smaller profit than would 
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tempt them to become hired laborers. The dbait sold is tbe sarpliu which remaina after tbe 
wants of tbe producers have been supplied ; and as in the most iastances the only labor 
employed has been that of the producers and their families, they consider the money obtained 
by selling tbe surplus as clear gain. 

One maundof dhan, when huskedj gives 16 seers of ricOj after the hoskers have received 
S5 per cent, of the dhan as the price of their labor. 

The cost of producing a mannd of rice woold tbereFore be Rupee 1-12-6 per maond. 

The average price of rice during tbe last five years has been Rupees 2-8 per maund. Thus 
we find another anomaly in the fact that nearly six annas is lost by the producers on every 
maund of nnhusked dban which is sold. 

The Munnipoories, who have a considerable aptitude for trade, take advantage of this, and 
buy from the Bengali cultivators large quantities of paddy, which they busk, and sell the rice 
to tbe imported laborers in Tea Gardens. 

Next to rice the most important of Cachar crops is sursu or mustard, which is grown 
sometimes in tbe ch^rr^ or rice seedling beds during tbe cold weather, but chiefly in lands 
from which forest jungle has been cleared. 

The ch&TT& sursu requires considerable cultivation, and its yield is small compared with 
tbe kbeel or jangle crops, 

Tbe ground for tbe ch£rri crops has to be ploughed eight or nine times, and harrowed as 
often, before it is fit to receive the seed. It is also manured with cowdung and ashes. The 
seed is sown in tbe month of November, and tbe pods are gathered in February and March. 

There are two kinds of mustard seed grown in chfirrfi lands. These are called dhnpi and 
siala. The oil yielded by the latter is of no value, and the plant is chiefly used for food. Tbe 
kind called dbupi is chiefly grown. Twenty seers of seed are required to sow one acre, and the 
yield is about five maunds. 

The kbeel crop requires very little cultivation. The reed or forest jungle is cut 
down and burnt, and the seed thrown among the ashes after the land has been ploughed a 
couple of times. The crop requires no further attention until tbe seed is fit to be 
gathered. The mustard chiefly grown in the kbeel cultivation is called miaari, bat the dbupi 
is also grown. 

Fifteen seers of seed are sufficient to sow an acre, tbe yield of which is sometimes fifleen 
maunds. 

The cost of cultivating an acre of chfirrii snreu may be estimated at Rupees 12, and tbe 
value of the crop at about the same. 

The profits derived by the cultivation from tbe kbeel Buna are very much greatfir. 
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Linseed is grown during the cold weather on lands that have been under water in the 
r.iny seaEon. 

The land is ploughed three or four timesj hut is not manured. 

Ahout fifteen seers are sown ts the acre, which yields ahout five maunds of seed. Linseed 
sells at the rate of ahout Kupees 2 per manSd. 

Kullai is sown in September, and gathered in November. It is chiefly grown on chtirr& 
lands, which are ploughed three times, and then sown with ahout fifteen seers of seed to the 
acre. The yield is about three maunds per acre. The price of kullai is Rupees 2-8 the mauud, 
and the cost of production is about Rupee 1-lS. 

Sugarcane is grown to some extent in the north of the District, as well as in south 
Hilakandy. Knots of the cane are put into nurseries during March and April. They are 
allowed to remain in the nui-series until they germinate, and are then transplanted to beds 
which have been ploughed several times and manured. These beds are manured and weeded 
every month until the trees grow to their full size. 

When the plants are about two months old, they require to be propped, bnd they are cut 
down in January or February. 

The cost of cultivating the sugar plant is ahout Rupees 60 per acre. An acre of sugar- 
cane yields about ten maunds of molasses, which is sold at the rate of Rupees 7-8 per maund. 

Hemp is grown in a few places on the hanks of rivers in Cachar. It is of two kinds — ous 
and sail. The one is sown in April, and reaped in August. The sail crop is sown in 
November, and reaped in March. The seed is sown broadcast in ground which haa been very 
slightly prepared for its reception. 

Small quantities of jute are grown on chdrrii lands, Tbe ground is ploughed four 
or five times, and the seed put in during tbe month of April. The jute is ready for cutting in 

August. 

Chillies and various culinary herbs are grown in the homesteads of the people for home 
consumption. 

The principal fmit trees grown in Cachar are the supari palm, the plantain, the pineapple, 
the mangoe, the jack, and the bel trees. There are few cocoanut trees found in the Distri<:t. 

There are great varieties of cucumbers, pumpkins, melons, and other vegetables of similar 
classes. Many of these are of a very high quality. 

Jume cuUivalion. — ^The system of agriculture which is called jume is, I believe, peculiar to 
the tribes who inhabit the hills on the North-East Frontier of Bengal, 

There are several points of difTerence in the way iu which the various tribes jume, but I 
can only give hero a general description of the system as it obtains among the Cachari Mekirs, 
without entering into minute ^etaila .where it ditfers from that practised by other tribes. 
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The Cacharies and Ka^ iDvarUbly choOBe bamboo jnngleB for their jomes. The Kookies 
jume on land fiiom which they have cleared timber forest, and the Mekire occupy both sorts of 
land promiacnously. 

In Janoaiy and February the jungle covering the hill chosen for jume is cut down, and 
allowed to lie on tlie ground nntil it becomes thoroi^hly dry. ' 

In March the cut timber or bamboo is fired. When it has been thoroughly burnt down, 
the cultivator makes little holes, about six inches apart, in the ground with a kind of small 
dibble, called a kuar or tucha. In each of these holes a few grains of seed are thrown, 
and then the bole is filled with earth. Only one kind of seed is put into each hole, but 
difi^nt kinds of crops are grown in the same plot. Nothing more is done to the crop until 
it is ripe. 

The principal crops grown the firat year are a very fine rice, of a kind called mijara, 
and Indian com. Cotton, as well as chillies, potatoes, &c., are also sown, but in small quan- 
tities. 

The rice is tut in November. 

In the following year a different system is followed. The stalks of the previous year's 
dhfin are Erst burnt off in February; the laud is then carefully cleared and slightly scratched 
with the knar, and rice and sesamum seeds, mixed together, are sown broadcast. After a few 
days Indian com and cotton, mixed with earth, are sown in the same land, if possible, before 
the early showers of spring. 

The land is then kept carefully weeded until August, when the rice, which is a different 
sort from tliat sown in the previous year, is ripe for harvest. After the dh&n has been cut, 
the sesamum grows up, and ripens in November. 

Tlie cotton is not collected until December. Besides this chief crop of mixed rice, cotton 
and sesamum, iodigo, pumpkins, cucumbers, potatoes, chillies, and several v^etables peculiar 
to the bills are grown in separate plots, and tobacco and sugarcane in the land immediately 
adjoining the poonjies or villages. 

In the third year the land is cultivated in the same way as in the second. It is generally 
abandoned after the third year, nnless it has proved onusually fertile, when it is sometimes 
cultivated for another year. 

Bamboo land, after it has been left fallow for five or six yeara, is again thought fit for 
jume, but timber forest is left ontouched for a longer period. 

It is impossible to make even a tolerably accurate calculation of the relative cost and 
value of the products of jume cultivatdon. But I give a few of the statements made to me by 
the people of the District, without vouching for their accuracy. 

It is said that a maa in the prime of life can, with some aasistaDce from his wiie, cat the 
jungle, and cultivate three acres of land. 
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The seed required to sow an acre of land in the first yeai is about twenty-one seen of 
dh£D, and the yield in very good eeasoii is about thirty mannds to the acre. 

The jume cultivation is, however, entirely dependent on the weather, and too much or too 
little rain does it irreparable injury. 

Id the second and third year the seed required for each acre of jnme is twenty-one seers of 
rice, six seers -of cotton, and fonr seers of sesamnm. And a good yield would be about thirty 
maunds of dh&o, four maunds of cotton, and a little more than two maunds of sesamum. 

The value of the dh£a may be taken at ten annas the maund ; the price obtained by the 
producers for their cotton averages Rupees 3 per maund, and they get ahoat Rupee 1-4 for 
their sesamum. These prices are very much below the bazaar rates ; but much of the pro> 
duoe of the hill tribes is purchased by Bengali bep^es, who go to the pooojies to buy. 

The total amount of cotton produced in the year has been roughly estimated at 30,000 
mauads. Of this about 10,000 maunds are consumed by the cnltivabus themeelves, and about 
20,000 maunds sold for Rupees 60,000 to the Bengali bepfiries, who re-sell it in the bazaars. 

Tea Cultivation. — In February, 1855, a native of the District discovered some indigenous 
tea plants growing in the Cachar jungles. He informed Major Vemer, who was then Super- 
intendent, of his discovery. The fact was reported to Government in July, and about that 
month Mr. Williamson, of Assam, applied for forest land for the purpose of cultivating tea. 
In January, 1856, the Assam rules for the grant of waste lands were introduced into Cachar, 
and numerous applications for.land were made by persons desirous of opening out tea gardens. 

In the -cold weather of 1855 Mr. Williamson and two other gentlemen commenced opera- 
tions on three grants of forest lands. In 1S56-57 there were more than twelve gardens opened, 
with an aggregate cultivation of about 3,000 acres. Towards the end of 1857 it was foond 
that the supply of local labor was not sufficient to meet the wants of the increasing gaidens, 
and laborers began to be imported from other Districts, In the season of 1858 the amonnt 
of tea produced in Cachar was 1,000 muds or 80,000 lbs. 

In 1861 there were thirty-six opened gardens in Cacbar, wbich yielded S,400 maunds of 
tea. The number of laborers imported to Cachar during that year was 5,000, and sums 
anlounting to Rupees 2,50,000 were sent up for the purposes of tea planting through the 
Treasury of this District. From this year we may date the commencement of the eagerness 
to extend opened gardens and to open new ones for purposes of speculation, which has had ao 
ruinous an effect on tea planting in Cachar. 

During the year 1863 great extensions were made in the thirty-six grants which had been 
commenced during the previous six seasons, and thirty-five grants were c^ned. The labor 
which could be obtained in the District failed completely to meet the demands now made on 
it. Exorbitant rat«8 for clearing jungles were paid in advance to local laborers, who were fre- 
quently tempted to take advances from several employers at once, and of oourse failed to 
completo the work for which they had contracted; and before an order for the completion of 
the work could be obtained from the Courts, in many instances, the host part of the seaeoa 
was lost, and the prospects of the garden materially injured. 
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The demand for imported laborers brought into erietenee a class of men called eooly 
eontraeton, who engaged laborers in Calcntta, and sent them np to work on the gardens of 
Cachar, charging the planters a fixed rate for each C00I7 that left- Calcatta. Of ooorse the 
sole aims of these people were to send up cooliea at the least possible expense, and to extract 
the greatest amoant possible from the employers. 

The result of this Er^stem was a mortality on the voyage op, which waa generally described 
at the time as " rivalling the hotrora of the middle passage," 

The Crovemment was forced to interfere, and in 1863 an Act to regulate the transport of 
satire laborers to the Districts of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet was passed by the Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This Act, whiohto some extent improved the conditioDS 
tinder which laborers were bronght up, greatly increased the power which the contractors had 
of forcing employers to pay extravagantly for the laborers sent to Cachar, 

The laborers too a(t«r they arrired in Cachar showed great dissatisfaction with their 
poaitioa. The mortality on many of the newly-opened gardens was very great. The pressure 
that was pat on the managers of gardens to make their area as extensive as possible, left few 
of them time or means to do anything for the health or well-being of the coolies. In many 
cases the iasufficient supply of men fit to undertake the management of the numerous gardens 
that were being opened, necessitated the employment of men whose charaoter and previons 
occupations rendered them entirely unfit for the work they were sent to do. The result of these 
and other causes was that the imported laborers deserted their gardens in crowds, and in many 
instances died in the jungles ; sometimes got out of the District, and frequently, after being 
imprisoned for breach of contract, refused to return to their employers. 

The price of tea seed, which rose enormously in consequence of the extraordinary demand 
for it, was another element in the ever-increasing cost of making gardens. 

While there were these great and growing difficulties, and expenses arising from 
the extension of tea cultivation beyond the capacities of the District, there was another 
cause at work which had very much to do with the failure of so many gardens which has since 
taken place. 

Large Companies were continually being formed from one or more of the gardens which 
had been opened out in the District. The original owners received enormous prices for their 
estates ; in some instances five and six times what the gardens bad cost. Many of the original 
owners sold only genuine tea gardens which they had opened out, and stocked with plant to the 
best of their ability ; but this was not always the case. 

It has more than once happened, within my own experience, that a very much larger area 
of tea gardens was sold than was actually under plant. The seller had therefore to make up 
this area before he made over the estate. To effect this, the jungle was cut from the required 
area, as much of the timber, bamboos, &c., as could be cleared off in a short time was removed, 
and young tea plants, purchased ' from any one who could be induced to sell them, stuck in. 
It could scarcely be expected that a garden made in this way should yield a profit to the 
purchaser. 
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The oTM-BpecnlatioB in tea oontinned until iiboat the end of 1864, when there were 
more than 110 gardens, with an aggregate area of about 80,000 aorw, planted with tea in 
Cachar, 

Early in 1865 there were signs of a reaction, and the shares of some well-known Companies 
began to fall aboat that time. It was not until 1866, however, that the crash came. The low 
prices obtained for tea daring that year, the &u!t that many of the older gsrdena, instead of paying 
dividends, did not produce enoogh even to pay their corrent expense, and the financial presaare 
caused by the great failures in Bombay and London, combined to lower the market value of 
tea property and secnritieB. At that time properties on which large enms had been spent were 
sold for nominal prices. Tea securities of all kinds ceased to be negotiable, and shareholder^ 
in Tea Companies showed as much folly now in their hurry to get out of tea as they had a few 
years before in their eagerness to undertake the speculation. 

In the one case they invested their money without knowing or seeming to care what kind 
of property they were purchasing ; in the other they sacrificed their property without having the 
slightest ground for believing that it would not ultimately become valuable. 

Dr. B. B. Davidson, whose wide experience in the management of tea gardens makes bis 
authority of great weight, has favoured me with a valuable paper on the manner in which tea 
is cultivated and manufactured, and upon some points connected with its present condition and 
prospects for the future. I could not add anything to, or improve. Dr. Davidson's p^wr j so 
I give it exactly as be has written it. 

" The lands selected for growth of tea in Cachar consist chiefly of blocks of small hills 
(tillahs) which rise abruptly from the level of the plains to an altitude of thirty or forty feet^ 
These on the top present a flat surface of more or less extent, while the sides have an inclination 
of 6° to 40° or 60°. Tea is also grown in the north of the District on high plateaus 
found there. Here the flat top above is Caltivated, the sides being usually veiy steep and 
stony. These lands are preferable to the tillahs, as there is, when nnder cultivation, little loss 
of soil from them by waste of water duriog the rains, this being considerable on tillah lands, 
and likely eventually to interfere much with the growth of the plants. The soil found on 
lacds of both kinds is nearly alike, consisting on the top of a layer of v^etable mould from 
(wo to six inches thick, nndcmeath which a yellowish loam intermixed with clay exists. 

"In the original state the lands were covered with jungle, this in some places con- 
Msting of ft heavy tree forest intermixed with bamboos; in others of bamboos only, of 
the variety known as moolee, and in others of various species of grasses, the chief being 
sunrema and bootan. To clear this off is the first necessary step in planting out a garden. 
This is done by cntUng it down in the months of November, December, January, and 
February, and burning it up when sofficiently dry. The ground cleared in this, way is 
then hoed to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, after which it is staked off in lines at the distances at 
which it is proposed to plant out. These vary much in different gardens ; some are planted ° 
feet by 3, others ixi, others 5x4, and a large number, especially of the older gardens, 6 x &. 
The distance most generally adopted is that of 4x4, and this would seem to have been most 
snccestful in its result. The land staked off as described is filled in with tea plants in one of 
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two ways. The moBt common ia to raise the plaota first in a nursery carefully formed and 
«ared for, so as to promote the growth of the plants to the atmost, and to transplant these onb 
in the field during the rainy seaEon, hetweea the months of May and August. In this way 
noet of the gardens in the District have been formed, and the plan, if carefully carried out, ia 
pretty certain to he successful. The transplanting is done at the heginning of the season 
without earth attached to the roots ; but later on, this plan cannot be considered safe, and a ball 
of earth should be lifted with each plant, so that the roots of the seedlings may not be dis- 
. turbed. The other mode is to plant out seed at stakes in November, December, or January. 
Four or five seeds are placed at each stake. From these the plants appear above ground in 
March and April; and if a success has been obtained, the cultivation of the soil, and keeping it 
clear of weeds, is all that has to be looked to afterirards. Seed put out in this way has not, 
however, as a general rule, been successful in Cochar. ' Where it has been so, however, the result 
bas generally been superior to that obtained by transplanting, as the seedlings always receive 
more or lees of a check to their growth by the latter process. The ill-success of stake planting 
in this District is probably owing to ito having been necessary at the time gardens were being 
fcffmed to import the tea seed required from Assam. In this cose it reached Cachar generally 
in a very much deteriorated condition, and always rather too late for successful stake planting. 
Now, when seed can be obtained on the spot, it is probable the results would be very different. 

" The plants once in, and fairly started to grow, the planter has only to keep them clean and 
cultivate them properly until they reaeh their third season, when they are considered to be ready 
for pludcing; that is, plants put out, say, in 1864-65 are plucked in 1867. The only thing 
likely to injure them up to this time is the paddle cricket, an insect which burrows in the ground 
during the day, and comes out in the night to gather its food, for which it prefers above all 
things the leaves and stems of the tea plant. The insect is very small when young, but full- 
grown measares an inch in length, and ia then able to nip off with its formidable jaws branches 
and stems of one-quarter inch diameter. Its ravages commence in January, and extend to July and 
August, and to young gardens very much dam^e has sometimes been occasioned. Plants of 
a certain size do not, however, suficr much, the nipping to which they are subjected caosing no 
permanent injury. When these animus show in a young garden, immediate steps should be 
taken to dig them out of their holes and destroy them. This is the only mode by which they 
can he got rid of, and it is rather an expensive process, 

" The plants at the close of their second season, and every cold weather afterwards, are 
subjected to the operation of pruning. At first this consists simply in cutting them down to a 
certain stated -beight, varying with different planters from 12 to 24 inches ; but as the plants 
get large and old, they require also to bo thinned out by the remov^ of the older branches, 
the great object in pruning being to have a bush of moderate height, say 18 to 21 inches, 
tliroogh which light and air can circulate freely. The plants thus pruned begin to throw 
out young shoots and leaves in February or March ; but it is not considered judicious to com- 
mence plucking till the former have grown to a length of 4 to 6 inches at least. W^en this 
is the case, a commencement is made, and tjhe three upper leaves plucked off when young and 
tender. Some planters take a fourth leaf, but this can he manufactured only into a coarse 
kind of tea, which at present does not pay. The leaves which are plucked are known techni- 
cally as ' the plush/ and during the mauofacturing season about two full plushes are obtained 
«ach month. 

x8 
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"The leaves are plucked chiefly by women and children, who are paid at from half to one 
pice per pound for what they hring in, the rata being regulated mainly by the quantity of leaf 
on the trees, and the corresponding greater or less trouble in pieking it The boskets of the 
pluckers are asually emptied twice a day to prerent injury to the leaf from beating, which 
i» apt to occur if this be not done. 

" Brought into the tea-honse, the leaf is spread out then either on the ground or on raised 
' machans.' The tbioncr it can be laid out in this way the better, with the view of pro- 
moting withering of the leaf as much as possible. If this process be not carried far enough 
in the house during the night, the leaf is put out the following morning in the sun, and 
kept there till it has become soft and pliable, and has entirely lost all its former crispness. It 
is then fit for rolling, which is the next operation to which it is subjected. This is still per- 
formed by mon, no machine, though several have been invented and tried, having as yet 
succeeded in accomplishii^ the work so w^ as to commend itself for aniversal adc^tioo. 

" The rolling is done on iong tables which are covered with 6ne mats. Along each side 
of these the rollers stand. Each man takes from one to two pounds of leaf at a time, and, 
gathering the leaves up as near as possible into a ball with his hands, spread over and pressing 
Q{)on it, rolls the whole fcH^atd as far as the stretch of his arms will admit ; then gathering 
the leaves up with a quick motion, be draws them back again in such a manner as to avoid 
any unrolling. This motion is repeated over and over again with occasional intervals, when 
the balls are broken op to prevent the leaves stieking together until the whole mass is supposed 
to be sufficiently rolled. The leaves have now got mora or less twist upon them, and from the 
expression of the juice, they an wet and stidcy. In this state they are allowed to remain for 
a couple of hours, either spread out on mats, or, as some prefer it, made op into smalt cones, of 
the size of a breakfast tea cup. At the end of this time the leaf has assmned a brownish 
tinge, and is considered ready for the iarai. This is an ordinary iron pan about two feet 
diameter and at half-inch thick, set in pacca work, so that heat can be applied from below. It is 
heated up to various temperatures, according to the views of different planters; but it is not to 
exceed that degree at which the band can be allowed to touch the pan a second or two without 
iitconrenieuce. The leaves are put into this, md tossed about quietly in it until they become 
quite warm. They are tlien removed, and at once subjected to a further process of rolling, 
aimihir in character, but of much shorter duration than that first described. This finished, 
they are once more heated in the pan, and re-rolled, after which they are immediately placed 
on bamboo frames over charcoal fires ; and when sufficiently dried in this way, the tea is con- 
sideral finished. It has afterwards only to undergo the operation of sorting to fit it for the 
market. This is done by passing it through sieves of various sizes, the fine leaf passing 
throngh these while the coaraer remains on the top. The various kinds nsnally prepared in 
this province are, in their order of excellence, orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, souchong, 
and coi^ou. Of these the pekoe and souchong kinds should form the bulk of the produce, as it 
is found that the rates of labor are too high to admit of competition with Chinese teas of the 
lowei- class, these requiring just as mudi expense and trouble to make as the fine kinds, while 
their value is very small indeed. 

" It is calculated that the cost for manufacture, sorting, packing, and freight to Calcutta 
is about 3^ aunas per pound; besides which has to be added the cost of cultivation and estab- 
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Kshment, which varies niBch according to tte size, yield, and other circumstanoea of the concern ; 
but on an average yielding garden, these items would bring ap the cost of the tea to fully S 
annas per pound. The profits of the ground lie, therefore, between thU and the rate be may 
obtain for his produce, and as at present 10 anoas per pound all round is considered a good price, 
it will be evident that the mat^in is very small. The market, however, for Indian teas will, 
it is to be hoped, improve, and a rise of a few anoas per pound would make a great difference in 
the prospects of tea-planting. As yet, little attention has been paid to the probable result 
of the use of mannres on tea lands, planters having hitherto relied entirely on the unaided 
efforU of Nature to produce the requisite yield of leaf. 

" It would seem, however, that something in addition to these is required, if a reasonable 
profit is to be realized oat of the enterprise, and the next few years will, in all probability, see 
the introduction of manuroa on a large scale on all tea-bearing properties. The results of some 
small experiment which have been made tend to show that outlay in this direction, conjoined 
with increased and more careful cultivation, would place tea growing most undoubtedly among 
the list of profitable speculations. At present the yield of tea per acre in Caehar is very 
difficult to estimate, as very few gardens have been accurately surveyed ; and not only are the 
returns of produce, which have been hitherto noted, vitiated by the uncertainty ss to the 
actual extent of land from which it has been gathered, but the degree of fineness at which 
the leaf has been plucked varying at almost every garden, a generally correct average can 
scarcely be made. The following may, however, be taken as an approximation of the actual 
quantity of tea of fair quality which has been hitherto obtained, vis. .-— 

" Prom plant« in their third season ... ... ... 60 lbs. 

,, „ „ fourth „ ... ... ... 14fl „ 

» „ „ fifth „ ... ... ... 210 „ 

M „ „ sixth and upwards ... ... 240 „ 

" Many gardens, however, yield lai^er returns than this, and I have little doubt but that 
Eventually plantations which are thoroughly filled in with plant, and have good soil to work 
npon, can, by the employment of proper means, be made to yield 400 pounds per acre. Many 
instances are known of small patches of plant yielding as much as 600 pounds per acre ; and as 
this large crop can only be due to comparative richness and adaptation of soil for tea-growing 
purposes, it is dearly within the powers of t^ricultural chemistry to supply the material in the 
shape of manure for the growth of the smaller quantity which is here counted upon. 

" As an illustration of what can be done in this way, tea planters should look to the 
history of the kindred speculation of coffee-planting in Ceylon, which, from a similar position 
to that now occnpied in the public mind by tea cultivation, in a few years rose to be regarded 
^8 a most profitable investment." 

There are at present 119 gardens actually open. These belong to thirty-two Companies 
and twenty-two private persons. 

The area actually under tea plantation is about 27,787 acres. 

The out-turn of 1866-67is 20,17,840 lbs., and that for the present year is cetimat«dat 
88,00,000 lbs. 
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The number of imported laborers employed on the gardens of Cachflr is 19,906, to which 
may he addedaboat 10,000 time-expired and local laborers. 

The amoont spent in Cachar in opening^ and cultivating tea gardens from 1856 to the end 
of 1866 may be estimated at Rupees 92,00,000. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
10. Cloth of European manufacture ia imported from^Calcntta ; country made stuffs from 
^acca and Sylhet. 

Salt, dhal, kallai, eocoannts, ghee, oil, in fact almost all articles of food except rice are 
imported from Naraingnnge, from which place also hemp and brass and earthen vessela are 
brought. Pan, betelnut, and dried fish are imported from Sylhet. Ponies, cows, buffaloes, 
and Manipuri cloths are received from Munipur, while gongs, said to be made in Burmah, 
are brought down by the hill tribes for sale. 

The principal export is tea. The amount of this article exported to Calcutta during last 
year was £9,17,840 pounds. The probable export of this year is estimated at 38,00,000 pounds^ 
Ijarge quantities of paddy used to be shipped to Naraingunge by return cooly boats, but the 
amount has decreased greatly within the last two years. Timber ia exported principally to 
Azmire^innge in Sylhet. About 10,000 maunds of cotton are annnally sent to Naraingunge, 
to which place large quantities of bees' wax also are exported. 

Bamboos and thatching grass were foriperly sent in lai^ quantities to Sylhet, bnt during 
the last two or three years the bamboos tjironghout the greater part of the District have 
flowered, yielded seed, and died. Some years will elapse before they are re-placed by a new 
growth of bamboo. The death of the bamboo forests has injuriously affected the export of 
thatching grass, which is usually floated down the river Borak on rafts made of bamboo. 
The once considerable trade of ivory has also decreased. There is an inconsiderable quantity 
of cloth worked by Munipnries, Nagas, and Kookies exported from the District. 

PRINCIPAL PLACES OF COMMERCE. 
II. There is no place of great commercial importance in Cachar. The largest bazaar 
is Silchar or Janignnge, which snpplies the District with spirits and intoxicating drugs, and 
where the principal oloth merchants have their shops. The other considerable bazaars are 
Burkhola and Udharbund, to which the hill people bring cotton and wax, which they exchange 
for salt and iron tools ; Luckhipur, where, in addition to the traffic in cotton and wax, there ia 
a considerable trade with Munipnr in dry fish and betelnut ; Sonai, which is the head-quarter 
for the timber trade ; Sealtekh, Joynu^ur, Buroibarry, and Bundukmarab. In many tea 
gardens bazaars are held weekly for the imported laborers employed on the estates. 

MANUFACTURES. 
12. There are few manufactures of importance carried on in the plains. Coarse cloths, 
as mentioned above, are mannfactured by people of the Jogi class ; but these are chiefly need 
by themflelves and the poorer people of other castes. 
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The WW materialg for & piece of ttia cloth, one and a half yard longhand one yard wide, 
costfi the mannfacturer about a Rupee ; when manufaeitiired, it is sold for about Rupees 2-4. 

■ The theshea worn by the Munipuri women are manufiictUMd by tBemsekeB. A khesh ii 
a piece of coloured cloth abont two and a half yards long, and one and one-fourth yard wide. 
The raw material is one seer of cotton, which costs ten annas. The loom and the spisnbg 
wheel are made by the people themselvee, and so is the colour used for dying. 

Two Beers of this colour are required to dye one khesh, and it is valued at fire annas a seer. 
The cost of raw materials may be estimated at Rupee 1-4. 

The khesh when made varies in price from Rupees 3 to Rupees 5, according to the beauty 
of the colour, bat Rupees 3 may be taken as the real value of the article, anything higher 
being a fancy price, dependent not on the cost of producing the article, bat upon an almost 
accidental superiority in colour. 

It takes five days to make a khesh of this size, so that the maker may be said to earn 
six annas a day, which sum is partly the price of the labor of making the khesh, and partly 
'l£at of the labor formerly expended in making the loom and spinning wheel. 

In addition to their coloured cloths, the Munipuri women weave a kind of fine net for 
mosquito curtain^. The price of a set of these curtains of large size and eoloored is about 
Rupees 4. The amount of cotton required for them is two seers, worth Rupee 1-4, and 
half a seer of dying staff, value abont two annas, is used. 

Fine cortains of this kind are not generally made in this District, bi)t are brftught in from 
Munipur. The coarser sorts are made here. 

The parries or rags manufactured by the EooldA viuy'very much in value, which depends 
OD the weight of cotton contained in each. A purry, two and a half yards long, and containing 
14 seers, sells for Bs. 20, as the value of the cotton is Bs. 8-lZ-O, the price of the labor 
employed is Re. 11-4-0. 

A rug worth Rs. 20 takes twenty days in making. The reward of the labor em- 
plc^ed is therefore nine annas a day. 

The loom is made by the Eookies themselves, and its value in labor is about Rs. 30. 

Then is a pretty considerable manufacture of brass vessels carried on hy Munipuris 
near Kattigorah. The brass used by them is brought from Sylhet ; it costs twelve annas per seer, 
and is sold, when manufactured, at the rate of Rupee 1-8 the seer. The brass vessels made 
by Munipuris are much valued in Caehar on account of their durability. 

The boxes need for exporting tea are mad^ in the District by sawyers who have come from 
the Districts to the west. The value of the wood and nails osed in making a box lai^e enough 
to contain one maund of tea is about Rupee 1, The box, when made, is sold for Rupee 1-8, 

There is no other manufacture worthy of notice 
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PRINCIPAL RIVEES, BHILS, CANALS, &c. 
13. Tte priacipal river ia Cachar ia the Borak, which is said to have its source in the 
coautry of the Aogami Nagas to the north-west of Muoipar. It appears to flow in a 
southerly direction till it meets the Lipai at the south of Muoipur. It then makes s sudden 
head, and flows due north for thirty-fire miles to the mouth of the Jheerie on the Munipur 
frontier. From this point it turns towards the west, in which direction it flows with a very 
winding course till it reaches Bhangah in Sylhet, where it divides itself into two streams, — the 
one called Surma, and the other Eooshiara. 

Among* the streams falling into the Borak, one of the most important is the Dhullessur, 
which rises in the unknown country to the south, and flows northward, watering the fertile 
valley of Hailakandy. About twenty five miles from its mouth, the Dhullessur has left its 
old bed and the whole of the drainage to the south of this point is carried to the Borak by a 
new channel, called the Kattakha], There is a tradition that this change was caused by one 
of the old Rajahs of Caohar, who is s^d to have thrown a bund across the old bed of the 
Dhullessur, and so forced the waters to cut out a new course for themselves. However this may 
be, it is certain that the old bed of the river is filled up for sbont one mile from the commence- 
ment of the Kattakhal, and this portion is now covered with heavy timber forests. North of 
this bund, however, the drainage of the hills and bhils falls into the old bed of the river and 
thus forms a new stream, which is still called the Dhullessur, and which falls into the Borak at 
Sealtekh Bazaar, 

The remaining large streams are the Gogra or Balleesuiy, which drains the great Chatta 
bhil ; the Sonai, said to be so called from its golden sands ; the Lipai ; the Jheerie ; the Jatingah - 
and the Madura, 

The largest bhil in the District is the Chatta, which may be more properly described as a 
collection of small bhils connected with a greater one for the centre of the whole system 
The total area is about twenty square miles. 

The Chatta bhil is almost dry in the cold weather, and becomes a forest of tall reed and 
gross jungle, occasionally varied by low hills covered with trees and by treaoherons po(Js, in 
which the water is concealed under sheets of red and green njossea. 

In the rainy season the bhil takes the ^pearance of a considerable lake, aud the hills 
become islands, with which the surface of the water is studded. 

Chains of hills surround the lake sometimes with richly wooded slopes coming down to 
the water edge; sometimes with the side covered with rows of tea plants, and the tops crowned 
with the garden buUdings. The difiference between this beautiful lake and the strange prima, 
val jungle that takes ita place in the cold weather is striking. 

The remaining large bhils are the Bakri Howar, the Mooochorra, and Koia bhils in tb« 
-Hailakandy valley, the Bowaiia bhil lying between the Sonai river and the Bhubon HUIs 
and the Kurkurria on the north of the Borak. * 

There are no canals of any importance. 
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FORMATION OP THE DISTRICT TJNDER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, WITH 
A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY UNDER NATIVE DYNASTIES. 
14. The early history of Cacbar is very little known. There do not appear to be any 
written records of the acts of the Rajahs, and the traditions that still exist among the - 
people hare got mixed up and overlaid with fables invented by the Brahminical flatterers 
of the last two Rajahs, and it is now almost impossible to separate the true Cachari story 
from the pseudo-Hinduism that has grown over it. 

Captain Piaher, the 1st Superintendent of Cacbar, who applied great industiy and 
sagacity to an examination of the races he found on this frontier, thought that there was a 
great Cachari kingdom about a thousand years ago, which comprised Assam, Rungpore, 
Sylbet, Tipperab, and Cacbar, and that its seat was at Katnrnp, in Assam. He considers 
that the Cachari sovereigns were expelled from Kamrup before the year 1200, A. D., 
by the Rajabs of Coocb Behar ; that tlie elder branch then was driven to Hirumbbo or Cacbar, 
where it maintained itself in independence till the murder of Govind Chunder in 1830, 
while a younger branch settled in Hill Tipporah, and fonaded the family, of which the 
present Rajah of Tipperab is the representative. ' 

In proof of these suppositions, Captain Fisher brings forward the existence, even in his 
time, of jnany poor and proud families of Cacbaries who disclumed to labour for their 
subsistence, and who looked to official employment alone as a becoming source of livelihood; 
the number of offices attached to the Court of the Rajab of Cachar, and the nature of these 
offices, which was entirely inconsistent with the poverty and insignificance of the Rajabs in 
later times, but which seemed to point to a period when their predecessors enjoyed great 
power, and ruled over a wealthy kingdom. I have great hesitation in expressing my dissent 
from any conclusion formed by so acute and careful an observance by Captain Fisher, but 
I cannot help thinking that his aigiiments in this matter are insufficient. 

There is really nothing to show that the Caebari Crovemment existed in the form in wbicbe 
be found it for two hundred years before his time. The forms of Government, the language, 
the customs, and even the physical appearance of all the surrounding htU tribes, are subject 
to perpetual change, and there is a remarkable instance among the new Kookies of the 
growth, within in a few years, of a system of Government as complex, and as nnsnited to the 
condition of the people among whom it obtains, as that which Captain Fisher describes among 
Uie Cacharies. 

I am inclined to think that the Cachari Rajahs were simply the heads of a tribe in 
north Cachar, which became more powerful ■ than their neighbours about the time of the 
decline of the Mahomedan power in Sylbet, and who were brought into contact with the 
Hindoos of that district, whom tbey allowed to settle in the plain lands that they did sot 
require for the people of tbeir own tribe, wbo confined themselves to jnme cultivation on the 
hills. 

It would seem that this settlement b^an about the time of Kajah Eirtee Chnndra, wbo 
lived in tiie end of the seventeenth century. From his time the idea of Hinduism made a steady 
progress among the people wbo surrounded the Bajaha. In 1790, Krishna Chandra and his 
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brother Govind Clinndra ma^ a pnblio profession of Bnluiuniflia. They were both placed with 
certain ceremouiea in the body of a large copper ima^ of s cow, and thence produced as 
reclaimed Hindus by Bengali Brahmins, who aaaigned them a place ae Chettries of the Raj 
Bangshi tribe. The Brahmins then drew up a genealogical tree, in which the origin of the 
house was traced to Bhim Singh, a hero of the Mohabharat, through a series of ancestors, 
most of whom were as fabnloos as the early Scottish Kings, whose portraits are preeerred at 
Holy rood. 

The Brahmins, however, were careful to emboljly in this genealc^ the names of any of the 
former chiefs of the tribe of whom tradltjon had preserved the memory. Among these the most 
prominent was Nirbboi Karaio, who seems to have been the chieftain who founded the family, 
and introduced order and religious notions among the tribe. ■ - 

He is stud to hATO invented .the worship of Bon Chnndi,- an aogty female divinity or 
demon who is preserved in the form, it is believed, of a sword in the dwelling of the widow 
of the late Bajah. 

The safety of the District is supposed to depend on the presence and good-will of Boa 
Cbundi, and this belief iaheld by the Bengali inhabitants of the District, as well as by the 
Cacharies. 

Tbero is no meiuia of £sing the date of Nirbhoi Narain'a reign, bat I am inolined to 
think that it woe not earlier than the latter half of the seventeentJt century. 

His successors appear to have been engaged in perpetual contests with the neighbonriDg 
chiefs of Jynteah, but there is nothing worthy of note told by tradition of these contests. 

tn 176i2, a detachment of five companies, commanded by Mr. Verelst, marched from 
Cbittagong, under the Tipperab Kills, through the Bonthern part of Sylhet into C^har, where 
they remitined nearly a year, encamping at Eaipuf, then the capital and residence of Hajah 
Hums Chuodra. 

This party had been sept under a treaty concluded with the Chief of Chittagong to 
restore BAJah Joy Singh of Manipur, who had been expelled from hia country by the BtmHeee. 

They were prevented, by the difficulty of the country, fVom proceeding further than 
Kaepor, and were recalled in 1763 to assist in the war against Eaeim Ali Khan. 

This ^pedition is tlie first event in the lustoty of Caohar of which the date can be fixed 
with even an ^preach to accnracy. 

Bajah Hnrris Chnndra is stated to have professed the old religion of the Cacharies. His 
sons Krishna Chundra and Gvvind Chundra became professed Hindpoe about 1790, as men- 
tioned above. 

Krishna Chnndra succeeded his father in 1778, and ruled thirty-Beveo yearSi dyiog in 
ISlSj when he w4b succeeded by hie brother Qovixid Chundra. 
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Some years before tbe death of Krishna Chnndfir, lui event took place which wu the first 
in a series of circumstwQces that resulted in the downfal of the Cachar dynasty and the 
almost total ruin of the people, and the effects of which are felt to the present day. 

In the year 1809, Modhoo Chundro, the Bajah of Manipsr,wa8 driven out by his brothers 
Cborjeet and Maijeet, and took refuge with Erishno Chunder, the Bajah of Cachar. Ejielino 
Chander gave him 600 Boldiers, with the help of whom Modhoo Chundio tried to recover 
Munipur, but he lost his life in the attempt. Some time after this, the brothen Choijeet and 
Moijeet fell oat. Maijeet was defeated, and fled to Cachar, bringing with him a chesnut hockey 
pony, which was supposed to be the best ever seen in Hnnipnr. Govind Chundis, the brother 
to the Cachar Bajah, took a fancy to this pony, and offered Marjeet any price he liked to name 
for it. Mai^eet refused to sell, upon which Govind Chandra took the pony from him by 
force. Upou this Marjeet went to Avs, aud implored tiie assistance of the Burmese King to 
restore him to the gaddi of Mtbiipur, and to avenge the injury he had suffered at the hands of 
the Cachar Ksj Putra. 

The aid which he sought mw granted ; he re-entered Munipnr, and drove Choijeet with hia 
younger brother Ghumbir ioto Cachar. Maijeet then demanded the restoration of his pony 
from Govind Chandra, who had in the meantime succeeded Krishna Ghnudra on the Cachar 
guddi. The Bajah was either unable or unwilling to give up the pony, and Marjeet with hia 
Burmese allies marched into Cachar, plundered the country, burnt Govind Chandra's residence 
at Kaspur, and obliged him to take refuge in the British District of SyUiet. 

But while Maqeet was thus taking revenge for the loes of his hockey pony, his allies, the 
Bnrmese, had taken possession of his own country of Munipar, and refused to allow him to 
return. 

Mai^eet was then compeUed to make friends with his exiled brothers Choijeet and 
Ohoiobir Sing, who had collected a powerful party in Cachar, and the three brothers divided 
the province amongst themselves. 

Meanwhile Govind Chundra, the exiled Kajah of Cachar, was intriguing at once with 
the Britisk Govemm^it and the Burmese to obtain help to tarn out the three Monipuris, 
and to recover poesession of Cachar. 

The Burmese, on his solicitation, did invade Cachar, and drove oat the three Munipurie, 
but t^y then refused to restore Govind Chandra. He then fell baek on the British, who 
had jnst declared war against the- Burmese in 18^. It was resolved to give him the aid 
which be sought, and Mr. D. Seott, the Govenior-GeneralV Agent for Assam, undertook 
a series of operations against the Burmese, which resulted in their expulsion from Cachar and 
Manipurin 1826. 

Cachar was then restored to Govind Chundra by treatjr, and Ghumbir Sing, who had 
aided the British in their contest with the Burmese, was placed on the Munipur gnddi. 

The remainder of the life of Govind Chundra was spent in contests with one of his 
servantej Tula Bun Seiiaputlee, who revolted and established an independent chieftainship 
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itt north Caohar, and intrigraee against the Mnnipur Rajah, Ghumbir Sing, who at last got 
him asBaasiiiated in his house at Huriteekar in 1830. ' • 

As Oovind Chimdra had .no Intimate child, Cacbar, on hie death, lapsed to the British 
Government under the proYiMona of the treaty of 1826, and Captain Fisher, who at tb« time 
was engaged in the«arve7 of Sylhet, was sent to take possession of this province. CaptaiQ 
Fisher administered tJhe affairs of Cachar for about three years under the control of the Agent 
for the Qovemor-Getieral for ABsam. In 188S the District was put under the control of the 
CommisBioBer erf Dacca, and Captain Fisher was made Magistrate and' CoUeotot with the 
title of Superintendent. . , • 

' Since the annexation of the District, few events worthy of note hav^ ocoaned. In 1834, 
Ghambir Sing, -the Rt^ah of Mnnipur, dfed.' His son Kirtee Chandio was driven into 
Cachar by thc'Senaputtee Nursing, who roled Munipor as long as he lived. ^ his death, 
in 1850, his brother Debiadro Sing tried to obtain* posseseion of Mnnipur, but he failed, 
and Kirtee Chandro, the son of Ghumbir, was declared Bajah. He still holdii Mnnipur, 
and is in alliance with the British Governpient. Nearly evny year, however, some one of 
the descendants of Nursing on of Bbuggio Chundro collects a party of Munipuris in Sylhet 
and Cachar, and makes an attempt to overturn Kirtee Chundro. Hitherto, all these attempts 
have been defeated with the assistance of British troops sent to oppose the rebels. 

In 1857,'a party <^ mutinous sepftys, consistiug of three companies of the 34tb R^ment 
N. I., mads tb& ♦ay from Chittagong, where they bad been stationed, through Tipperah 
and Sylhet, into Cachar. At Latoo, in Sylhet, on tha 18th December, 185T, they had an action 
with our sepoys, in which Major "Byng, who commanded the Sylhet 'Light Infantry, was 
killed. The mutineers were, however, defeated, and two hundred of them atten^ted to force 
their way through the hills of Cachar into Mnnipur, They were closely pursued by our 
troops, who succeesfolly engaged with them at Mohunpoor in Hailakandy. The mutineers, 
however, were able to make their way to Binnakandy, not far from Luckipoor, on the Bor^, 
where they were Joined by some Munipuris. On the I2th January, 1868, our troops over- 
took the combined party at Binnakandy, and completely dispersed them. 

The mutineers, after the affiur at Binnakandy, took refoge in the jungles, but the greater 
number of them appear to have been hunted up and killed by the Kookies, who received a 
rewaid for each sepoy whose bead they produced. 

In 1S53, Mr. J. M. Mills, Judge of the Sadder Court, was deputed to Cachar, and made 
an elaborate r^ort on the affairs of the District. Mr. Mills recommended many changes 
in the administration of the province, none of which feem to have been carried out. 

In 1868-59, Mr. "W. J. Allen, ff the Board of Revenue, visited CherTapo9iijee, and drew 
up a report on Cachar. , 

The revenue regulations of -1793 have not been introduced into the Distriot, wfaieh ie 
temporarily settled, but it is ander the same Criminal and Civil Imw aa the rest of BengaL 

The Deputy Commissioner, aa the Officer in charge of the District is now designated, is 
Magistrate and Collector of the District ; and on the iutrodactlcn of the Fenal ' and C riminal 
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Procedure Codes^ ia .1862, he was also vested with the powers of, a SesaioDS Jodge. He 
exeioisea also political powen over the tribes od the frontier. 

f..Sj;^TIiEMEN^ OF THE BISTKICT AND LANDED TENURES. ' 
15. Under the Bajah of Cacbar the land of the Dist^ct.was held hj corporations called 
Rajs, which were again sab-divided into " Ehels." Each member of a Kl^l wsf lespon^ble 
for the whole revenoeHjf tba.£bel, and each. Kbel was liable for apj d«fanl| made by the 
other EheU contained in the gnne^Saj. 'At th(f same time the share of the .defaulter was 
taken from him and divided among his co-sharers. ,^ — 

The tenar»in which the greater pyct o£ the land in' paohar is held is merely a modifica- 
tion of tWb system. - The words " Raj" and " Eltiel" have disappeared, tt is true ; bat it is still 
easy to trace the ideM which.' tjiese words represented thpough every part of the revenue system 
of the District, and still more io the ideas bel^by the people themselves of their relations and 
obligations .to Government. 

The greater portion of th'e settled land of Cachar^ ezclasive of that granted to Europeans 
for the purpose of cultivating tea, was leased in 1859-60, for twenty yearsj'to corporations, each 
of which received the land contained in one pottah. , The members of those corporations, or, 
as they are locally called, " the sharers in a pottah," were not necessarily related to each 
oUier. Frequently they were not of the same caste, tribe, or religion. Generally, the sole bond 
of anion amongst tbem was the fact tbat they held in common a certain portion ffi land, for 
the revenue of which they were jointly and severally liable. As the land was origii^lly leased 
to thf holders in a cerposate capacity, the Collector has always r^fosed to recognize any separa- 
tion ofi the shares in each pottah. 

The leases for these pottahs will expire in 1879, but it is onderstood that the land will 
theOrbe re-grai)ted to the occupants on reasonable temrs. , 

Each lease contains a clause which provides that the GoTemment shall have the right 
to cancel the lease and to resame, without giving compensation, the land or (toy ' portion of it 
required for poblic purposes previous to the year 187B. 

This clause has not 'been made use of, and land required for pubHc 'purposes is always 
taken up under Act VI of 1857. 

All teases granted between 1S59 to. ISSl'were made to terminate in 1879; but in the year 
1864 a new system of cultivution leases' was introdaced with the sanction of the Oovemmeot 
of Bengal in letter No. 4036T., dated ikti October, 1864. 

Since then all leases are made for thirty years, comnfencing from the year in which they 
are executed. The land onder these leases is granted for three years rent-free ; for the next 
fivayearsQue rateis.'to be chained, for the five years foUAwing' two rates, for the third term 
oi 3.ve-feam four ratas,^ aild tot the .aemaining . period of Jvelve years eight rat«s. The 
" rate," which is the anit of this calculation, has been fixed by the Board of Bevenue at 
three annas per acre. 
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The gveaUi part of tbe land taken np for tea fioltiTation was gnmted under the nlea 
for the grant of waste land in ABBom iasiied on the 23rd October, 1854, which I here qnote, 
as they are not contained in Hnme'a Manoal. 

" Sule I. — Applications for ^nts of waste lands in Assam shall be made to the Collec- 
tor, who will enter t^^m in a roister to be kept for that parpose in his Office, and, after 
advertising them for one week at his Office, will submit them, through the Commissioner, for 
the orders of the Board of Revenue. Should there be more than one application for thft same 
grant, it shall be put up to sale after a further advertisement of fifteen days, and the applica- 
tion of the highest bidder shall be submitted as above provided. 

" Hale IT. — Every applicant for a grant of waste lands shall place in deposit with the 
Collector a sum of money sufficient to provide for a proper survey by a Compass Ameen of 
the boundaries of the grant, and a copy of the plan of this survey shall be entered in the 
Collector's Register for the effectual prevention of future disputes. 

" Rule III. — No grant shall be for less than 500 acres of forest or grass waste, which 
will be granted on the same terms. 

" Bute /r.— One-fourth of the grant to he exempted from assessment in perpetuity for the 
site of houses, tanks, roads, embankments, &c., but not so as to be separable from the rest of 
the grant, or exempt from liability on account of the proportion of the grant sulyect to 
assessment. 

" Sule V. — The other three-fourths of the grant to be also rent-free for fifteen years, 
after which it shall be assessed at three acnas per acre for ten years, and for seventy-four years 
at sis annas per acre, the whole term being fised for ninety-nine years. 

" Rule VL — After the ninety-ninth year, the grant shall be liable to survey and re- 
settlement, and to such moderate assessment as may seem proper to t^e Government of the 
day, the proprietary right in tbe grant and the right of engagement with Government re- 
maining to the grantee, his heirs, executors, or assigns, under the oonditions generally applicable 
to the owners of estates not permanently settled ; and revenue equal to the amount annually 
paid from the fifty-first to the ninety-ninth year shall be paid annually by the grantee, his 
heirs, executors, or assigns, until such survey and re-settlement or re-assessment as is described 
above be eSected. 

" Rule VII. — One-eighth of the grant shall be cleared and>endered fit for' cultivation by 
the expiration of the fifth year, from the — 18 — ; one-fourth by the expiration of the tenth year, 
from the — 18 — ; one-half by the eviration of the twentieth year, &om the- — 18 — ; and three- 
fourths by the expiration of the Uiirtieth year, fivtm the — 18 — ; on failure of all or any of these 
conditions (the fact of which iailnzB shall, after looat eoquiiy conducted by the Colleotor car 
other Officer, be finally determined by tl)e Board of Keveaue,) the entire grant shall b« re- 
sumed, and the grantee shall forfeit all right aod interest in the lands, both those which, may 
be yet undeared, and those which may have been cleared and brought into cultivation. 
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" Rule FIJI. — Grants for till forests shall be made on special terms, to be agreed iipoa 
IB each case witb the sanction of the Board of Bevenue. 

" Siile IX. — With a view to the due re^stration of all transfers and changes in the 
proprietorship of grants, no claims to the proprietary right in the lands or the rent of a grant 
will be recognized as valid, unless on proof of the registry of the claimant's name as proprie- 
tor on the Collector's boots. 

" Eule X. — The local Officers will consider themselves empowered to grant lands to 
actual cultivators on such terms as may be current in each District, without any reference to- 
these Kules." 

These rules were cancelled by Section 23 of the rules for the sale of unassessed waste 
lands issued by notification of Government of Bengal on the 30th August, 1862. Since then 
lands for tea have been either purchased in fee-simple, or taken up under the cultivation rulci 
current in the Disti'ict. 



RULES OF ASSESSMENT. 
16. At the time of the re-settlement of the District in 1859, the land was divided into 
two olaases, which Major Stewart termed " Awiil" or first class, and " I>owam"or second class. 
The difference between the ysarly value of these lands was estimated at eight annas per hdl 
or koolha of nearly 5 acres. These lands were then assessed according to their situation, 
their distance from navigable rivers, and their exposure to the ravages of :ffLId beasts. The 
Aw&l lands on the banks of the Borak were assessed at Bs. 3-8 per koolba, while the Dowam 
on a corresponding position were rated at Bs. 3. The first and second class lands not imme- 
diately adjoining the Borak, but near the banks of small streams, were rated at Bs. 3 and 2-8 
respectively. Those inland were assessed at Bs. 2-8 and 2, while the lands immediately under 
the hills only paid Bs. 2 and 1-S. Some of the lands previously settled are rated as lonr 
as Bupee 1 per h&l. 

The new cultivation leases do not take into account any difierchces in the nature or 
situation of the lands leased j but, as mentioned above, all lands taken under this tenure are 
rent-free for three years. They then pay three annas per acre for five years ; six annas for the 
next five years J twelve annas for the next five years; and Be. 1-8 for the remaining twelve 
years. 

Lands taken up under the old Assam Rules pay no rent for one-fourth of their acreages 
during the whole of the term of ninety-nine years. The remainder is held rent-free for fifteen 
years, and "pays for the next ten years at three annaa per acre per annum, aaA for the remaining 

seventy -four years at six annas. 

The people belonging to the hill tribes pay no revenue to Gfovemmont for their jume 
cultivation of khas lands, but in Ueu they pay a tax of a rupee per annum for each house. 

c3 
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LOCAL LAND MEASURE. 
1 7. The li£tli or cabit is the unit of the local land measure, and is a Tet7.minQte fraction, 
less than 182 iocbes id leDgtb j but the duU of 16 hitha or oabits is Hxe standard in oae for 
meaaiireniente, and measures 34 feet and llj inobes. 

A wooden rod of ibis standard length is preserred for reference in the Collector'a Office. 
The h&tb or cubitj the sizteentb part of a null, is therefore exactly 1374225 inches 
or T^-^-^ part of an iuch, less than 182 inches. 

All fidd meaenrements are made with the null ae follows : — 

1 Square Null = 1 Jait. I 28 ditto do. = 1 Ky£r. 

7 ditto do. = 1 F&o. | 3S6 ditto do. = 1 Koolba. 

The local land measares are given below, but the dboolee, duotee, krant, cowrie, and gaa- 
dah being very minute, from half a square inch to less than 2 square feet, are practically unknown 
or disregarded, and are merely retained in computations of Ameens in lien of fractions and 
decimals. 

7 Dboolees =: 1 Duntee. | 4 Funs =1 Rek. 
6 Dunteea = 1 Erant. 4 Reks =1 Jait. 

8 Krants = 1 Cowrie, | 7 Jaits = 1 P&>. 
4 Cowries = 1 Oundab. I 4 P&os =1 Ey&r. 

SO GundahB = 1 Fun. ' | 12 Kyirs = i Koolba. 

The koolba is the highest denomination of area in use in the District, and the following 
polymetrical table shows the value in square yards of the various local land measares from 
a pun to a koolba. 



Square yards. 


Pun. 








i-ssee = 


1 


Kek. 






17-3466 = 


4 = 


1 


Jait. 




69-3866 = 


16 = 


4 = 


1 


Plio. 


485-roei = 


118 = 


88 = 


7 = 


1 

Kyir. 
4 = 1 


1942-8244 = 


448 = 


112 = 


28 = 










Koolba. 


S8313-8929 = 


5376 = 


1344 == 


336 = 


48 = 12 = 1 


* The koolba is eqoal to— 








Acres. Boods. 


Poles. 


Sqr. 


Yards. 


Sqr. Feet Sqr. Inches. 


4 3 


10 




21 


S 77 



The table appended g^ves the equivalent of the different local land measures in acres, 
roods, poles, and decimals of a pole, and the example given in the table illustrates its use. 

■ Lieut. Thidnier, HeTenna BiirT«7in', notes inhu Uapiof Cacbarthat the Eoolln Sm equil to 23,SI3'S9 squtn 
yards or 4 tent, 8 rood*, 10 polw, 21 aqiuTe yards, and 77 iquara inoliu. Xtw defect of 3 Bqnare feo^ compared with 
th« Talue girea abore, U eTidenllf a olerioal etror. 
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NUMBER OF ESTATES IN THE DISTRICT RENT ROLLS. 

18. The oamber of rent-paying eetatea on tbe District Roll is 7,765, paying a revenue 
ofRs. I,35,00d. To these estates mast be added eighty others, grantfd on cultivation leasea 
ivithin the lost three years, whioh hare not yet become rent-paying, and 153 tea estates taken 
up under the old Assam Rulee. The maximum revenue of all the Assam rule estates will 
be Ra. 1,20,518-9-1. 

GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

19. There are no Govemmeat estates in the District of the kind mentioned in this 
heading. 

LAKHIRAJ TENURE. 

20. The kkhiraj estates of Cachar are of five kinds : — 

1. Debuttee, that ia given to defray the expenses of the worship of a divinity. There 
are six estates of this kind containing an area of 7 acres and 13 perches. 

S. Burmootter, which is land granted to Brahmins for their support. There are 65 
Burmootter estates, the local area of which is 551 acres 2 roods and 19 poles. 

S. Pirutter or Choragi, given for the purpose of keeping op the tombs of Mussalman 
saints. There is one estate amounting to 14 acres 1 rood and 24 perches. 

i. Buksha, which is land granted by the Rajah as a reward for personal service, and also 
by our Government, after the annexation of the country, to some of the Rajah's adherents. 

The number of Buksha estates on the roll is 166, containing 1,153 acres 8 roods and 16 
perches. 

The total area of the lakhir^ estates is 1,726 acres 3 roods and 82 perches, of which 
1,000 acres may be estimated to be under cultivation. Ail these estates may be valued at 
Ra. 57,475. 

5. Estates purchased under the fee-simple rules, or commuted to fee-simple' from the 
old Assam tenure; there are 44 of these containing an area of 76,667 acres. The total 
amount of what has been already paid, and of what remains due to Government on account of 
these lands is Rs. 1,98,161-S-O. 



MODE OP COLLECTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT REVENUES. 
21. The revenue is collected through three tushils, one of which is at Silchar, one at 
Hwlakandy, and one at Kattigorah. All persons paying an annual jummaof Rs, 50 and 
upwards can pay their revenue direct into the Silchar Treasury, and all landholders whose 
revenue is less than Rs. 50 pay at the tushil under which their land is situated. The yearly 
revenue is paid in three instalmente, and the latest dates of payment are the Slst July, Slet 
October, and Slst January, If the revenue be not paid on these dates, a notice is issned by 
the tosbildar on the 1st of the following montb, calling on the shareholders in the defaulting 
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pottahs to attend immediately with tbeir rents. Should they not attend, their moveable property- 
is seized ; and if payment be not made within seven days, the property is sold by auction. 
If the rent be not realized by the sale of the moveable property of the defaulted, the land may 
he put up to auetiouj and sold under Regulation VII of J 799 and Act XXXVIII of 1835. 



RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS. 
21<z. There have been no resumption proceedings under Regulation III of, 1,828, or 
Regulation II of 1819, in Cachar. But there is a curious custom introduced, it is said, by 
Major Lyons, a former Superintendent, according to which lakhiraj land, when alienated by 
the representatives of the original grantee, is assessed. 

I cannot find any authority for this practice. 

About 200 acres of land, granted rent-free by the old Rajahs of Cachar, have been assessed 
in this manner, and now pay a revenne of Rupees 109-8. 



JUDICIAL SUB-DIVISIONS, &c. 

22. The Government of India has lately sanctioned the establishment of a Suh-Division 
at Hailakandy, but the Sub- Divisional buildings have not yet been erected, and no Officer has 
been appointed. The proposed boundaries are — 

Hast — Jallingah River, 

ff'e*^— The boundary line between Sylhet and Cachar, along the Sorrispore range of 

hills. 
Korti — Eorak Riv«. 
Souti — The southern boundary of the District of Cachar. 

It will contain one Police Station, that of Hailakandy, together with the outpost of 
Polloicherra. Its areaAvill be about 476 square miles, with a population of about 50,000. 

NEW POLICE STATIONS AND OUT-STATIONS. 

23. There are four stations of the new Police in South Cachar. The Sudder Thannab, 
which has under its jurisdiction an area of 423 square miles, and a population of about 51,000, 
is situated at Silchar. 

The. area and population of the Hailakandy Station hoe been given above. 

The distance of Hailakandy from Silchar is a little more than twenty-three miles. 

The Kattigorah Station has an area of 35S square miles, and a population of about 
30,000. It is eighteen miles distant from head-quarters. 

Luckhipore has an area of 349 square miles, and a population of about 21,000. Luckhi- 
pore Police Station is sixteen miles from Silchar. 
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Tliere is also a Btatloa at Assaloo and one ia Sankar ; places wbich Iiave been lately 
transferred to south Cachar. They were previously in the sub^diviaioa of north Cachar in 
the District of Nowgoug. 

It is impossible to gire even an approximate estimate of the area and population of these 



besides the regular Police Stations, there are seven outposts placed to protect the frontier 
from the incursioDB of savage tribes. 

A table showing the names of these outposts, with the force kept up at tbemj and their 
relative distances from Silchar, is given in the Appendix. 

There are also two guards kept from October to June at Jheerieghat and Godamgbat, on 
the Munipur frontier, for the purpose of cheeking the attacks upon Munipur which have 
been frequently made by ilunipuris from Cachar, 

EDUCATION. 
24. There are seven schools in the District, each of which is either wholly or partially 
supported by grants from Government. 

The school at the station of Silchar is supported partly by local subscriptions and fees, 
and partly by a grant-in-aid. Of late, many subscriptions have fallen into arrears, and some 
of the original subscribers have withdrawn their subscriptions. There are 143 boys on the 
roll, who are taugbt English and Bengali by four English Masters and two Pundits. 

This school, as well as all the other schools in Cachar, was set on foot by the exertions 
of the Revd. W. Pryse, a Missionary belonging to the Welsh Presbyterian body, and is 
managed by a Secretary and Committee. 

At Kattigorah there is also a school, in which both English and Bengali are taugbt. 
There are 39 boys on the roll sf this school, which is supported by local subscriptions and 
fees, supplemented by a grant-in-aid. 

At Luckhipore there is a school partially supported by Government, in which Bengali 
only is taught to 3D boys. 

The following schools are entirely supported by Government grants : — 

The Burfchola School. 

The Autho Para Hoohie School. 

The Krishnapur School. 
The Kharibpar School. 

A statement showing the relative numbers of the various races by whom these schools 
are attended, and the amount of subscriptions and of fees, is given in the Appendix. 

There are no girls' schools in Cachar. 
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DISPENSARIES, &c. 

25. A Dispensary and Charitable Hospital were establifllied at Silchar in tlie year Ibfii, 
It was iuteuded that the hospital sLould be supported by local subseriptionB, but a merely 
nominal amoant baa been realised in tbia way, and practically the institution is supported by 
Government. 

The hospital bnildinj was blown down during tbe spring of this yeor, and a new one is 
now being built ou a piece of land purchased by Government with a grant from the imported 
labor fund. 

POLITICAL PENSIONS. 

26. Kance Dubangdee, the sole surviving widow of Govind Chandra, the last Rajah of 
Caehar, receives a pension of Rupees 50 monthly from Govemraent. 



ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
27. In 1858 a road was made from Banskandyj about eight miles to the west of Silchar, 
to the Jheerie river on tbe eastern boundary of the District, and thence to Munipur. The 
portion between Silchar and Banskandy was made by Major Stewart in 1864. This 
road from Silcbar to the Jbeene river is now under the charge of the Public Works 
Department. 

A road from Sylbet to Cachar was commenced by the Public Works Department in 
1SC4'. Some of tbe earth-work of this road baa been finished, and it is hoped that the whole 
of the embankment will be completed by the end of next cold season. 

A road from Panehgram, near the mouth of the DhuIIessur, to Hailokandy Tliaunah, was 
commenced last cold season, and some progress has been made with the embankment. This 
road will probably bo finished this year. 

Tliere are six roads under the m.anagement of the Ferry Fund -Committee. The BnrkhoiFa 
road leads from Silcbar to the Burkhola bazar. It is nine miles in length, and is partially 
bridged. 

The Durganuggur road, from Silcbar to the L'dharbuud bazar, is six and three-quarter 
miles in length. 

The Tarapur road leads from Banskandy, on the imperial road to Munipur, to tbe tea 
garden of Tarapur. 

The above roads are north of the Borak. South of this river are the Nugdirgram road, 
fifteen miles long, which passes through the Sonaimookh bazai', and estcnds to the village of 
Nugdirgram ; the Chatta Howar road, which runs east of the Cbatta Bhil to the garden of 
Juliugab, and is fifteen miles in length; and in south Hailakandy the Kattakhal road, six 
and three-quarter miles, running along the bank of the Kattakhal river from Jaffirbuud b:i7iU' 
to Rupa Cheia. 
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The PeiTy Fund Committee proposes to make a road, sixteen miles in length, from th" 
t^rminatioQ of the Chatta Howar road, through the Tellain hills at Dtrarbund, to Buaiiukmarah 
on the Kattakhal, and thence to the Thannah at Hailakandy. 

Another load from the Sonaimookh hazar along the Sowalia Ehil to Hatticoorie tea 
garden, and thence to Luckipore, is also in contemplation. This road will be about ten miles 
in length. 

Both roads will he made this year if funds can he obtained. 

In addition to the above roadg, there are several bridle-paths made by the managers of 
tea estates for the use of their gardens. 

The principal of these is the Appin and Kookieeherra road, which is abont sixteen miles 
long, and leads from the gardens of the Bengal Company throngh the gardens of Koia, 
Appin, and Kattacherra to the garden of Kookieeherra. 

There are no canals on which tolb are levied. 



PUBLIC OFFICES AND BUILDINGS. 
2S. The masonry buildings occupied by Government, for which rent is not paid, are— ■ 

The Magistrate's Cnt<;lierry. 
The Sudder Moonsifi's do. 
Treasury and Record Office. 

A new Cutchcrry, intended to accommodate all the officesj was commenced by the Public 
"Works Department in lb63, but ia not yet finished. 

The Jail consists of a brick wall enclosing a collection of mat sheds, in which the prisoners 
live. The following offices are mere mat huts : — 

Police Station at Silchar. 
Police Station at Hailakandy. 
Police Stiition at Kattigorah. 
Police Station at Lnekhipur. 
Tushil Station at Silchar. 
Tusliil Station at Kattigorah. 
Tushil Station at Hailakandy. 
Telegraph Oilice. 
Post Olfiee. 
Sealtekh MoonsifPs Office. 

Besides the above, a small burgalow, belonging to Mjijor R. Stewart, is rented for Rs. 30 
per mensem, and is used as an additional Cutcherry. 

When the offices are removed to the new; Ciifchorry, it is proposed to convert into a 
circuit-house the Cutcheny now occupied by the Miigistrate. "■ 
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STAGING BUNGALOWS. 

29. There are no staging bungalows in the District. 

RATES OF LABOK. 

30. The rate - of cooly hire varies from five anoas to eight annas per diem, and sometimes 
it ifi almost itnpoBeible to get laborers even at the latter rate. 

Boats are very scarce in the District. A few may be had at the following rates :— 

Ra. A. P. 
For boat of 100 maunds. — Hire of boat per month ... ... 7 8 

Wages of manjees at, annas 6 per diem 11 4 
Ditto of mallas, at annae 5 per diem ... 28 2 



Total hire, Ks. 



Ditto of 200 maunds. — Hire of boat 

Wagesof manjees , 
Ditto of mallas . 



Total per month, Rs. 



Ditto of 300 mannds. — Hire of boat 

Wages of manjees . 
Ditto of mallas . 



Ditto of 400 maunds.— Hire of boat 

Wage's of manjees . 
Ditto of mallas . 



Ditto of 500 maunds. — Hire of boat 

Wages of manjees ,, 
Ditto of mallas .. 



Boats above 500 maunds in tonnage cannot be had 



Total Rs. 

1 Cachar. 
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The rate of elephant hire is Rupees 5 per diem. Elephants are used for draught, scarcely 
ever for carriage. 

Ponies are not used for caiiiage in the District. There are no hearers. 

LOCAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
31. The unit of weight, as in moat parts of Bengal, is the tolah or rupee of 180 grains 
troy. The tolab and its sub-divisions of mashas, ruttees^ and dhaus are chiefly used by 
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g^oldsmiths for weighing precious tnetals, and also to express tBeir valuation bjr assay. Tha 
following Table shows the diSerent weights ia use, and their equiraleota in troy weights :— 

English Troy Weights. 



4 Dbans = 1 Buttee = 
4- Rutleo = 1 Ma»U» = 
12 Uuhm = 1 Tohli = 
6 Tolalu = 1 Clinttack = 


Da. 






oz, 



1 


dirt. 


7 
17 


grains. 

U 
16 
U 
12 


4 Chatlack8= 1 Pao = 





7 


10 





4 Paos =1 Stcr = 


2 


6 








40 Seeis = 1 Manad = 


100 












The seer of eighty tolahn ia the standard, and in use for every article sold by weight ia 
retail business. 

The only measure in use is a kattee, which is an oral basket roughly stated to be sixteen 
angoolees or fingers' breadth measured roand the oval, from one side along the bottom of the 
basket up the other side ; and twelve angoolees in diameter at top. The kattee measures, 
though dependent on the nngoolee or finger's breadth, do not noticeably vary in its size 
in different parts of the Districtj and it is in very general use in the villages and bazaars 
for measuring rice, poddy, oilseeds, aud grain of all kinds, which ore usually sold by measure, 
and not by weight. 

Tlie kattee contains 2 seers and 2 chattacks, or 6!bs. and 3] oz. troy weight ; and 20 
katteesmakea maund of measure equal to 106ths. 3oz. The smaller measures are sub- 
divisions of the kattee, and are expressed in fractions of i, (, and J kattees, 

PLACES WHEEE ELEPHANTS ABE CAPTUBED, &c. 
S%. There are four places wl^ere depbants are caught : Panisagor and Kichintpur, in the 
south of the District, and north Jelalpore and Baladhun to the north. The two former are 
very much better than the latter. 

The right of capturing elepbaats in these places was formerly leased to the natives of the 
District ; but this was discontinued under the orders of Government of India, No. 1360, dated 
30th November, 1865, and the elephaat fields are now striotly preserved. 

There is a very interesting description of the manner in which elephants are caught ia 
this frontier in Major Stewart's notes, to which I have before so often referred. 

As this acconnt is the best I have ever seaa of this system of capture, I give it in full. 

" The cold season ia ohosea for the operations, which are called kheddah. 

" A band of fonr or five hundred men, distributed into parties, each with a leader, ia 
required for the purpose. Five or six experienced hunters precede this body by a day's 
journey, and make th^ way into the jungles in search of footmarks. When they come upon 
these evidences of the near ezietenoe of a herd, a message is seat to the main body, who aleatiy 
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approach and surronnd ibe herd, enclosiiig it witliiii a line of Matries, in a circle, some tea 
or twelve milea in circumference. It is necessary that the grooad on which the animals ars 
fiurrounded.be as regular as possible, for which purpose, should the place where the elephants 
are first met with be hilly or uneven, they are made to shift their position by slight alarms, 
and the blowing of a reed instrument like a fife, and are thus moved on until a proper place is 
reached for surrounding them. The circumjaceat jungle is then cleared for a few yards all 
round this huge circle, and a slight fence of boughs and bamboos erected along the entire 
circumference. This fence is by no means strong enough to resist a charge of the elephants, 
but is intended merely to present an obstacle to their eyes, should they venture near it, and 
contemplate departure. Fires are then lighted round the enclosure, at which the sentries sit 
and watch night and day. Sliould the animals endeavour to make a rush past, the men close in 
towards the point of their charge, and dnve them back with discharges of blank ammunitioQ. 

Q Enclosed thus on all sides, they retreat towards the centre of 

/'" "'^>,. the circle, which is far enough removed from the sides to let 

/ \ \ them remain undisturbed. A strong stockade (A) is then 

/ \^ \ bnilt, of about ffve acres in area. Within the laige circle, 

J ""^ ' '"'' '^P*"' 'ta circumference, huge timbers, fifteen to twenty 

T /•— ^ ' ^^^^ above the ground, are planted close to each other to form 

■ \ yv I it, and care is taken that it shall enclose a nnmber of large 

'.\ / / trees to which the captured elephants may be subsequently 

s.^ j/^ tethered, ^'ithin the palisades a ditch is dug all round, save at 

the doorway (D), which faces towards the centre of the large 
enclosure, and is about twelve feet broad. The counterscarp of the ditch, which is six feet 
in depth, is made perpendicular, and the scarp slopes inward, the earth being thrown into 
the interior. Care is taken to cover the ditch and the newly -turned earth with boughs and 
leaves, for there is nothing that the wild elephant distrusts so much as fresh soil. Two 
lines of strong palisades (B B) are then built, one from either door post, stretching out into 
the enelosura (C C C)> widening as they extend; they are carried on for several hundred 
yards, and their extremities arc lengthened by lighter fences, A strong portcullis having 
been erected at the doorway, the trap is prepared, and the sentries round the large enclosure 
close in towards the gate, with shouts, and yells, and discharges of firearms. The elephants 
are driven within the two lines of palisades, and proceed along them as they narrow, until they 
enter the stockade, when the portcullis falls, and the whole herd, sometimes to the number 
of two hundred, is secured. The frantic commotion into which these huge monsters throw 
themselves when they become conscious of their position, is described as something really 
terrible. They shriek, and trumpet, and roar, stamp upon the ground, and throw themselves 
down on it with the greatest violence. There is a visible vibration of the ground for a 
hundred yards round the stockade from the collective weight of their tread in their trans- 
ports of fury. Several become victims to their own passion, and die of rage, or of injuries 
infiicted on themselves or one auother in their paroxysms. In the course of a day or two, 
their fury becomes to a certain degree spent, and they regain a little tranquillity. Trained 
elephants, called koonkies, are now employed, for the purpose of tying the wild ones to the 
trees within the stijckade. Three or four of these are admitted within the palisades, each 
with a rider on its neck armed with a long spear. They approach the animal firat selected, 
and siuTouud him, wedging him in tightly between their bodies, so that be can neither stir 
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foot nor trunk. One of the mahoats then slips off bis seat, and makes iast the bind legs 
to an adjacent tree, and in this manner, one after the other, the whole herd is tied up. The 
stockade is then broken down, and the newly •cangfat elephants walked of by degrees, each 
between two koonkies, who prevent their being obstreperous, by beating them with their 
trunks. 

" Besidea this wholesale method of capturing elephants, there is a way of Qoosing tbem, 
which was much practised in Cuchar before the Government prohibition came out. A trained 
elephant, with two men on its buck armed with spears, and provided with a stout rope, ono 
eud of which is attached to their own elephant, and the other formed into a noose, boldly 
enter into the midst of a herd, and throw the noose over the head of any elephant who may 
approach near enough to them. But the chances ore much against catching him, and the 
experiment has to be repeated ten or twelve times before one is secured. Wild elephants are 
also caught by the administration of dmgs. 

" A female decoy is let loose in the jungle, and attaches to herself a male, who deserts 
the herd in pursuit of her. Their position ia the forest is marked, and the neighbourhood is 
baited with dainty bits of sugarcane and plaintain pith, into which an intoxicating drug has 
been introduced. The animal eating it becomes quite drunk and unconscious, and finds 
himself, on recovery, made fast to a tree. 

CATTLE, POULTRY, WILD ANIMALS, &c. 
33. The ponies in use in Cochar are' brought from Burmah and Munipur, The Burmah 
ponies are usually twelve and a half hands high, with high withers and broad loins, and up to a 
great weight. They are frequently cow-backed, and are very apt to shy, owing to defective 
sight, which is the prevailing defect in the Burmah. They are mostly geldings, and it is 
^ceptional for a stallion or mare to find its way to Cacbar, as the exportation of them is 
carefully restricted to preserve the breed. 

The Munipuri pony is rarely over twelve hands high, and exhibits in miniature many points 
of a well-bred racer, and the endurance and courage of a blood horse. The Munipuri is 
prized for hockey, for which be is admirably adopted by his symmetry and high spirit ; and it 
is not uncommon to see the ponies as much excited in the game as their riders. These ponies 
are usually fed on paddy, which is given to them with a little water, and are allowed to graze. 
It is noticeable that the teeth-marks are very soon worn, and that a pony at six years loses 
every mark. The mouths are also in very many cases abnormal, the teeth of the lower 
jaw frequently being in double rows,, and the tushes wanting. Since the extension of tea- 
planting in Cacbar, and consequent great demand for ponies, the valley of Muntpur has been 
so severely taxed to meet the demand, that at present the export of Munipuri ponies is 
restricted, and a heavy irapoaitioo in the shape of a tax is levied by the Rajah. The price of 
Burmah and Munipuri ponies varies from Bupees 50 to 300. The Cacbar Mela Races for some 
years past have led to ponies being trained for racing, and these small creatures, with ten 
stone weight, have run the mile in two minutes and ten seconds. 

Elephants are common all over the north-east frontier of Bengal, and are caught wild in 
^e jungles to the north and south of the plain-lands of Cacbar. They arc chiefly employed 
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ia dra^^^ timlier, and the hire of so elephant bo employed is either paid in kind, in the pro> 
|)ortioD of one-half or one-third of the timberj according to the distance it haa to be drawn to 
the nearest water channel; en* at the rate of Rnpees 6 per diem. 

There are two perfectly distinct varieties or castes of elephants caught in the jnngle of 
Cachar. The firit in valtie is called Koomeerah, and is distinguished by its stout make, small 
head] and low action, which renders its pace quick and even ; the lecond and inferior caste is 
called Meergia, and is marked by its large head, slender body and legs, and high action, which 
tenders its pace slow and heavy. A cross between the two varieties is called Doasala ot 
Kuseub. 

The male elephants (Qoondas] have long tasks, bat there are males withont tasks, called 
Muknaa, which are generally large and strong animals j and this int^ease in size and strength 
is attributed to the want of tusks having allowed them to draw nourishment from the mother 
for a loager period than usual. There ate also male elephants with one tusk only, colled 
Gooneeh, which are held in reverence by Hindoos ; bat the loss of the sacred tusk ia in all 
probability owing to an accident in yontb. 

The price of an elephant depends upon its height, caste, and age^ but the average price at 
present may be stated as follows for well-tnuoed elephants :— 

Be. 

Koomeerah, 7 feet high 1,100") About Rupees 200 for 

NuBsub, ditto ... ... 1,000 (every foot in height ia 

Meergia, ditto 900j excess. 

Elephants, till they have been for three years in captivity, are very subject to diseases, and 
A large percentage die whilst being trained. 

Buffaloes are imported largely from Munipur and Bnrmah. The Eajah of Munipar levies 
a tax of Rupees IS on all buffaloes that pass from his frontier into Caobar. Manipnri buffaloes 
are sold in this District for sums varying from Rupees 80 to Rupees HO, The price of 
Burmoh buffaloes is considerably less. The Munipuri buffaloa is a very tine animal, but the 
breed degenerates ia Cachar, although the animal is found in a wild state in yarioas parts of 
the District. 

A female bufialoe gives from one to four ieere of milk a day; but the buffaloe ie chiefly 
used for the plough.- Two bullocks are not able to do more work than one buffaloe, and two 
cows do still less. 

The best cows in Cachar are brought from Munipur, and are now aold for Rupees 25 and 
30. I have paid Rupees 85 for two Munipuri cows ; but they were remarkably fine animals, 
and each gave two and half seers of milk daily. The usual yield is much less. 

The Methen or Metna ia osnally called the Gobye or wild cow by the Sookies, who rear it 
for slaughter. It is perhaps the Asiatic bison. It has short black boms, a bunch on the 
shoulders, and a light mane, and in colour resembles a buffaloe. It is found wild in the bills 
to the north and south of Cachar. Those to the south, liowever, ore somewhat different, and 
resemble more the oow tliaa the buffalo^ and the variety ia supposed to havo been owing to • 
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cross Ijeiweea the con and the wild metna. The couatry to the aoutfa wae once populated ; ' 
but when the people deserted their villages, in coneequence of the incnrsions of Lhershai and 
Kookie ti-ibes, their cows were left behindj and the crosa breed ia thos accounted for by the 
natiTes. 

The usual price of a metna is Rupees 100. It is not used as a beast of burden, and is 
only prized fot its flesh, and for ceremonial sacrifice hy the Kookies. 

The smalt Bengali goat is exteoaiTely bred ia the plains. It yields about half a sew of 
milk daily. 

There are no sheep, esoept those imported from Patna for the use of Europeans. 

The poultry of Cachar are of a very inferior description, and there are no varieties calling 
ibr particular remarks. 

The jungles of the District are full of large and small game, tigers, rhinoceros, deer, be< 
sides elephants, wild buffaloes, and metnas, as mentioDcd above. Among birds, there are snipe, 
teal, duck, jungle fowl, pheasants, &c. Unluckily I put off writing this very interesting and 
important part of my account of Cachar uatil the last moment, in the hope of getting some 
notes on the habits of the wild and tame animals of the District, which I had been promised 
by one of the most experienced sportsmen on the frontier. He was, however, prevented by 
sickness from writing, and I have not now either the time or the materials to treat this rabject 
iu a satisfactory manner. 

TIMBER FORESTS, &o. 

34. The Cachar timber forests are of enormous extent, covering several thousands oE 
square miles. They have never, as far as I know, been subjected to scientiflc investigation. 
All my knowledge, therefore, about the timber grown in Cachar ia derived from my own 
unskilled observations, and from statements made by natives, which of course are in many 
points unreliable. 

The most valuable timber found in the District is the J£rul (logetstremia r^n^. Tlis 
tree is said by some to increase in height and girth until it reaches its seventieth year ; but I 
am inclined to think that it does not grow after it is about forty years old. When full-grown, 
it is about 35 feet high, with a girth of between 7 and 8 feet. 

The colour of the wood of the J^rul is a light salmon color. The grain is coarse sad 
uneven. The wood ia very hard and durable, and does not rot under water. 

This timber is chiefly used in boat>building, and for the posts of houses. The price paid 
for it has increased greatly of lata years, and fine trees can now be sold without difficnlty for 
Bs. 60, or even Rs. 80 each. 

I have tried in min to make an approximate estimate of the number of J^rul 
trees whioh am still to be found in this District. There can be no doubt that the wastefnl 
way in which thia fine timber baa been cnt in the forests near the navigable riven faa« 

i8 
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iajurionsly affected its sapply. Still I think that vast quantities still remain in the more 
remote parts of the District. 

Next in importance is the N^ashnr, the wood of which is even harder and more durable 
than that of the Jfinil; bat as the former is very much heavier than the latter, it is not so well 
suited for boat-bailding, and the great difficnlty found in working it, causes native artificers to 
prefer for man; parpoees timber of far inferior kinds. 

I know of no kind of timber so well snited for house-building as the Nfigoshar, which, if 
carefnlly chosen originally, seems to defy time, damp, and even white-ants. 

TheN^gashnr beams of the house in which I live were pat np about twenty-two years 
ago, and they are now in as good order aa they were when first pat up. 

The colour of the wood is a dark-red, and the grain is fine and regular. 

The Nigashnr is said to grow until it reaches its eightieth year, and then to he about 
fotty-five feet high, and more than six feet in girth. The value of the tree is then about 
Bs.30. 

The Koorta is a kind of timber ranch used in boat>bu!lding. It is very much inferior to 
the Nfigoshur, or even to the Jirul, in hardness and durability. It somewhat resembles the 
J&ml in color and grain, but it is very much lighter. 

The Soothmng is used for making tea boxes, and for fuel. It is a very light white wood, 
having something of the grain and appearance of deaL 

Another wood much used in making tea boxes ia the Jhulla, a reddish wood of rather 6ne 
grain. It is heavier than the Soothrung, and rather more durable. They are both soft wood, 
and do not last long. 

The Phooma snd Ratta are woods of the same kind. They are not hard or durable, bot 
their grain is very beautiful, and they are easily worked. 

Ch£m is used in making tables, doors, &c., as well as in boat-building. 

Oara are made from a wood called Zin£ri. 

There are many other woods found in the forests of the District, viz., Telor, Gamair^ 
Jh&kie, Shoondi, Awdl, Pyng, Morai, Bathkhoor, Gondrai, Ehfirol, Shnnari, Boara, Mow 
Hidul, Jam, Moh&l, Hooza, Qhoojenga, fihajr&ng, Asli&, GhoonallUh, Hizul, Shimoil, B&roon, 
and Baija, hot cone of them are of great value or userulness. 

There are no Government teak plantations. 

There is a local measure for all timbers, which is called a iere. A here is equal to a bath 
of eighteen inches, and the timber is valued according to the namber of beree it measuies in 
circumferenoe. 
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The following Table is used iu obtaining approximately, for commercial purposes, tbe cubic 
conteote of the Jfirnl, which, as already stated, is the most expensive kiud of wood found in 
the District. The unit of measure is the hath or cubit of eighteea ioohes^ which is divided 
into six mooU or hands of three inolies each. 

The length of a log is multiplied by the square of one-third its girth, which is takes as 
the diameter, aud the result obtained is divided by 250, or a kalli, the standard cubic measure 
in which, and its fractional parts, cubic contents are expressed. The kalli, which is the 
standard measure, is an approximation to the cubic contents of a log, ten cubits long, by two 
and a half cubits in girth, as will be seen from the following calcnlation :— 



10 



,2i 2i. 



=10 X 2 



This dcDomioator of 36 will be invariable in all similar calculations, whatever the girth msy 
be. It is therefore rejected in reducing the conteuts of all logs to their values iu kallis. 

In order to assist the memory in practice, double the girth is always taken as the numer- 
ator of the fraction to which the diameter is reduced. So that to obtain the value in kallis, 
the length is multiplied by the square of double girth, and the result divided by 250, the 
denominator 36 being rejected from the calculation. 



Length or 
deeg. 


Girth or 
her. 


NuHierator of fraction 

to which the diameter is 

reduced = two girths. 


Total. 


Denomi. 
nator. 


Kalli. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


24 
3 
34 

4 

44 
5 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


250 
S60 
490 
640 
810 
1,000 


260 


1 taffi. 
ItV „ nearly. 
1« ., „ 
SAknUis „ 
3A .. ,. 



"When the divisor 250 does not go evenly in the result obtained by the multiplication of 
the length by the square twice girth, the following Table of aliquot parts is used to calculate 
the fractioas of a kalli : — 

Example : 



260 =1 


kalli =16 chatlaok.. 


126 = 4 


» = 8 


624 =i 


.. = * .. 


Sli =i 


;. = 2 


161 =tV 


.. = 1 


n = 


4 „ 


3 A or 4 


„ =10 gundas. 


l«or2 




Oii or 1 


„ =10 hurras. 



0-rAor i 



JV.5. — In practice, the approximations given in the second oolomn are used, and smaller 
fractions than a chattack aie scarcely ever taken into account. 
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The Wftf in whioli the Table is used will he andentood from the foUoniiig example. 

He cubic coDteats of a log of timber, ten cabite long, by three cubits in girth, ate thua 
calculated -.-^ 

10 
x6 

60 
x6 



860 ) 360 ( 1 kalli. 
250 
6Si ) 110 ( i kalli or 4 chattaolis. 

en 

31* ) 47* ( i „ OP S 
31t 

16i ) J6J ( 1 cbattack. 
16} 
k / i \ ^ kamw or gundas. 



1 katli 7 chattacke 5 giandss. 

INDIA-BUBBEB. 

Id 1862 it was found that Caoatchono or India-rubber wm yielded bj a tree growing in 
tbe forests of Cachar. la that year sbont 1,000 maunds o£ robber were collected and §old in 
the bazaars of the District. Dnrtng the following year, it is said, more than 2,O0O mannds were 
collected. In the beginning of 1863 the Board of Revenue decided that the right of tapping 
for rubber ahonld be leased out to the highest bidder above a reserve price of Bs. 18,000. 
Tbe formw was to hind himself to plant out 400 young trees every year in order to supply the 
waste caused by tapping for rubber. This condition seems to have deterred people from 
bidding, as no offer was made. Objections were also made to a clause in the proposed lease, 
limiting the time of collecting the rubber to the months between November and April, as it 
was said that the yield of the tree is greatest during the rains. The Board of Revenue upon 
this directed that the right of tapping for rubber should be reserved foe another year. 
Nothing has been done in the matter since then. 

It is thought that the forests of Caehar would yield annually 3,000 maunds of robber, 
which could be sold in tbe bazaars of the District at rates varying from Rs. 15 to Bs. 10 pet 
maand. 

The tree from which the robber is obtained grows to the height of from 13 to 35 feet; 
its girth, when it is old enough to be tapped, varies from IS inches to 6 feet. The tree when 
first tapped gives sometimes 20 seers of robber ; hot this is a very high yield. It is again 
tapped after an interval of three or four years ; but it then gives very much less rubber than 
when first tapped. 

I have not seen the tree, and no information that I have received enables me to say 
whether it resembles the hened guianeosis, or even to what class it belongs. 
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There ore several kinds of bamboos growing in Cacliftr. Among these Uie prinoipal 
are the Poloo, the Mooli, the Phesa, and-the Bhoolka, all of vbich are found only in tlta 
forests ; and tlie Barira, the Betwa^ aod B&kfil, which are growa in the villages. 

Ilie Doloo is fouad in great quantities in the valleys of the Upper Borak and Jherie 
rivers. It is fit for use when abont four years old, and is then from 30 to 40 feet high, and 
ten to twelve inches in circumference. It is sold at the rate of Bnpees 40 per thousanf. 
It is chiefly used for fences, the roofs of houses, &c. 

The Mooli bamboo chiefly g^wa in the Sunnai and Modnra valleys, and in the Serrispur 
Hills. Almost all the bamboos of this kind flowered and seeded during the last two years, and 
have since died. The young plants had scarcely b^itn to grow when I was in the interior of 
the District last year. I was thea told that they wouM be flt for use in three or four years, 
when they will be about the same size as the Doloo bamboo. 

The Bhoolka and Phesa are taller and thicker than either the Doloo or Hooli bamboo ; 
but they are not so valuable or useful. They are chiefly used for fuel. 

The Barwa is the most valuable of the bamboos which are grown in the villages. It 
sometimes reaches a very great height. There are some clamps in the compound of the house 
in which I live more than 80 feet high, and 18 inches in circumference. 

The average height of this bamboo is not, however, more than 50 feet, and very few are 
more than 12 inches in circumference. Barwa bamboos are sold at rates varying from two 
to four annas each. The uses to which they are put by the people of the District are 
innumerable. • 

The Betwa bamboo is scarcely less useful than the Barwa ; but it is much smaller, and is 
not strong enough to be used for the posts of houses, which are frequently made of the Barwa. 

Betwa bamboos are sold (ot above one anna each. 

The B&k&l is about the same size as the Betwa, and is sold for the same price. It i> 
principally us^ is making roo& of houses. 

The most important kinds of ratan found in Cachar are those called Jolli, Sundi, and 
GuUah. 

Of these the JiOti is the most important. It is most valuable when ten years obi, when 
it is abont 60 feet liHig and 2) inches in circumference. 

JUtasB are sold in bundles, called moar&s, each of which oontains 80 ratans. A moari of 
iTalli ratans, each of , which is 12 feet lon^, is kM for aboat tea vinas. 

z3 
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- Hie Stlndi is leu valuable, Uie price of » motti of tbe same sits beiog onty 
^lunee anbH. . 

The Gollali bet is scrfd ia longer pieces tLim the Jalli or Saadi, and the price of the 
moari, each piece of wliich is twenty feet long, is seldom more than ooe ani^a aod three pie. 

I hare not space here to ennmcnte all Ibe oses to which tbe ratui ia pat by tb« 
people of -the District. 

All the timber, bamboos, and rataos eiported from the Distriet pay a toll to Government, 
which is levied at the Sealtekh Ghat, about i\ miles from the Sylhet frontier. The right ol 
collecting the tolls at tbe ghat is annually farmed out to the highest bidder. 

Tbe t»tw wliich the former is entitled to levy aro gives in the foHowbig Statement ;— 
Staff ment thowing ratet of duty o% export at tie Sealleki Custom Ghaut in Caeiar, 



Jiml timber onder 12 cubits, eaoh ... 

Do. above 12, and not exceeding 20 cubits 
Do. above 20 cubits ... 
House poets, Flanks, Mfiroole^ tee,, of do. ... 

Other timbers under 12 cubits 

Do. not exceeding 16 „ 

Do. not exceeding 20 „ ... ... ... 

Do. not exceeding 24 „ 

Do. exceeding 24 cubits, for every additional 4 cubits... 

Flanks, &c. ... ;.. ... .... 

Bamboos, per tbouaand ... 

Canes, Jalli, and Sundi Bets, per 100 bundles 

Do. Gullab, per 100 bundles 

Bamboos to make rafters of thatcbiDg gross, for each rafter 
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... 
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... 1 


8 


1 





... a 






JAIL MANUFACTURES. 

' fl5.' Tlie manufactures of the Jail are quite insignificant, as the prisoners are employe^ 
on extramural labor. Cane chairs, tea boxes, and dales for drying tea are made ia small 
numbers. 



PRINCIPAL PLACES OP WORSHIP, &c. 

'86. The boildiiig of *a fiptecopal Chuich was oommonoed u Silohac in 1891, but it ia 
not yet finished. 

' .'nm^'areno Hindoo Tmaplee of great antaqaity or of any archttectuAl pretensions. 
In the neighbourhood of Udhaiband -tiiere are tbee naoed briet bttiljiiigs in tbe' jnogle, which 
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are said to have been temples built by one of the Bajahs, There is some doubt, however, 
about the purpose for which these buildings were intended. 

Sliidefisur, near Kattigorah, is a place of some sanctit^j and great numbers of Hindoos 
go there to bathe «very year at the time of the "Baroni Snin." 

There are no moeqnee or other Mahomedan reli^ons hnildings worthy of notice, .but there 
is a tomb on one of the Surrispur Hills which is held in great veneration by the Mussnlmans 
of this District and of Sylbet. 

FAIRS, &c. 
37. Amelaor fair is held annually at Silobar. It commences on the Slst D'ecemb^, 
and generally lasts for a week. It was established in 185S-59 by Major Stewart. People 
belonging to the varioas hill tribes attend the mela in great numbers, bringiag with them, 
the few articles they produee. Large numbers of ponies are brought from Munipnr and 
Bnrmab, and there is generally a great traffic in buffaloes. 

There is another fair^ which, for one day, is held annually at the time of the " Baroni Ss&u" 
at ShidesEur. 



RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 
3S. The tellgioua ceremonies observed in public by the Hindus are the Rut Jatra, held in 
Assar in honor of Jaggnrnath ; the Eisbari, on the last day of the month of Srabon, in honor of 
the goddess Siahari ; the Jbulon, held in the end of August, in honor of Eriahna and Badha ; 
the Dooi^ Fooja, which lasts for four days in the month of Assin ; the Ludcbi Pooja, which 
takes place four days af^r the end of the Doorga festival ; the £artick Pooja, on the last day 
of Knrtick ; the Sripunchomi, in honor of Sherreshuttee, held on the fifth day after the full 
moon of Magh ; the Sivaratri, in honor of Siva, held in Falghoon ; and the Dool Jatra, in 
honor of Krishna, held tu Falghoon. 

In addition to these festivals, there is a religious ceremony, called the Nowka Pooja, 
performed from time to time in Cachar hnd the neighbouring Districts. This ceremony ia 
generally performed in satisfaction of a vow made by a man of wealth. There is im par- 
ticular day fixed for its perfonuance, which is in the following manner : — ■ 

A large shed is built in aconvenient spot, at the end of which is a large painted and 
gilt boat, out of which rise in tiers the images of varJoos deities, among whom Bisbah is 
most prominent. 

Sacrifices are ofiered to these divinities, and great crowds of Brahmins pray and feast 
in the shed for a time, varying from three to nine days. The house is then left until' it fallfr 
to pieces, with the boat and the images. 

The chief Mussulman feasts are. the Bukntid, the Mobonmij ijie Buinjw^ -Id, and the 
Subebharat. These are all notable feasts. 
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SANITARY CONDITION. 



39. The District of Cachar is not healtli7, although ia some points its suutaty condition 
is good. The villages aie generally clean, and filth is not allowed to accamulate near the 
dwellings of the people. On the other hand, the sites of the villages are frequently very low, 
and the hooses are snrroaoded with water for several months of the year. 

The bazaars are not so clean as the villages, and the sewerage in Silcbar Municipality ie in 
a very unsatisfactory condition. 

The Station of Silchar is rendered very unhealthy, during the greater part of the year, 
by extensive foul smelling swamps within the Military Caatonmente, which are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the station. 

Great numbers of the inhabitants of Cochar suffer tnm paroxysmal fevers, which recnr 
every fortnight. These fevers, in the course of time, affect the spleen, which becomes very 
large, and is reduced with great difficulty. In some years a very fatal sort of remittent fever, 
accompanied by congestion of tiie brain and luugs, prevails at die breaking np of the rains. 

Ulcers and slcin diseases, of a peculiarly obstinate nature, are very prevalent, cspeciallr 
among the hill tribes, whose mode of life and food have a tendency to a^pravate these die- 
orders. Dysentery, bowel complaints, and worms are also very c 



The origin of th« above diseases may be in a great measure ascribed to the great forests 
and marshes which cover the greater part of the District. 

- Cholera and small-pox also frequently occur, and are very fatal. Cholera, ip Dr. Barker's 
opinion, is often brought from Calcutta by imported laborers, and be remarks that small-pox 
follows closely on the steps of the inooulator. 

BURIAL GROUNDS. 

40. There are two burial grounds for Christians in Silchar, one of which has been lately 
consecrated. There are no noteworthy tombs or inBcriptions in either, 

There are no other burial gronnda. 

BANKING INSTITUTIONS, Sc. 

41, There are no Banks in Caohar, and the trade is so slight, that there are no banking 
operations of importance. The money required for tea-planting is for the most part sent up 
l^y supply bills, which, are granted at the Calcatta Treasury on payment of a fee of eight aunaa 
per cent. 

ZEMINDAR! DAWKS. 

a. There are no zemindari dawks eetablished in the Dietrict. 
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VILLAGE POLICE. 

43. The following- AooouDt of the village pcdice is takea from tbe q>eoid report «b Caohar 
tppesded to Mr. D. J. McN«ile'« r^rt od tbe village watch of tbe Lowa Frovincet of 
Bengal : — 

" Before the annexation of this province hy the British OoTemment^ an establi^ment of 
village servante, called daiooait, was maintained by the Rajah of Cochar, and remunerated hy 
assignments of land, which were estimated at an annual vnlue of Be, fi each, ^niese men 
were placed under the orders of the chowdriea of the mouzahs, and were no doubt employed 
by them indifferendy in reveDne, police, and miscellaneous duties. Their title was probably 
derived &om their employment as messengers. At the first settlement of tJie province under, 
our rale, their jaghire seem to have been all reanmed, and themselves transformed into a eti< 
pendiary force. One chowkidar was assigned to every sixty-foar houses, the owners of Which 
were assessed, without reference to their means, at one pioe each per mensem for lus support. 
His salary thus amounted to 1 Unpee per mensem. His. duty was merely to report heinous 
«B'encee at Uie thannah, and to m^e besides r^nlar periodical reports of tbe state of affiuts 
within his beat. He was not required to patrol at night, the reason of which was that^ 
owing to the wild character of the country, and the wide separation of the houses, the inhabi- 
taata rarely ventnred oat of doors After nightf^l for (ear of wild animals. He was employed, 
in addition to his duties of watch and report, in escorting, collecting peons, carrying treasure, 
and in providing supplies and carriage for troops on march. Cachar being temporarily 
MtUed on the ryotwarj system, tbe chowkidar performed all these duties as an officer of 
Government. 

" The whole of this description still holds good of the Cachar ohowkidars, except that part 
w4iich cone«iis the periodical reports made hy them at the thannah. The value of produce 
has so mnoh increased since the first Bottlement, that the monthly saUry of Bupee 1, which 
nay have been sufficient when it was fixed, is now qoite inadeqnate for the chowkidar's support. 
He is therefore driven to adopt o^ier means to earn a livelihood, and pays, conaeqaently, less 
attention to his police duties. He still makes special reports of crime, but any other attend, 
anoe at the police station depends entirely upOn the accident of his being in the neighbourhood 
for some porpese of bis owa," 

MUNICIPALITIES. 
44. The provisions of Act III of 1864 (B. C.) were introduced into the station of Silobar 
by Qotification of tiie Qovemment of Bengal, dated 29th November, 1865, 

The bonndaries of the Hnnicipality so created were fixed as follows ;— 

Satt.—The eastern boandary of Moaz^ Modhoorbond, 
Wett.—The Katakhal of Tarapoor. 
JfortA.-n~The Borak Biver. 
jBoutA.—The Bo9gir Kbal. 
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He land within these bonndatitf is divided into six mohulUbs or qnarters ; — 

1, Bazar. — Bonnded north by road, Boath of the achool-house protraoted to the tirer. 
Soath by a line drawn fnrm the jonctioa of the road at the Qeneral Hospital to the aontli' 
east corner of the present Jai] Garden; east hyaline drawn in protraction of the road to 
the eart of Jail Garden to the rirer ; and west by the Sylhct and Cachar road. 

Z. Civil limei. — Bounded north by the road to the north of Cutcherry ; Bonth by bazaar; 
east by the riyer; and west by cantonments. 

3. J/a^ayni«.— North-east and west by the rirer^ and south by oiril lines and canton- 
lAebts. 

4. farapore. — The iMkds of Mouzah Tarapon within the Moniinpality, excepting those 
iiniaded in the aboye. 

6. Amhieapoor. — Ditto ditto. 

6. Modioorbund. — Ditto ditto. 

The Militaiy Cantonments are also situated within the Municipal limits ; but th^ are not 
nnder the jurisdiction of the Municipal Commissioners. The Municipal Commiesionera consist 
of a Chairman, Vice-Chairmanj eight European, and three Native members. At a meeting held 
on the 6th June, 1866, a set of Bye-Laws was adopted by the CommissiuierB, and received the 
nanctioD of Government in letter No. KOS, dated 10th Janoaty, 1867. These Bye-Lawe are 
given in the Appendix, 

In October, 1866, the profits of all the waste lands within the limits of the Municipality 
were made over by the Goverumeat of Bengal to the Municipal Commissioners subject to a 
yearly rent of Rs. 5. The area of the land acquired in this way amounts to 160 acres, and. 
includes the ground on which the Silcbar bazaar is built The revenue of the Municipality 
is made up of the following items:— 

1. A rate on houses, buildings, and lands assCBsed under Section 26 of Act III of 
1864. 

2. Tax on carriages, horses, and elephants levied under Section 33 of Act III, 

3. Profits of public ferries, within the Municipality, made over ander letfer No. 790T. . 
dated 9th Marohj 1866, from the Commissioner of Dacca. 

4. Profits of the pound, within the Municipality, made over by letter above referred to. 

6 . "Sines and penalties. 

6. Amount realized from rent of sheds annually erected by Uie ManicipalCommiffiioDers, 
and let to traders attending the Silctuur mela. ' ' 
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7. Profits of the kbas laDfls mode over bj OoTernmetit. The Mveow dtrivad from the 
first Biz Bonrcea amonnted in 1866-67 to Rupees 5,69S>13. No profit* wwe derived dafing 
t^e year 1866-67 from the kbaa lands made over to tlie Mtmicipality , 

The rate levied under Section 26 is 7i percent, of the anuaal valae of tbe holding:' 
or laodj which is assessed as follows : — 

1. For all cntcha bungalows, houses, and ont-bouses, tbe annual value was fixed at ooe* 
third of the actual value, or of tbe sam for which tbe property was saleable at tbe time of 
assessment. This principle was adopted, bet^use it was found that tbe average ananat rent of 
cntcha baildings in Cachar was one-third of tbe sum which would be obtained by selling the 
property. 

2. One-ien^ of the actual valoe of pncca houses and bungalows was fixed as tbair 
annual valne. 

3. It was afterwards settled that cntcha buildings should be assessed separately fnta 
tbe land on which tbey stood, and that one-tenth of the actual v^ue of tbe land should be 
considered as tbe aunual value. 

All lands within the Municipality, except arable lands, and those used for pasturage, have 
been assessed in this manner. 

MILITARY CANTONMENTS. 
45. Firevions to 1840, the detachment stationed in Cachar a}^i«ar8 to bar* been posted 
at Luckipore, which was then on the Mnnipur frontier. 

In December, ISiO, the detachment seems to have been withdrawn to SUchar, and the 
troops have been stationed here ever since. From the time of its arrival, tbe detachment 
seems to have besn butted on tbe low tillahs which are now occupied by the lines, the gim 
shed, tbe magazine, and the hospital. But nothing can be found in either the Civil or Military 
records that throws any light on the way in which these tillahs were acquired, or to show 
that they ever became a cantonment under Regulation XX of 1810. 

In 1860, however, a Committee, composed of the Commissioner of Dacca, tbe Officiating 
Superintendent of Cachar, the Officer Commanding the Sylhet Light Infantry at Cachar, 
tbe Civil Surgeon of the Station, and the Executive Engineer of the Sylhet Division, was 
appointed, under a letter of the Secretary to Ooverntnent of Bengal, in the Public Works 
Department, to " remodel the cantonment bonndaries." Tbe Committee recommended that a 
considerable piece of land should bo added to the so-called cantonment, and proposed the 
following bonndaries :— 

JVtfrM.— The Borak river. 

SouiA. — Kifta Tikurpara (now taken up for new jail) and the Kookie (now police) lines. 

Sa»t. — Road leading from old burial ground to thannab. 

Weii, — Sylhet and Cachar road, and settled lauds. 
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like OTM oonUiiMd within ihsH boanduiaB, inoladm^ the grouiul oooapied by the old lines, 
is 140 aoraa 1 rood wad 13 perehefl. Of this 62 wireB 1 rood and IS perches wu the area of 
the old liuea, and the Committee proposed that the temaining- eighty-eight acres shonld be 
purchased aod made orer to Uie Military Anthorities. 

On zeoeipt of Uiia report, the Secretary to the GoTemment of Bengal, in the Public Worbs 
D^artment, wrote, on the 15th April, 1861, to the Secretary to the Board of Bevenae to request 
that the Military Authorities ehonld be pat in possession of the eighty-«ight acres as proposed 
hj tike Committee. Since than the whole area within the boondaries above-mentioned has been 
considered a cantonment nnder Bt^latioa XX of ISIO. The lines occupied by the sepoys 
are very healthy, owing to their eloTated position ; but the greater part of the land taken up 
on the reoommendation of the Committee of 1860 has been allowed to become jungly 
swonps, UDBtgbfJy, foul-smelting, and a fruitful source of disease amongst the inhabitants of the 
Civil Station, wbieh is in its immediate neighbourhood. 



COlfCLUSION. 
Before eondnding this account of Cachar, I wish to reoord my obligation to Dr. B. A. 
Barker, Civil Surgeon of Cacbar, who agisted me to draw up the notices of the climate and 
sanitary conditions of the District, To Mr. Davey, Berenne Sorreyor, 3rd Division, I am 
indebted for notices of geographical position, soil, area of the District, and in all parts of - 
the Beport I have derived great advantage from hia experience «nd knowledge of this frontier. 

Laetly,' my thanks are due to Dr. Davidson for tb« exhaustive paper on tea cultivation, 
which I have incorporated wiUi the report. 



J, WAEE EDGAR, 

OJleiatintf Dep*^ Commmienw, 
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statement No. I. 

Siaiement ehmn/f tie Revenue collected in 1865-66. 



Description. 


Amount. 




Land Rerenne ... ... 

Abkoree do. 

Stamp do. ... ... ... 

Forest do. 

SaltweUs 

HooaetM 


Ks. 

5fi,761 

19,867 

9,709 

690 

1,907 


A. 
6 
6 
3 

13 
9 



P. 
10 

10 


10 
6 




Kevenae claaaed aa forest is derived 
from the lease of the Sealtek Ghat, and 


Total E«. ... 


2,09,176 


' 








Statement No. II. 

Statement thowing the eolleciiona of Local Funds in 1865-66. 





AmounL 




Ferry Fnnd 
Pound do. 
Convict Labor do. 
One per cent road aeMMment 

Peon's Process Fund 
Begiatration do. ... 
Fisheriee 


£a. 

8,830 

405 

1,7 S2 

21 

3,897 

2,991 

918 

4,610 


A. 

13 
6 
6 

11 
7 
6 
9 



P. 
3 



1 

10 






Total Ba. 


23,467 


11 


2 





Statement Ko. in. 

V no taxes excepting Manicipal rotes, which are as follows :— 

Tax on Carriaget, Sonet, and Shphani*. 



For every 4-wheel carriage on flpringa drawn bv two horses ... ... 

For eT«rj 4-wheel carriage on spring drawn bj one horse, or pony, or a pair of ponies 
■ouder thirteen hands ... •■. .■■ ... ... ... 

For every 4- wheel carriage withont springs ..< .■■ ... ,,, 

For every 2-wbeel carriage on springs ... ... ... .., .,. 

For every 2-wheel carriage without springs drawn by a horsa, pony, or mold 

For every horse .■• .•• •>. 

For every ponv under thirteen haudsi 01 mnia 

For every elepWit ... ... ••• ... ... ... 

PoniM under eleven hands, and obildren's oariiages, the wheels of which do not exceed twenty-four inches 
n diameter, esempti 

Satet on JBvilding*, Zandt, and Soute*. 
7i per cent. «n umtul ralae, the valae being caUolated aa Bhom in hea^g iA of the Beport 

b4 



Bupeea per quarter. 
4 8 

18 

18 
ISO 

12 

2 4 

13 

6 
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Statement No. V. 

list 0/ Civil Bmldin^ lands in Caehur in 1865-6 



Dranummi. 


No. 


ArM. 


AmouDt of umnal 
repain. 


BnuKxi. 


Jail 

Suddet Police Thftnna 

Do, Tushil Kolchareo 

Public EutcliBree and Compound 
OldCemeterr ... ... ... . 

Police Line/ ... .:. Z '. 

Erick.Lin 

Hospiul of do 

Sesltuli Moonaiff"! Kutchareo ... ... 

Do. Tushil Katchareo 

Hylniandy PoUce Thaiina 

Do. Tuahil Xutcbareo ... 
New CemeterT ... 
Luckhlpoor PoKee Force Tliannn 

Post Office .'.'.' ".' 

Cofllv Line, P. W. D. 

Coolr Depat, Silchar *" 

Ditto Sattigorah ;; 

Ditto Puochenim 
Sadder lIoonBiffa Kuttharee 




9 


8 

3 

1* 
U 

uo 







8 

8B 

1 

2 

2 

■ 


1 
2 
1 

2 
S 
2 
1 
1 
9 
i 
S 
2 

3 

2 
1 
3 
S 

1 




2 
S 
14 

aj 
i( 

8 
7 

13 
I 

IG 



1 

6 
21 
Ifi 
38 

2 

8 
27 
11 

as 




Uninown. In o. of P. W. D. 
Bupeea IS2 ( „ Police. 
„ 85 CivU authority. 
Unknown. Inc. of P. W. D. 
Ditto. 
„ t 3,500 „ Police. 

„ P. W. D. 
Unkno-TO. • Ditto. 
Ditto. Ditto. 
„ SO Civil authority. 
„ 191 t Id 0. of Police. 
II 4fi Civil aulhoritv. 
191 In 0. of Police. 
« CivU authority. 
IncofP. W. D. 
n 191 „ Police. 

„ P. W. D. 
1. fiO Post Office. 

Fnknown. In c. of P. W. D. 
60 Ci,U Sargeon. 
SOO Civil authority. 
H 240 Ditto. 
t> 25 Ditto. 









t AmouDt erpeikM io 



n ooBitnwtieB of llie Polio* Gun. 



Statement No. VI. 

List of Zemindary Dawk Slaiions, I'ost OJices, Stamp Vending Placet, Telegraph StatiotUt 
" #«»! ^'c, in Cachar. 



Silchar. 

Dillo. 

Ditto. 

Diito. 
Eatligonfa. 

Ditto, 
Hylakandj. 
Luokeepoor. 



Post Office. 
Teleeraph Office, 
S udder MooneiSee. 
Stamp Vending. 
Post OfTice. 
MoontiflVe. 
Poit Office. 
Poat OOice. 



Statement No. VZL 

Statement ahoioing the intlitutton and dUpoial of Civil Suiit in 1866. 



BudnsM. 


Initituted. ' 


DitpoMd. 


BnuKU. 




928 
1,157 


819 
1,118 




Total ... 


2,079 


1,932 
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Statement No. Vllb. 

statement tkomng tie inttitution and dispoial of Iteventte Catu in 1865-66. 



Description. 


Inaatnled. 


Disposed of 


Behakks. 


Settlemento 


213 


181 




Divisions ... 








Suits ander the Eent Laws (Table 1, 








Total A, Eetum No. II) 


53 


63 




Applications under ditto (Total B, 








ditto) ... 


S 


3 












(Table III, ditto) ... 


4 


4 




Resumptions 








Mutations ... 


'"ei 


"68 




Acquisition of lauds and property for 








public purposes 


7 


4 




Excise Cases 


211 


211 




Miscellaneous Cases 


423 


376 




Miscellaneous Cases connected with 








Government estates ... 
















and other suits 


1 


1 




Applications of all kinds. Act XI of 








18S7 ... 


i.. 






Appeals of all sorts of Collectors ... 


1 


"' 1 




Applications for purchase of waste 








lands, or for commutation to rent 








free of existing grantB 


43 


24 




Sales for arrears of revenue 




... 




„ of putni taluks under Begula. 








tion VIII of 1819 








„ of waste lands 


'" 8 


"' 7 




„ of under-tenui«s under Act VIII 








of 1865, B.C. ... 








Claims to money in deposit 


'"61 


"ei 




Stamp Cases 


13 


13 




Kotices under the Bent Laws (Table 








11, Return 14) 








Income Tax Cases 


"128 


"128 




Total 


1,230 


1,075 





Statement No. vm. 

Blsnt J there beiog do Small Cause Court in Cachar. 
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Statement No. DC. 

Statment thoviing U« SUtrilutim of Police Force and their Salariet on \st January, 1867. 



STATION. 


No.oE 
Officers. 


Salary per 
month. 


Kbxasks. 


Sdddbr Station. ■ 




Bs. 




Sub-Inspector 
Head CoDstables 
ConGtaUes... 


1 
3 

20 


60 
36 
200 




Kathgobah. 
Sab-Inepector ... ■ '. ... 
Head Constables 
Constables ... 


I 
2 
11 


60 
35 
1« 




Htilakahdt Station. 
Snb-Inspector 
Head Constables 
Constables ... 


1 
3 
16 


50 
52 
160 




LUGKHIPOOB. 

Sub-Inspector 
Head Constables 
Constables ... 


1 
2 
IS 


70 
37 
ISO 





Statement No- X. 

statement of Aikaree Colleetiom, ^c, tn 1865-86. 





Amonnt of 


Amount of 
ColleotionB. 


Same of 
Distillery. 


Onsjah Oolalta. 


lUtftof Tax, fc. 






Efl. A».P. 








Country epirii 


1.637 gdlona. 


3,028 5 3 


SaddM! 
lillery. 





Be. t-llpereallon. 
]:acense^,Ba.S4 

peraDnimL 
liceniefee, wholo 


Spirit maanfactnied in 




moo 






India on E«gli.h 










Bale B8. 36, and 


method. 










retail Be. 48 do. 


fenuented liquors. 





400 






Do. do., and Hotel 
licenw fee, Kb. 
100 do. 






86a 13 






Chundoo ■ 


Mda."'s. C. 


78 12 1 








Gunjah 


101 1 2 


10,723 4 




EiKhtgolaliB— BamGo- 
bind.Tanddntt Mohnn, 


Re. 2 per seer. 










License fee, Rs. 43 










Snmboo Nath, Boba 












Nnndo, Kootee Ram, 












Kadir Bni,EmamBra, 












and EjBnub Chnm, 




qpimn 

SliBcellMieona (sale pro- 








Tendon. 






37 4 6 








ceeds of confiscated 












Mtide). 


















Total... 


66,761 6 10 
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statement No. XXI. 

Table of Dittaneei from one Police Station to the other, and from each to Sudder Station. 



From Sudder Station to Eatigonili Station 
From Do, to Hsilakandy Do. 

From Do. to Luckipoor Do. 

From Katigotah to Haikkandy Do. 

From Do, to Luckipoor Do. 

From Luckipoor to Hailakandy Do. 



18 Miles. 



34 
41 





Statement No. XIU. 




DESIGNATION. 


Salary 
Montb 


per 


DESIGNATION. 


Salary per 
Month. 




Be. 


A. 




K«. A. 




.. 1,600 









Aaeifltant do. 


600 





Head Clerk 


60 


Do. do. 


450 





2nd do. 


30 


lit MoonniF 


200 





Moonshee 


85 


Slid do. 


160 





Head Mohomr 
Mohurrir 


20 
10 


KsVJUIU£ Dbpabthx 


MT. 




Nazir ... 


50 


Head Cletk 


80 





6 Peons, at Be. 8 each 


48 


£nd do. 
8M do. 


80 
15 






SdDDEH MOOXSIFV ESTABLISHUENT. 


Sheristadar '.'.'. 
iMoooaliee 


.'! 80 
35 






Sheristadar 

3 Moharrirs, at He. 8 each 

Nazir ... 

10 Peons, at Ej. 8 each 

Stationery ■ 


25 
24 


Had Mohonil ... 
MohHrrir 
Do. ... 


SO 
12 
10 







20 
80 
8 


Do. ... 


8 





SkalteKH MoOKBIPP ESTABLISHMINT. 


Do. ... 


7 







25 


N«zip ... 


60 





3 Mohiirnis, at Rs. 8 each 


24 


Naib Nazir 


15 





Nazir ... 


20 


Acconntant 


36 





8 Peons, at Bs. 8 each . 


64 


Assistant Accountant 


8 





Stationery 


8 


Treasurer 


66 





FODZDAHY DePAITHHKT. 




Mohuiril 


15 





MoonshM 


35 


Do. ... 


10 





Head Mohurrir 


20 


a Foddais at Bs. 10 eacli 


20 





Mohurrir 


16 


Duftry... 


7 





Do. ... 


10 


Motafiz 


SO 





2 Mohurrira 


16 


Mohurrir 


10 





Duftry ... 


4 


Do ... 
ChaprasBie 

3 do.,atBa. Seaoli... 
Daftly ... 
Tnsheel Head Hohoiril 


7 
10 
24 

6 
20 









Assistant ComnasiOHM's Establishuent. 
Moonshee ... ... 16 

Mohurrir ... ... 8 

Chupprassia ... ... 8 


Mohnrrir 


10 





Assistamt to Deputy CoMmaeiowBE's 


Do. ... 


7 





EffEABUaaiDJNT. 




8 Tnsheeldan, at Ks. 30 each 


90 





Mohurrir 


12 


6 Mohnirirs, at Rs. 10 each 


60 





Do. ... 


9 


33 Peons, at Ba. 8 each 


264 





Chupiassie 


8 


Sweeper 


6 





Do. for Civil Surgeon 


S 
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Statement No. Xill—CConHnmd.j 



DESIGNATION. 

Dbpcti Magistea-m's EaTABLiSHioanr. 



Salary per 
Month. 



12 



Mobonir 

Do. ... ... - W 

Cbuprassie ... •■■ 8 

2 Kutcbaree Chowkedars, at Be. 6 each 12 

Jail. 

Jailor ... 

NaibDarogah ... ... 20 

Native Doctor ... ... 25 

3 Warders, at Rs. 8 each ... 24 
Cemetery Chowkedar ... 7 
Vacciuatoz ... ■ - • 10 

Abearbz. 
Moonshee 
Head Mohorrix 
Mohotrir 
Darogah 

3 Moharrire, at Bs. 10 each 

4 Peons, at Be. 6 each 
4 Do., at Bs. 5 each 
2 Distillery Peons, at Bs. 6 each 
Stationery 



Officb OB Pbotectoe of 
1 Protector of Laborera 
1 Englisb Head Clerk 
1 Do. second do. 

Post OmcE. 
1 Post Master 
1 Clerk... 
1 Delivery Peon 

PoLtos. 
District Soperintendent 



20 

16 

15 

20 

24. 

20 

12 

1 



XjABOBISS. 

5O0 

60 

50 



DESIGNATION. 

OfHCE EffTABLIBHUBNT. 

Head Clerk 

1 Mohnrrir ... 

2 Servants 
8 Inspectors 

7 Sab- Inspectors 

I l&t Grade Head Constable 

8 2nd do. do. 
IS 3rd do. do. 
22 4tbdo. ■ do. 
330 Constables 

Bsgihtbab's Officb. 



Salaiy per 
Month. 



40O 
400 
25 
160 
195 
264 



Total Bupeea 



1 Clerk .. 

1 Do. ... ... ... 30 

1 Mohnrrir ... ... 10 

Teleqeaph OmcE. 
Telt^raph Master ... ... 100 

Servants ... ... 116 

Medical Dbpasthent. 
Civil Sa^eon ... ... 300 

I Clerk... ... ... 50 

Chabitablk Hospital, 
Native Doctor ... ... 25 

EATTiaoKAH Coolie Depot. 
Native Doctor ... ... 50 

3 Servants ... ... 15 

PtnrcHQEAM Coolie Depot. 
1 Native Doctor ... ... 25 

3 Servants ... ... 15 
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Statement No. XIV. 

Zut of European ReaidenU and namet of Principal Native Zemindari and Mereianlt, with tietr 
places of Tetidence. 



J. W. Edgar, Esq. 
J. Birkmyre „ 
N. T. Davey „ 
Dr. R. A. Barker 
C. Marshall, Esq. 
W. W. Daly, Esq. 
£. F. Litchfield, Esq. 
J, A. BrowQ „ 

John Smeal „ 

Dr. B. B. Davidson 
A. Brownlow, Esq. 
A. P. SaDdemaD, £sq. 
J. P. Stuart 
T. Borland 
C E. Liveeay 
T. McMeekin 
G. Grace 
A. Kellie 
C. J. Brown 
A. "White 
A. Service 
J. J. Holbert 
M. Von Pn^^ 
P. B. BuckenoQ 

A. J. Tydd 

B. W. Hall 
H. H. Brownlow 
E. Kowe 
E. Echardst 
J. ConoU 
W. Fox 

C. M. Shircore 
A. Shaw 

W. J. Winchester 
H. L. Harwood 
G. B. Nicholls 
H. Klotz 
E. Matson 
W. Aitchison 
W. J. McArthnr 
TV. Forbes 
C. W. Bogsbawe 



Silchar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coocbeela 

Ainakhal 

Larsingh 

Shildoopee 

Nat wan poor 

Doodpattee 

Silcoorce 

Jallingah 

Naroinpoor 

Bundookmarab 

Monacherra 

Chengcooree 

Cbunderpoor 

Kunchunpoor 

Dooloo 

BaladbuQ 

Bosekaudy 

Dwarbuad 

Durgakoona 

Hathicnri 

Jheerigbat 

BnrsanguQ 

Massunpoor 

Bickrampoor 

Monairkhat 

Luckinagur 

Borooncbera 

Kattul 

West Julling^ 

Kookiecberra 

Ropacherra 

Kntlicherrah 



Officiating Deputy Commissioner. 

Assistant Deputy Commissioner. 

Revenue Surveyor. 

Civil Snrgeon. 

Protector of Laborers. 

District Superintendent of Police. 

Captain Commanding at Cachar. 

Superintendent of Local Roads. 

Merchant. 

Tea Planter. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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JUii of European Sendentt and namcM of Principal Native Zemndan and Merckantt, mtk tieir 
placet of rendcnce. — (Continued). 



Namea. 


Residence. 


Reuaekb. 


Oat«fl, Esq. 


Mohnnpoor 


Tea Planter. 


C.Litchfield „ 


Bowleah 


Ditto. 


W.Nicoll 


Arcattipoor 


Ditto. 


». Steel 


Balichurra 


Ditto. 


W. Harlow 


Binnakandy 


Ditto. 


C.E. Jackson „ 


Sacharra 


Ditto. 


T. L. Wise 


Lalleenagur 


Ditto. 


A. MoDro „ 


Loharbund 


Ditto. 


A. Stewart 


Oroonabund 


Ditto. 


P. Parry 


Claverhouse 


Ditto. 


K. Mills 


Irangmarah 


Ditto. 


E. B. Cattel 


Bugliaghat 


Ditto, 


£. L.Edgar 


Caseepoor 


Ditto. 


J. Thompson „ 


Doolargram 


Ditto. 


W. Chemel „ 


Majargram 


Ditto. 


A. K. Toney „ 


Doyapoor 
Diddarklosh 


Ditto. 


R. W. Sheriff „ 


Ditto. 


P. -Williamson „ 


Telka 


Ditto. 


F. Jones. „ 


Bahadoorpoor 


Ditto. 


J. SeUar 


Alexanderpoor 


Ditto. 


J. Stevens „ 


Jeerighat 


Ditto. 


W. Shaw 


Rooknie 


Ditto. 


A. G. DePonehy „ 


Krishnapoop 


Meraehdar. 


NursiogDhur 


Silchat 


Native Merchant, 


Gopaul Chunder Laha and Co. ... 


Ditto 


Ditto. . 


HurGovindSha 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


TeluekRam „ 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


KishoreDaes,, 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Gobind Ram „ 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Kflm Prosaud Poddar 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


ShibProsaud „ 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


GovindRam „ 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ratn Ijochun ,, ... 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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Statement No. XV. 







Rate per Mannd. 


Bate per Seer. 


Reuareb. 




Ra. 


As. 


P. 


Ra. 


As. 


P. 




Eice, Ist Bort 


i 


3 








2 







Do., 2nd „ 


3 











1 


3 




Salt 


6 


4 


6 





2 


3 




Dholl,Urbnr 


5 


7 








2 









3 


8 


8 





1 


e 




„ Kalloie 


8 











1 


4 




„ Moongh 


i 


2 








1 


9 




„ Khassaree 


t 


4 


6 





1 







„ Gram 


6 


2 








2 


3 




Oil 


12 


11 








6 


6 




Ghee 


28 


9 








12 


3 




Sagar 


14 


8 


6 





6 


2 




Goor, IstBort 


7 











3 


2 




Tobacco 


14 











6 







Chilta, 1st sort 


II 











4 


1 




Pepper, Black 


18 


6 


6 





7 


1 




Curammaeed 


18 


1 


6 





8 


3 




Ginger 


6 


12 








8 







Turmeric, dry 


7 











3 


8 




Potatoes 


t 


8 


6 





2 







Bran 


1 


4 











6 




Milk 


i 


15 








2 


3 




Butter ... 


62 


S 





1 


6 


4 




Attak, 1st sort 


8 


1 


3 





3 


6 




Do. 2nd „ 


6 


9 


6 





3 







Flour 


9 


U 


5 





4 


3 




Sugar (Shukkcr) 


9 


4 


8 





4 


1 




CUeera 


4 


3 


7 





2 







Slioojee 


ir 


8 








8 


1 




Chunna 


i 


1 


9 





1 


9 




Bboonjah 


e 


14 


3 





3 


2 




Shatoo 


7 


6 


8 








6 




Lime 


3 


9 








1 


6 




Paddy 


1 


3 








« 


6 




Copper 


70 








1 


12 









65 








1 


10 







Brass 


47 


8 





1 


3 







Cloths. 


Per Tbtlnn. 


Per Yard. 


Reuakes. 




Ks. 


As. 


P. 


Bs. 


As. 


P 




Long Cloth 


22 


8 








9 


6 




NienSliook 


9 











8 







American ... 


10 











4 


6 




Mulmnl 


6 





» 





5 







Broadcloth 











2 


8 







Khoroa 


1 


12 








6 







Mutta ... 


3 











2 


6 
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Statement No. XVI. 

Blank; there being no works of public utility conatracted at the expense of private 
individuale. 



Statement No. XVII, 

Blank ; there being no Presses in Cachor. 



Statement No. XVIII. 

Gloitary of Local Termt. 



mm 

Borhkooya 



A. 

A large lake, once a stream, and aftenrards closed. 

B. 

A Judicial Officer of the Bajah'e Government competent to tiy Civil and 

Criminal coses. 
Timber. 
A title, inferior to Mozoomdar, obtained \>j a Mirashdar in the Bajab's 

time by payment of a fee of Rs. 50. 
Low lands usually under water in the rains, and dry in the cold season. 



Candy ... A tract of high-lying land. 

Chowdri ... A title, the highest held by any of the Mirasbdara of the District, obtain- 

ed in the Eajah's time by payment of a fee of "Re. SOO. 
CAoio Borhhooya or 
Mazarhkooya ... A lesser rank than Borbhooya. 



J)heia Jborai ... Estates, part of the revenue of which was received by members of the 
Bajab's family. The remainder was paid to the Bajah. 

Dial ... Same as khall or nullah. Usually one that runs out of a bbil. 

Diamadi Jborai ... Estates, the revenues of which were divided between the Bajah and his 
spiritual gnide. 

Bijtt Lumar Joorai,. Estates, part of the revenue of which was reoeived by the female mem- 
bers of the Royal family. 
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Doomhno . . . EstateSj part of the revenae of which was received by the Bajah^s mother. 

Sdroo , . . Firewood. 

J)nt$aiii Zamin . . , Lands paying the highest rat« of aseeesment, ani^settled for the longest 

time. Called so often, thoagh having no reference to the decennial 

ECtUement of Sengal. 

G. 

Giotdweet ... The law of Ghosaweet, an old custom that obtained in the District in the 

time of the Bajahs, and was continued till lat«lyj viz., that upon the 
payment of arrears of rent due by any defaulter, the payer was en- 
titled to take possession of the land for which the arrear was paid> 
and hold it aa his own Ghosaweet : is also used by the common people 
in the sense of bundobnst settlement. 

QiamiJoorai ... Estates, part of the revenue of which was received by the Ranis of 
inferior rank to the chief Baui. 



Ealabadi ... Lands settled after date of the lost general settlement. 

Heisii Zuaar Joorai Estates, part of the revenae of which was received by the daughters of 

the Bajahs. 
Boahur ... A large tract of low land. 



Jketl 

Joom 



A heap of refuse ; generally applied to the refuse burnt when forest 

lands are cleared for cultivation. 
Low lands always under water. 
The mode of cultivation in use among the hill tribes. 



KlUlma 
EkooRe 
Koo Zami 
Koorie 



lag 

LuthkuT 



In the revenue system of the Bajahs of Cachar, a khfl was a corporation 
- of joint landholders who were jointly and severally liable for the 
revenue of the whole land in the kh^. 
Estates, the whole revenae of which was paid to the Bajah himself. 
Salt wells. 

Lands once cultivated, and afterwards allowed to remain waste. 
The last pool left in a bhil or howhur in dry season. 

A range of hills. 

A title, inferior bo Mozoomdar, obtained in the Bajah's time by payment 
of a fee. 
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M. 

Miroihdar ... One wbo holda land direct from GoTernment. 

Jllottdul ... A villain chowkidar. 

Marul ... A headman in the potter caste. 

Mohadebi Joorai ... Estates, part of the revenue of which was received hy the Moha Kaoi, 
or the first wife of the Rajah. 

Mozoomdar ... Title, next to Chowdri, obtained by payment of a lesser fee. 



PMri 
Pdlrar Jeorai 



Pycatt 



A line cut through either forest or grass jungle for any purpose. 

Estates, part of the revenue of which was received by the head council- 
lor of the Bajah. 

One who rents land from a Miraehdar for rent payment in money or kind, 
bat is non-resident on the land. Also used of a sub-tenant of julkur 
or bonkur holding. 



Raj 
Syat 



A collection of kbfls. This word is used by the Caoharies of the hills 
in the sense of " village." 

One who rente land from a Miraehdar for a stated time for money pay- 
ments of rent, and resides on the land. 



Snng Joorai 

Sun 

TeelaA 



Estates, a portion of the revenue of which was pud to the brother of 
the Rajah. The remainder was paid to the Bajah, 

The Ooloo grass, which is used for thatching. 



T. 



A hillock or hillocks. 



Means in Cachar the Sudder Station. 
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statement Ko. XX, referred to in heading 23 of the Beport. 

Ta6le ihomng. tie namet of OulpoiU, «itk ike Force iept up at them, and their relative Jitiaueet 
from Silchar, <hi \it January, 18G7. 







Poaca. 




Names of Outpoata. 


}, 




1 


1 


Distancea 
from 
Silchar. 


Uhnlleaaor 

Ealladhim 

Ilaogroom 

Kinglow 

Bonai ... 

Moniadbni 

ChnUa ... 

Jeerw ... 

Aaaaloo 

Semter 




1 
... 
1 


2 
2 

2 


11 

12 
12 
10 

9 
10 

» 
16 
12 
11 


12 
13 
U 
11 
10 
12 
10 
30 
15 
13 


50 Uilea. 
15 „ 
SO „ 
50 „ 
80 „ 
23 „ 
85 „ 
30 „ 
50 „ 
'* „ 
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Statement No. ZXII, referred to in heading 44 of the Report, 

MUNICIPALITY OF CACHAR. 



BYE-LAWS. 



His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in accordance witli the provieions of 
Section 8* of Act III, B. C, of 1864, having directed the publication of the following bye- 
laws for the Cachar Municipality in the Bengalee Qazette, they are hereby published for 
general infonnatiun. 

FOB REGULATING THE TIME AND MODE OF COLLECTING THE RATE AND 
TAXES. 

1. Each quarterly instalment of the rate and taxes mentioned in the Act eball be 
cosfiiilered to have become due at the commencement of the quarter on account of which 
such instalment is payable, and may be levied at any time after the commencement of such 
quarter, that is to say : — 

«"!'"» -^ SOthA^ril. I [ ,;F«bruarj. 

2. From the lists prepared under the provisions of Sections 29 and Sft of the Act, the 
Collecting Officer shall prepare the bills prescribed by Section 44. The bills so prepared shall 
be issued under the signature of the Com miBsioners or their Secretary, if there be one, to the 
subordinate officers on the Collecting Establish men t, and shall be by them presented to the 
persons named therein la the manner hereinafter described. 

8. Every Collecting OfScer shall be provided with a certiGcate of his authority to collect, 
and every such certificate shall bear the seal of the Municipality, and the signature of the 
Chairman. Every Collecting Officer at the time of demanding payment shall be bound to 
show this certificate if required. 

4. The Collecting OflScer taking the money in payment of any demand shall give the 
receipt for it. 

b. When the name of any owner is not known, it shall be sufficient to designate him 
in any notice, bill, or other proceeding under the Act, as the owner of the property on which 
the rate is assessed, without further description. 

6. Every bill, for any sum due on account of the rate or taxes leviable under the Act, 
shall, if possible, be presented to the individual yarned therein in person ; but if such personal 
presentation be found impossible, the bill shall be left at his usual place of abode, and such 
deiivety shall be deemed to be the presentation required by Section 44, 
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7. The Officer to whom a bill iDa7 be issued for presentation shall receive the amount 
of such bill at the time of preeentation, or at any time within ten days from the date on which 
the bill shall have been first presented by him. 

8. Every person required, in writing, to furnish any schedule or return which the Com- 
missioners may lawfully require him to furnish, shall send such schedule or return to the Office 
of the Commissioners within one week from the date of the service of the requisition in the 
manner described in Section 81 of the Act. Any person failing to do so shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding Kupees 5 for the omiseion, and to a penalty not exceeding Knpeee Z for 
every day the omission shall after warning continue. Any person submitting a false or incorrect 
Bcbedale or return shall be liable to a penalty of Rupees 5, provided that nothing in this bye- 
law shall be held to preveut the institution of a criminal prosecution ander the Penal Code, 
should the facts appear to warrant such a proceeding. 

9. Every owner, occupier, or other person shall permit the Commissioners, or any one 
appointed by them, under a written authority, for that purpose, at any time between sunrise 
and Euusetj to enter and inspect any coach-house or stable in which there is reason to believe 
that there is any vehicle or animal liable to taxation under Section 35 of the Act. Any person 
obstrncting the Commissioners or any person duly authorized by them in making such entry 
and inspection shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Rupees 20. 

10. Every distraint madennderthe Act shall be executed by the Collecting Officer, unless 
the Commissioners may otherwise direct, and the property distrained shall, pending sale or 
recovery from the defaulter of the amount due, remain in charge of the Collecting Officer, who 
shall deliver a list in the form C. prescribed in the Act of the property distrained. 

11. Immediately on distraint, the Distraining Officer shall post upon the house of the 
defaulter a notice of sale, fixing a day for the sale, not less than seven days from the date of 
distraint, and on the day of sale notice shall be given by beat of drum. 

12. Payment of purchase-money for property sold, and delivery of the property, shall 
be made immediately after the sale ; and if the purchaser fail to pay the full amount of his 
bid, it shall be lawful for the Distraining Officer, at bis discretion, to sell the property again 
on the same or any other day, and the first purchaser shall in suob case be responsible to the 
Commissioners for any loss which shall be recoverable as a debt due to them. 



TOR REGULATING THE CONDUCT OP PERSONS EMPLOYED BY THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

13. All persons employed by the Commissioners, whose services may be no longer ^- 
qnired, shall be liable to discharge after receipt of previoos notice, or pay in advance, for the 
period of one month ; and no such person shall withdraw from the duties of his office without 
having given previous notice for the period of one month, on pain of forfeiture of one mouth's 
salary. 

14. All persons now holding, or who may hereafter be appointed to, any office under 
the Commissioners shall, when required so to do, furnish good security to such amount as the 
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Commiseioners may From time to time fix ; aod any person filing to furntsli guch security 
within reasouable time, or within such time as the Commissioners may appoint, shall be 
held to have thereby forfeited his appointment, and may be removed from office. 

15. Whenever it shall be proved to the satisfaotion of the Commissioners that any person 
in their employ has been guilty of any violation of duty or wilfal breach or neglect of any 
rule, regulation, or order made or given by competent authority, or has withdrawn from the 
duties of his office without permission, or without having given previous notice for the period 
of one month, or has done any act by the performance of which, or haa omitted to do any act 
by the non^performance of which, the Commissioners shall have suffered, or may have incurred 
the risk of suffering loss or injury, or has failed to perform any duty with all due diligence, 
or has been guilty of any act of insubordination towards any superior Officer, or has accepted 
or obtained, or agreed to accept or attempted to obtain, from any person, for himself or for any 
other person, any gratification whatever, other than authorized remuneration, in respect of any 
official act, or has in bis official capacity given any information which he knows or believes to 
be false, or lins committed any ofFence punishable under any law, such person shall be liable to 
punishment by fine not exceeding one month's pay, or by suspension from office for such period 
as the Commissioners may fix, or by degradation, or by summary dismissal from his sitaatioo, 
in addition to any penalty to which he may be liable under the provisions of any law. Any 
person so dismissed shall be liable, at the discretion of the Chairman, to forfeit all pay and 
allowances due to him, not exceeding the pay and sllowaaoes for one month. 

IS. The Chairman or Vice-Chairmaa may originate, receive, or enquire into a complaint 
of misconduct or neglect in the performance of duty against any person employed by the 

Commissioners. 

17. Nothing herein oontained shall be held to debar the Commissioners from instituting 
proceedings in any Civil Court having jurisdiction against any person being or having been 
in their tmploy, with a view to the recovery of damages for any loss or injury which they may 
bave sustained in consequence of any act done or omitted to be done by such person. 



ON MATTERS OF CONSERVANCY. 

1 8. No owner or occupier of any house or shop in the bazaar, or other person, shall thatch 
euoh house with grass or leaves, or any other materials than bamboo mats or tiles, boards, or 
masonry. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 10 ; penalty for oontinned infringen:ieat after notice. 
Rupees 3 daily. 

19. No person shall dig or make, or cause to be dug or made, in any place, any tank, 
pond, well, ditch, water-course, or other excavation, without the written permiesion of the 
Commissioners. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10 ; penalty for contlaoed infringement after i)otice. 
Rupees S daily. 
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20. No person sliall put, or cause to be pat, on any house or other bnilding, any spout 
or other thing iatended for the conveyance and dischar^ of water, which shall be so placed 
that the water discharged therefrom shall be thrown or fall upon any public road or thorough- 
fare. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 5 ; penalty for continned iniringement after notice. 
Rupee 1 duly. 

21. No person shall deposit, or cause to be deposited, in, or by the side of, any public 
drain, any subatance or thing whereby the said drain is, or may be, in any way obstructed. 

Feualty for infringement, Bupeee 10 ; penalty for continued infringement after notice, 
Kupees 3 daily. 

22. No person shall construct, or place over, or by the side of, any public drain, any 
bridge, platform, building, or structure of any kind, except by and with the written permission 
of the Commissioners, and in such manner as they shall direct. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10 ; penalty for continued infringement after notice. 
Rupees 3 daily. 

23. Any person being the owner of any fallen trees or slimbs, or the owner or occupier 
of the land on which such trees or shrubs may have been growing, shall remove them after 
notice within the time prescribed by the Commissioners. 

penalty for infringement. Rupees 10 ; penalty for continned iufiiagement after notice. 
Rupees 2 daily. 

24. If any house, wall, or other erection, or any part thereof. Ml upon any public high- 
way, or into any public drain, the owner of such house, wall, or erection shall remove it after 
notice within the time prescribed by the Commissioners. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10 ; penalty for continued Infringement after notice. 
Rupees 5 daily. 

25. No person shall prepare any channel, or convey water by any channel, across any 
public thoroughfare, except in such manner as shalt^have been first approved by the Com- 
missioners. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10 ; penalty for continued infringement after notice. 
Rupees 2 daily. 

28. No person shall steep in any tank or ditch within Municipal limits any Jute, hemp, 
or other vegetable matter likely to render the water of such tank or ditch offensive or noxious 
to the neighbourhood. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 5 j penalty for continued infringement after notice. 
Rupees 2 d^ily. 
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27. No person ahall, without the writtan permiBsion of the CominiBsionerB, set up any 
obstruction ia any nullah or water-coDrae ; and the Commissionen may order the removal of 
any such obstruction on groa&ds of pnblio health. 

Penalty for infiio^ment, Bnpees 10 ; penalty /or continned inlriDgement af^ notice, 
Hapees 4 daily. 

2S. The owner or occapier of any part of the bank of any nullah or water-course shall 
keep it free from filth, dense vegetation, or other obstmction ; and shall at all times allow the 
Commiesioners, or any of tbeir serrants duly authorized, to have access to such nultah or water- 
oouree for any purpose of public conservancy. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10 ; penalty for continued infringement after notice, 
Bnpees 5 daily. 

29. No person ehall allow any pigs to be at large, or keep tbem otherwise than in 
dosed styes. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 5 ,- penalty for cootinaed iofrii^fement after notice, 
Bapees 2 daily. 

80. No owner, occupier, or farmer of any bazaar or shop shall keep the same in other 
than a clean and proper state, and every eueh owner, occupier, or farmer shall, without any 
delay, cause any meat, fish, or vegetable matter in a noxious state or unfit for food to be at once 
removed to a place to be notified to him by the Municipal Commiesioners. No such owner, 
oc8u[aer, or iarmeT shall obatruct any person, appointed by the Commissioners for that purpose, 
from entering and mq>ecting any such premises at any time between sunrise and sunset. 

^nalty for infringement. Rupees 20. 

31. No person shall in any way ohetruet, or aDow to be obstructed, any of the lanes, 
walks, byways, or other thoroughfares in any bazaar; by exposing for sale, or accumulating any 
thing on any such lane, walk, byway, or thoroughfare. 

Penalty for infringement, Bnpees 10. 

32. No person shall perform any office of nature in any place outside private premises, 
other than such as may have been appointed by the Commissioners, provided that such places 
have been set apart by the Commissioners. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10. 

33. No person shall buUd, or cause to be buUt, or keep, after prohibition by the Com- 
missionere, any tattee, privy, or urinal within 12 feet of any pubUc road or street, or in any 
compound so small as not to admit of that distance being maintained. 

Penalty for infringement, Hapeee 10 ; penalty for continaed infringement after notice 
Rupees 3 daily. ' 
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34. No person sbalt make the door of any private privy to opea directly on any publtc 
thorongbfare, and any person having^ the door of his privy so constructed shall alter it upon 
receipt of notice to that effect from the Commissioners. 

Fenalty for iofringement. Rupees 20 j penalty for continued infringement after notice, 
Rupees S daily. 

85. No person shall carry night-soil through the streets, except between the hours of 4 
and 7 a. u., or otherwise tbau in a closely-covered receptacle, or use any place other than those 
approved by the Commissioners for the purpose of depositing such night-soil. 

Fenalty for infringement, Rapeee 20. 

86. No person shall suffer any offensive matter ^m any manufactory, place of business, 
stable or cook-house to flow into any river, nuUah, canal, tauk, or surface drain. 

Fenalty for infringement, Rupees 20 ; penalty for continued infringement after notice, 
Rupees 5 daily. 

87. No person shall keep filth, <Urt, dung, bones, dead bodies, rubbish, or other matter 
of a noisome kind, for laore than twelve hours, in such a place or manner as to cause annoyance 
to any person, or injury to the public health. 

Feaatty for infringement, Rnpees 20. 

S8. AU dust, dirt, and rubbish of every kind, the removal of which is undertaken by 
the Municipal Commissioners, shall be deposited on the side of the road near the entrance of 
the premises from which it has come, between the hours of 4 and 8 a. h. 

Fenalty for infringement. Rupees 10. 

39. No refuse resulting from any business, trade, or profession shall be removed by the 
Municipal Commissioners, except on payment for removal at such rate as ^e Commissioners 
may determine ; and any expense iucuired on this account shall be recoverable as a debt due 
to the Commissioners. 

40. All dust, dirt, ashes, rubbish, sewerage, soil, dung, and filth collected &om the high- 
ways, houses, privies, sewers, and cess-pools by the Municipal Commissioners shall be the pro- 
perty of the Commissioners, who shall have power to sell or dispose of the same as they may 
think proper, and the money arising from the sale thereof shall be applied to the purposes of the 
District Municipal Improvement Act. 

41. No person shall put on any wall, or on any roof of a house, or on any tank, or tree, 
or on any other place or thing facing any road or public place, any preparation of dung to be 
used as fuel, or for any other purpose. 

Fenalty iW infringement, Rupees 5. 
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42. Every pereon within who« premises any animal may die, shall, within two hours a^ 
its death, or if death occurs at nigiht, within two hdnn afler daylig-ht, either remove at his 
own expense the carcass to each place as may be set apart by the Commissioners for the recep- 
tion of such carcasses, or report its death to the Conseirancy Overseer of the Division within 
which snch premises may be Bituated ; and in sach latter case shall pay to the said Overseer the 
expense of removing the carcass at such rate as the ComroissioDers may determine, and in cases 
where the said person is not the owner of the animal, and the owner is known, the owner sh^l 
atone be responsible for the payment of snch expense, and such expense sht^I be recoverable as 
a debt doe to the Commissioners. No Oversoer, when called npon, shall neglect to remove a 
carcase. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 10. 

43. No person shall let loose, or cause or allow to be let looee, or allow to get loose, any 
diseased or wont out uiimal into any highway, or into anyplace whence such animal can escape 
into any highway. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees ZO. 

44. No person shall deposit, or cause to be deposited, any carcass, or any part of a carcass, 
in any place other than such places as may from time to time be appointed by the Commis- 
sioners for the reception of such c 



Penalty for infringement. Rupees 10. 

45. No person shall dispose, or cause to be disposed, of any corpse, or any part of a 
corpse, otherwise than by baming or burying it at or in some lawful burning or burial groundt 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 10. 

48. No person shall bniy, or cause to be buried, any corpse, or part of a corpse, in any 
burial ground in a grave constructed of masonry in such manner that the top of the coffin, or 
the body, where no coffin is used, shall be at a less depth than four feet from the surfiwe ground. 

Penalty for infringement, Bnpees 10. 

47. No person shall bury, or cause to be buried, in any burial ground, any corpse, or 
part of a corpse, in a grave not constructed of masonry which shall be less tiian four feet deep. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 10. 

48. No person shall build or dig, or cause to be built or dug, any grave in any burial 
ground at a less distance than two ieet from any other existing grave. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 20. 

49. No person shall build or dig, orcaaea to be built or dug, a grave in any burial place 
in any other line than that marked out by the Commissioners. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 20. 
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50. No grave once nsed-sballbe opened f(»fbe burial of another body withont the per- 
nueeion of the Commiesioners. 

Penalty for infringement, Kupees 20. 

61. Eveiy person who ahall bring or convey, or caase to be brought or oonveyed, any 
cor[^, or part thereof, to any burning groond, shall bam, or cause the same to be burntj within 
four hours after its arrival at the said burning ground. 

Penalty for inftingement, Rupees 20. 

62, No person, when burning, or causing to be burnt, any corpse, or part of a corpse, in 
any burning ground, shall permit the same, or any part thereof, to remain without being com- 
pletely reduced to ashes, or shall permit the clothes, or other articles connectod with the burn- 
ing of such corpse, to remain at or near soch burning ground, unless the same be completely 
reduced to ashes. ' 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 20, 

53, No person shall carry a corpse, or part of a corpse, through any highway, unless it 
be decently covered, and totally concealed from public view. 

Penalty for infringement, Bupees 10. 

Si. No person, while carrying a corpse, or part of a corpse, through the precincts falling 
within Municipal limits, shall deposit it on or near any public highway for any purpose what- 
ever. 

Penalty for infringement, Bupees 10. 

65. Every corpse, or part of a corpse, that has been kept or used for purposes of dissec- 
tion, most be removed in a closed vehicle. 

Penalty for in&ingement. Rupees 20. 

66. No person shall piotet animals, or collect carts, or form any encampment, upon any 
public ground without the permission of the Commissioners. 

Penalty for infringement. Rupees 10. 

57. No elephant to be admitted within the limits of the Municipality without the con- 
sent, in writing, of the Muuidpal CommissioDen. 

Peaal^ for iufnngement, Rupees 5. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

58. The Commissioners may cause to be put up, or painted in a conspicuous part of any 
iMuse, building, wall, or place in any highway the name by which such highway is to be 
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known. Any person polliog down, dettmjdog, or defacing sncb name shall be liable to a 
penalty of Bapecs 5. 

59. The CommiBsionen nay fix a nmnber in s conspicoona place on the outer aide of any 
honae or building', or at the entrance of the encloaore thereof, fronting any highway. Any per. 
SOD deatroying, palling down, or delaciog any sncfa number shall be liable to a fine o^ 
Bapees 5. 

60. It shall be lawful for the CoDUoissioners to levy fees for any licenses granted by them 
ubder the Act or the Bye-Laws, and the fees to be so chaiged shall be, from time to time, ad- 
josted by the Commissioners with the sanction of Government. 

bl. Any person required by the Act, or by any Bye-Idw ander it, to take out a license, sball 
produce and show bis license when required to do so by any Commissionerj or any person duiy 
empowered by the Commissioners, in writing, to make such requiaition. 

Penalty for infringement, Rupees 20. 

62. The owner of any vehicle registered under Sections 49 and 51 of the District Monicipal 
Improvement Act, shall affix, or cause to be affixed, the r^istration number (Mi some con- 
spiouooB part of such vehicle. v*'' "i^ti 



Fenal^ for infiingemeDt, Rupees E 



(Sd.) J. WARE EDGAB, 
CiairmoM. 
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